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COMMONWEALTH in-the year of Rome 
2243, to the re-building of the City in 
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HA F. XXV. 


— ges I. ee mens 50h in the Conſulate f 

| | T. Quinctius Capitolinus and Numerius Fa- 
bius, new diſſenſions ariſe in-the Republict, on occu- 
fron of a. propoſal to add two Quſtors to the two 


| already gabi bed. The Tribunes infift that of the 


four one half ſhall be always Plebeians. The Se- 
-—— | nate oppoſe this, but are willing to leave the People 
I free in their choice. | The Tribunes not content, pro- 

zeſt, by way of revenge, againſt \bolding the Comitia 
fer elefting Conſuls. The ro parties comb ur length 


332. 


| to this compromiſe, that Military Tribunes Ball ve 
I clefted to the Government, and that the People ſhall 


be free to chuſe Patricians or Plebeians 1% be Nur 


3 5 ' Notwi 


thſtanding all that the Tribunes f | 
A 2 Fo - the 
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be Commons can do, the People chuſe not only the 
Military Tribunes But the Quæſtors too out of the 
Patricians-only. The Tribunes of the Commons, 
to vent their rage, renew the proſecution againſt 
Sempronius (whoſe kinſman A. Sempronius, one 
of the new Military Tribunes, had prefided in the 
A for chuſing Quæſtors) and they get him 


fined. 8. II. The following fix years, to the year of 


Rome 340, the State is governed by Military Tri- 


bunes. In 334 4 conſpiracy of the flaves is diſce- 
vered and prevented. In 335 the Romans have a 


mar with the Labicani and Æqui united. The 


three Military Tribunes guarrel about the command 


of the army, one of the three being to ſtay in the 


city. Q. Servilius, formerly Dictator, the e father 
of one of them, orders his ſon to remain at Rome. 

T he other two take the feld, and command alter- 
nately. The Roman army is routgd. "Young Ser- 
vilius names his father to the Dictatorſhip: This 
great man in eight days recovers the. affairs of the 
Republick, and then reſigns his office. The year 


336 1s @ year of peace. In the year 337 the Tri- 


bunes revive the old quarrel avout ube diſtribution 


e the conquered lands. Appius's advice to the Se- 


nate, to raiſe a diviſion among thoſe Magiſtrates, 
is followed with ſucceſs. Sir of them fide with 
the Patricians. The like good underſtanding is 
maintained the next year (338) between the Nobles 
and fome of the Tribunes. F, III. But in 339 
the affair of the AcRARIAN Law is revived. 


Poſthumius, one of ihe Military Tribunes and 


General of the army, having promiſed the ſoldiers 
the Plunder of Bola taken from the Aqui, after- 


wards 


" Book II. CONTENTS. 


wards breaks tis word with them. Sextius, one 
of the Tribunes of the. Commons, 7o make the 
ſoldiers amends, propoſes that a colony of them ſhall 
be ſetiled at Bola, and its territory divided among 
them. Poſthumius (who had been called to Rome 
to oppoſe Sextius's proceedings) threatens that it 


Hall be the worſe for his men any ſuch flep be 


made in their favour. The Tribune takes advan- 


tage of this proud and imprudent menace to in- 


cenſe the People againſt the General; and a report 
of it being made in th: camp, the ſoldiers mutiny and 
wound one of the Quæſtors; and Poſthumius, at his 
return to the ramp, attempting to puniſh the guilty, 
is ſtoned by the ſoldiers. The Senate, feating leſt the 
People, in order to ſcreen the murderers, ſhould 
chuſe Plebeian Military Tribunes for the next 
year (340) uſe all their endeavours 30 get Conſuli 
eleted, and they prevail. The Faſces art transfer- 
red to A. Cornelius Coſſus and L. Furius Me- 
dullinus, who ſhew great moderation and prudence 
in the proſecution of the criminals. F. IV. Nothing 
very meme rable, except a Plague and famine, hap- 


pens in the three following Conſulates. But in the © 


year 344, when Cn. Cornelius and L. Furius 
(a ſecond time) are Conſuls, three Tribunes of the 


name of Icilius prevail with the People to chuſe 


three of the four Quæſtors out of the Plebeians. 


De Senate is litewiſe forced to conſent to the chu- 
Ving of Military Tribunes for the next year, but 
find means to diſappoint the Icilii in their expecta- 


tion of being raiſed to that dignity. Three Patri- 
cians are baſes. Theſe being 6 ordered by the Se- 
AE: te nate 
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nate to name a Dictator, on occaſion of a war with 


the Volſci, two of them refuſe. The Senate bere- 


upon bas recourſe, as formerly, to the Tribunes 


but theſe return a diſdainſul anſwer, and vill not 
meddle in the difpute. Servilius Ahala, tbe third 
Military Tribune, names P. Cornelius Di#ator, 


. who quickly puts an end to the war. Serviliuss 


two Collegues in anger againſt the Senate propoſe 
Military Tribunes at the next election: However 
Patricians are choſen, and ſo likewiſe the next year, 
The Tribunes of the Commons, provoked to the 
utmoſt, revenge themſelves by cppoſing the levies for 
a war with the Veientes, who bad inſulted the 


Roman Ambaſſadors ; and they make the old affair - 


of the Agrarian Law their pretence. The Se- 
nate get the better of this oppoſition, by decreeing 
that the infantry ſpall hereafter have Pav out of 
the publick treaſury during the ſervice. The People 


Joyfully confirm this Decree, and My Her ſbem- 


Jv. to be inliſted. 


C H A = xXXvI. 
6. I. Je Romans i Ven. In the two firſt 


. years of the ſiege (which laſted ten) there is little 


aftion. The third year (350 of Rome) the Tri- 


bunes of the Commons made aflir about the hard. 


ſhip the ſoldiers ſuffer by being detained in the camp 
all the winter. Appius Claudius, Military Tri- 
bune, ( grandſon of the Decemvir) aſſembles the 

People and inv tighs againſt their Tribunes for their 


- ſeditious behaviour. His barangue has little effets ; 
but a loſs which the 56% ſegers ſuſtain before the place, 


1 ; animates 
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aximates the Plebeians with 4 zeal to Puſh on the 


Hege with vigour. The Senate for the firſt time al- 
low pay to Tae Horss. F. II. The year follow- 


ing, Sergius and Virginius (woof the"Military 


Tribunes) having the condut? of the ſiege, quarrel 
and divide the troops between them. The Faliſci 


and Capenates (People of Hetruria) come to "the 


Par al- 
lowed to 
theHoRsB, 


351. 


aſſiſtance of the Veientes, and fall upon one fide of 


Sergius's camp, while the beſieged ſally out and at- 
tack the other. Virginius refuſes to affiſt his Col-. 


hegue, the troops of the latter are routed.” Herempon 
the two Generals are both recalled. All the Milli- 
tary Tribunes of this year are obliged to abdicate, 
and new ones are choſen. The Tribunes of the 
Commons raiſe ſach difturbances at Rome about 


7 


the levies, that in the election of thoſe Magiſtrates © 


the People cannot agree in the choice of more than 
eight. The majority of thoſe eight name two more, 
in defiance of the Trebonian Law. C. Trebonius, 
one of the preſent Tribunes, draws the. hatred of the 
People upon three of his Collegues. on this account, 
but they artfully divert it from themſelves by turn- 
ing it againſt Sergius and Virginius (the Generals 


of the laſt year) who are both fined fur miſeondu#. 


$. III. The Tribunes renew the domeſtick broils : 
But all it quieted by the chufing ſome Plebeians into 
the Military-Fribuneſhip. At the next elections the 
Comitia chuſe five Plebeians to that dignity, and only 


one Patrician. The arms of the Republick proſper, 


but there happens a great mortality among men and 
cattle. To avert this evil the ceremony of the Lecti- 
ſternium 7s obſerved. F. IV. The Senate tate ad- 
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the Military Tribuneſhip for Patricians' only ; pre- 
tending that the Gods «vere angry at the choite, which 


bad been made of Plebeians to that Magiſtracy.. 
be late ef Alba overflows. This being looked upon 


as a prodigy, and an old Veientan ſoldier having de- 
lvered a prophecy, that Veii Should not be taken 
before the water of that lake was all run out, Depu- 
ties are ſent from Rome to conſult the Oracle of. 
Delphos. Theſe return the next year with an an- 
fever agreeable to the old man's prophecy: Canals are 
made to drain the lake. Some defect being diſcovered 


in the inauguration of the preſent Military Tribunes, 


" they all abdicate, and fix new ones are choſen all Ple- 


beians. Their adminiſtration not being proſperous, 
Camillus is named Dictator, 8 V. He takes Ve 


oe 


© H A P. xXXVII. 
J. I. The People are much difpleaſed with Cami. 


| lanav orcoane of ſome ſingularities in the pomp of hls 


triumph, but much more for demanding back from 
them à tenth part of the ſpoil of Veii, to diſcharge a 


vow which be bad made to Apollo juſt before the 


aſſault, and which be had afterwardo forgot. The 
. Roman Ladies contribute their Fewels to mate a gol. 


TY dien vaſe for Apollo. F. II. The next year (the Re- 


publick being under the Government of fix Military 
Tribunes, all Patricians) Sicinius Dentatus, a Tri- 
bune of the Commons, prepoſes that half of the Se- 
nators, Knights, and People ef Rome ſbould remove 
to Veii, and ſettle there. After much ſtruggle Ca- 


1 n and the other Senators bring this projet to ud. 


thing. 


Book III. CONTENT S. 
thing. F. III. Camillus is choſen one of the fix Mi- 


litary Tribunes for the year following,- and to bim 
is committed the conduct of the war againſt the Fali- 


ſci. He beſteges Falerii their capital city. A ſehool- 


maſter to whom the ſons of the chief inhabitants of 
the place are committed for education, betrays his 
truſt, and puts all the children into the hands of Ca- 


the town. The Faliſci moved by this generous atlion, 
ſubmit to the Romans, who grant them peace on the 
condition only of paying the expences of the Campaign. 
During this tranſaction, two of Camillus's Collegues 
gain a victory over the Equi. F. IV." The People, 


when the time comes for 2 their Tribunes, 


chuſe to the ſame office thoſe of the old ones who had 


appeared for the propoſal of removing half the Peo- 
ple zo Veli. On the other hand, the Patricians get 


Conſular Government reſtored. L. Lucretius and 


Servius Sulpitius are elected Conſuls. Sicinius the 


Tribune, Author of the project of going to Veii, 
gets two of bis late Collegues fined for having op- 


Poſed it. This project is debated in an Aſſembly of 


_ the People, and rejected by a majority of only one 


tribe. The Senate decree ſeven acres of the lands of 
Veu 4 every freeman of Rome. F. V. L. Vale- 
rius and M. Manlius are choſen Conſuls for the next 

year. The Volſinienſes, a People of Hetruria, tate 
arms againſt Rome. T he Conſuls being ſeized with a 

contagious diſtemper, reſign the Faſces. An Inter-reg- 

num enſues. And then fix Military Tabune are 

elected to the Government. | | 

| "7 


CHA 2k 


po 
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millus. TheRoman deteſting both the treachery and 
the traitor, makes the boys whip him back again into 
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CH AP. XXXVII. 
$. I. An accuſation is brought againſt Camillus, 


for having taken to his own uſe ſome part of the ſpoil {| 


of Veu. To avoid the diſgrace of a condemnation, he 
banifhes himſelf. F. II. Shortly after, Cluſium in 
Hetruria being beſieged by the Gauls under King 
Brennus, the Inhabitants implore the affiſtance of = 
the Romans. Three brothers of the name of Fa- 
bius are ſent Ambaſſadors from Rome to mediate. a 
peace between the contending powers. Bretinus 
gives them a haughty reception. The Fabii young 
and indiſcreet, having entered the town, put them- 
ſelves at the head of the Cluſians, and make a ſally 
with them againſt the befiegers. Q. Fabius with bis 
own hand kills one of their Captains. Brennus pro- 
wvoked at this breach of the law of nations, raiſes the 


| ſiege, and marches ſtrait towards Rome. He ſends 


363. 


— 


2 Herald, and demands that the Ambaſſadors be de- 


Avered up to him. The Romans, inſtead of cum. 
lying with this demand, chuſe the Fabii to the Mi- 
litary Tribuneſhip, and place them at the head of 
the army which is to aft againſt the Gauls. $. III. 
Brennus gives the Romans @ total overthrow on 
the banks of the Allia. The third day after the 
Battle, he enters Rome, the gates of it being left 
open, moſt of the citizens fled, and the Senate, with 
all they were capable to bear away, retired into the 
Capitol. Brennus finds about 80 venerable old men, 
who had devoted themſelves to death, - fitting in the 
Forum in robes and chairs of ſtate. They are all 


_ The Capitol 7s ga and ibe City burnt. 
8. Fs 


_ B. & a, I. Aron Folk. Ss 
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F. IV. Camillus (who in his exile reſided at Ardea) 


puts himſelf at the head of the Ardeates, furprizes ® 
and cuts off ſome detachments of Gauls ent out to 


. 2 * 
Ki 


— 


plunder the country. Upon the report of this action, 


the Romans, who were diſperſed about the territory 


of Rome, aſſemble, and ſend a requeſt to him to be 


* their General. He declines it; till a young man, diſ- 
patched away to the Capitol for that purpoſe, brings 


him from the Senate a commiſſion, which conſtitutes 
him Dictator. F. V. While Camillus is aſſembling 


an army, the Gauls attempt to ſcale the Capitol in 
_ the night, Their approach to the ramparts is diſco- 


dered by the cackling of ſome geeſe. The aſſailants are 
repulſed, chiefly by the bravery of M. Manlius. Ca- 


Oy hinders all proviſions from coming to the ene- 


M. Man- 


lius. 


$. VI. Both befiegers and befieged being diſtreſſed 


b Soni they enter upon a treaty. The Romans 
are to purchaſe a peace with 1000 Ip. weight gold. 
White the gold is weighing, Camillus arrives: He 
breaks off the treaty, and forces the Gauls to raiſe 
the fiege and quit the country. F. VII. Rome being 
deſtroyed, the Tribunes renew the propoſal of re- 
moving jo Veii. Camillus (⁊oho is continued 1#"the 
Dictatorſhip the whole year) oppoſes it with great 
cal; but an accidental word of a Centurion is what 
determines the heople to flay and rebuild the city. 


Manlius 7s rewarded. Q. Fabius the Ambaſſador, 
10 by his blameable condutt had provoked the Gauls 


againſt Rome, kills kimfelf ts avoid a publick condem- 
nation. F. VIII. Before the end of the next 'year 
(during which the Commonwealth is governed by fix 
n oh the ee 15 er annere. 


1 THIRD 
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THIRD BOOK. 
From the year of Rour 365, bhen 
the CiTy was REBUILT, after the 
burning of it by the Gals, to 
the year 489, when the Romans, 
having ſubdued ALL IrALy, be- 
gan the firſt Puxicx or e 
SINIAN Wark, 


M AP. I. 

s $. I. The Nations bordering upon the Roman 

5 State reſolve, if poſſible, to cruſh it before it can re- 

= cover its former ſtrength. The Military Tribunes 

march an army againſt the Volſci and Latines, but | 

by ill condult Juffer it to be incloſed by the enemy. 
Camillus hereupon is, a third time, named Dictator; 
be raiſes new forces, reſcues the army in diſtreſs, 
and forces the enemy's camp, after which he takes 

| the capital city of the Equi, ſubdues the Volſci, and 

| | cc. recovers Sutrium from the Hetrurians. F. II. The 

| | 

| 
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next year (when the Commonwealth is again governed 

by Military Tribunes) be Roman arms proſper a- 

' Broad. The year following is @ year of peace, 

= | Foys. NEW TRIBES are added to the TWENTY- 
| "467, ONE. . III. The expeftation of a new war makes 
| 36d the Romans _ Camillus to be one of the fix Mi- 
. | * 


. 2 
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ütary Tribunes for the next year. He leads the 

Roman troops, firſt againſt the Volſci of Antium, 

and then againſt the Hetrurians; and has ſucceſs in 

both r The IRON and Hernici ſubmit. 
| ry SST 


$. I. The next year "ws is being again 
choſen to the Government M. Manlius (who - ſaved 


the Capitol) uſes ſuch methods to make himſelf popu- 


lar, as alarm the Senate. They name A. Corne- 


livs Coſſus Dictator. He ſummons Manlius 0 


appear before him. Manlius not anſwering drrefily 
to the Dictator's queſtion is committed to priſon, 
Coſſus ſoon after reſigns the Dictatorſhip. The 


Senate fearing the rage of the People, who are de- 


voted to Manlius, ſet him at liberty. F. II. Ca- 
millus is choſen one of the Military Tribunes for the 


next year. Two of the Tribunes of. the Commons 


369. 


peach Manlius of Treaſon, and, by ſentence of the M. oo 


rock, 
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WA During the fix following years, and the bis” 
inning of the. ſeventh, Rome is almoſt intirely free 
from civil diſſenſiont; but wars are carried on 4 


Broad againſt the Præneſtini and Volſci, witb very. 
little interruption. Camillus being one of the Mi- 
| litary Tribunes in the year 373, gives a mur. 


able proof of his moderation, when diſreſpeAfully 
ae by one of his Collegues. 


CHAP 


P eople, be is . headlong e the Tafeln dal. lius put to 
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CONTENTS: Book: III. 
" 8 Y The lawer fort of the People of Rome'ars 


over-awed and oppreſs'd by the Great and the Rich; 
and the Commons in general loſe that ſpirit and 


courage they formerly: had in contending with” the 


Nobles. F. II. Tn the midſ of this extreme dejection, 
the venity of a woman ſets three bold and enterpri- 
fing men at work io raiſe the fortune of the Plebeians 
higher than ever, and to obtain 'even the dignity of 
the Conſulſhip for perſons of that order. The 
three who form this defien are M. Fabius Am- 


boſtus, the Lady's Father, (a Patrician) C. Lici- 


nius Stolo, her Huſband (a Plebeian) and L. Sex- 
tius, anot ber Plebeian of great diſtinien. The 
two latter having obtained the office of Tribunes of 
the People, propoſe @ law for the reftraining of 
Uſury, another to prohibit: any citizen from poſſeſſing 


more than'500 acres of land, and a third to reftare 
- the Conſulate, and male it an eftabliſh*d rule for 
'- the future, that of the two Conſuls one ſhall indiſ- 


penſably be a Plebeian. The Senate and Patri- 
cians on this .occafion gain over to them eight of 
the Tribunes, who pronouncing the word Veto 
auben the affair is brought before the Tribes, quaſh 
the whole projet? for the preſent. F. III. Licinius 
and Sextius in revenge, and to gain their point, 
being continued in the office”of Tribunes of the 
Commons, oppoſe and binder for four years ſuc- 
celſtuely any election of Military Tribunes ; and 
the/Republick falls into a kind of anarchy. But, 
in the fifth year, a new war breaking out obliges 
* x then 


— 


5 
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them to deſiſt from their oppoſition 3 and then fix. 


Military Tribunes, all Patricians, are choſen 40. 


the government. The war continuing, Military 
Tribunes are again eleHed, and theſe too are fix men 
of the Patrician order. Nevertheleſs, as Fabius 
Ambuſtus happens to.be one of the number, Sextius 
and Licinius, having his countenance and aſſiſtance, 
tate this epportunity to renew their propoſal of the 
three Laus; towhich they add a fourth, importing, 
that Ten Guardians, inſtead of Two, ſhall have the 
care of the Sybilline Books, and that of theſe ten. 


383. 


five ſpall be Plebeian. The determination of the 


whole affair is. ſuſpended on account of the abſence. 


of ſa. many Citizens, az are imployed in the war. 


§. IV. Te next year the Republick has again Air. 
Patrician Governars, but the Senate 75 obliged o 
have recourſe to 4 Dictator, and Camillus is rais'd 
{a fourth time) to that dignity. He diſperſes by bis 


> $$ IS Gp 45 423 


bunes bad — in order to 1 the Laws ; 


paſſed ; * and preſently after reſigns his poſt. F. V. 
P. Manlius 7s choſen Dictator in Bis room. This 


Dictator names a Plebeian to be Bis General of 


the Horſe, the firſt inſtance of ſuch 4 nomina- 


tion. The Tribunes having a ſupreme magiſtrate. 
fo favourable to them, think of puſving their affair 
with freſh vigaur ; but the People themſelves grow 

cold and indifferent as to that part of the projett 


3%» 
38 So 
Plebeian 5 


General of 
the Horſe. 


which relates to the Conſulate. Sextius and Li- 


_ cinius, enraged bereat, tell them plainly in 4 ge- 


neral aſſembly, that either that law, which qualifies. 
Plebeians. for -the Conſulate, ſhall paſs, or none; 


ang that if vg perſiſt in ſuch PR KA 10 their 


oo 
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 proteBors, they will no longer ſerve in the office of 

the Tribuneſhip. Appius Claudius (grandſon of 
the Decemvir) makes a ſpeech, expatiating on the 
inſolence ſhewn in ſuch a declaration. The deciſion 

of the affair is put off. Soon after the Commons 

obtain the Law concerning the Sybils Books, and 

then ſuffer new Military Tribunes to be choſen, 
386. all Patricians. & VI. The conteſt relating to the 
other Laws is revived with great beat, but is a- 

gain ſuſp:nded by the approach of an army of Gauls. 
Camillus is appointed Dictator (a fifth time.) He 

defeats the enemy, and bas @ Triumph at his return 

to Rome. F. VII. The Tribunes Sextius and 

Licinius being reſolved to carry their point, ſummon 

the Tribes and proceed immediately to take ' the 

voices. Upon the DiQtator's oppoſing their mea- 

ſures, ' they ſend an officer to ſeize him and carry 
im io priſon. This cauſes a great commotion" and 
Aruggle. The Dictator and Senate retire to the 
Senate-houſe to corfider what is beft to be done, 

. and they come to a reſolution to concede that one of 
PLEBEr- the Conſuls may be Plebeian. Hereupon the Cen- 
— 75 turies chuſe L. Emilius and L. Sextius (ibe Tri- 
Zh bune) 7 the Conſulate. But nom the Senate re- 
fuſes to confirm the election of the latter, which oc- 
cafions new and warm contentions. The DiRator, 
to quiet them, propoſes, that the prerogative of 
1 judging in civil cauſes be taken from the Conſulate, 
PaxTors, and Prætors be appointed to perform that function, 

| and that theſe Prætors be always Patricians. 
Hereto both parties agree, and the Senate acquieſte 
3857. in having a Plebeian Conſul. F. VIII. The Cu- 


rule mm is gſtabliſb d in * of the Pa- 
tricians. 
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tricians. The Tribunes ſoon after obtain, that 
| Plebeians may be choſen to the Curule Aidileſhip. 
$ IX. The next year, L. Genucius and Q. Ser- 
vilius Being Conſuls, a dreadful plague in Rome 
carries off many perſons of diſtinction, among whom 
is the great Camillus. 


my WO 


6. 1. Is the following Conſulate (of C. Sulpicius 


and C. Licinius Stolo) the plague continuing, and 
the Romans, to remove it, having in vain tried 


the ſuperſtitious ceremony of the Lectiſternium, 


they endeavour to appeaſe the Gods by inſtituting 


to their honour the Scenic Shews. This expedient 
alſo failing, they try another the next year (L. E- 
milius (the 2d time) and Cn. Genucius Being 
Conſuls) which is, to create a Dictator to drive a 
Nail into the wall of the Temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus. 'The plague ceaſes ; but L. Manlius Im- 


perioſus -the Dictator is unwilling to reſign his 


authority, and uſes violence to make the People hiſt” 
themſelves for a war with the Hernici, The Tri-- 


bunes however oblige him to abdicate; and in the 


xvi 


337. 
CurulLs 
ZEDILES, 


383. 


CAMIL- 
LUS dies. 


390. 


1 Manli- 
us Imperi- 
oſus. 


following Conſulate of Q. Servilius and L. Genu- 


cius (Bub Conſuls @ 2d time) be is cited by the 
Tribune Pomponius to anſwer for his miſcondut#- 
during. bis Dictatorſhip, and particularly for bis 
cruelty to his own ſon, named Titus. The ſon, 


391. 


who was in the country, hearing of what bad 
paſs'd, comes to Rome, ſurprizes Pomponius in 


his bed, and, by threatening to ſtab bim, makes. 


bim ſwear to deſiſt from the proſecution. The: 
Vor, 1. 8 g- 3 People, 
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People, leaſed with the filial piety of young Man- 
lius, give him ſoon after the paſt of Legionary 
Tribune (or Colonel.) F. II. In this ſame year 
the earth opens on @ ſudden in the midft of the Fo- 
rum, and continues open, to the great terror of the 

Carius. C;ty, M. Curtius, a young Patrician, moved by 

an obſcure anſwer of the Augurs, who had been 
thereupon conſulted, leaps into the gu pb. compleatly 

armed and on horſeback. Some authors ſay, that 
lie earth immediately cloſed. F. III. The Conful 

PLzzer- Genucius, the FIRST PLEBELAN Rome bad ever 

ax GESE- placed at the head of an Army, conducts the war 

+ againſt the Hernici. He falls into an ambuſh, 
his Legions are routed, and he himſelf ſlain. Tbis 

diſaſter is imputed by the Patricians to the anger of 

tbe Gods on account of the profanation of the Au- 

gural Ceremonies, by inaugurating a Plebeian. The 

ſurviving Conſul names Appius Claudius Dicta- 

| tor, who, carrying on the war, gains a victory, 

39% - but with great loſs.' F. IV. The People, notwith- 
ſtanding the clamours of the Patricians, chuſe Li- 

cinius Stolo (that famous Plebeian) a 24 time to 

the Conſulate. They give him for a Collegue C.- 

| Sulpicius Peticus. But the Tyburtes revolting 
13 ſoon after, and it being ſuſpected that they were 
encouraged to ibis revolt by a ſecret promiſe af 
affiftance from the Gauls, it is thought neceſſary to 

create a Dictator. T. Quinctius Pennas is named 

to that dignity, The Gauls advance within three 

miles of, Rome, incamping on the banks of the A- 

nio. The Romans pitch, their camp on the oppo- 

fite fide, a bridge paris the twa armies. On this 

T. Manli- _ _ Manlius in ſingle combat ſlays the 

l. 1 b 


* 
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migbtieſt cbampi on of the Gauls, a man of gigan- 


tick ſtature; which accident fo diſcourages them, 
that they leave their camp in the night and in 
, confuſion. The next year (in the Conſulate of M. 


Gauls appear again in the neighbourh1od of Rome; 
and the Romans (under the conduct of Servilius 
Ahala, created Dictator) once more defeat them. 
The two Conſuls mate war with  Feceafs Rein the 
Tyburtes and ** Hernici. 


CHAP. vi 


. I. The Faſces are transferred to M. Popilius 
Lænas and Cn. Manlius. A domeſtick ſedision, 
ſoon quell'd, an incurfion of the Tyburtes, ſcon re- 


Pulſed, and the commencement of a new war againſt 


Rome by the Tarquinienſes, are the chief events 
of this Conſulſhip. F. II. The ſucceeding Confuls 


are C. Fabius Ambuſtus and C. Phutius Pro- 


culus. The Gauls appear on a ſudden in the plains 
of Præneſte. Hereupon C. Sulpicius is named 


Dictator, ho with an army firengthen'd by the 


Latines (who now renew their ancient treaties 
with Rome) . marches againſt the Gauls. The 
Dictator for prudential reaſons avoids an engage- 


ment with the enemy, till be is forced to it by the 


mutinying of his ſoldiers, impatiently ardent to 
fight. By the help of a new ftratagem he obtains a 
compleat victory. He has à triumph at bis return, 
and then reſigns the Government to the Conſuls, 
Plautius . the Hernici, but Fabius is uan- 


2 2 quiſhed 
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Fabius Ambuſtus and C. Pœtelius Libo) be 
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with the Romans.) The Nobles prevail once more 
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quiſhed by the Tarquinienſes. F. III. Two new 
Tz1Brs are form d. A Law is paſs'd againſt. 
openly canvaſſing for votes. Another (in the fol- 


- lowing adminiſtration of C. Marcius Rutilus and 
Cn. Manlius, who is now a 2d time Conſul) * 


ing the legal intereſt of money at One per Cent. 
Licinius Stolo, author of the law againſt any 
man's poſſeſſing more than five hundred acres of. 
land, is convicted of a breach of it. A law is 
paſſed againſt holding the Comitia in any place but 


Rome. F. IV. New Conſuls are choſen. M. 


Fabius Ambuſtus and M. Popilius Lænas (both 


a 2d times; ) but, the Faliſci and Tarquinienſes 


baving engaged all Hetruria to take part with them 


againſt Rome, C. Marcius Rutilus, he PE- 


BEIAN Conſul of the laſt year, is named Dic r A- 
rok by Popilius tbe Plebeian Conſul of this, to 


_ the great diſpleaſure of the Nobles. He obtains a 


compleat victory over the enemy, and has a Tri- 
umph, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the Senate. 
However, be is not ſuffered (becauſe a Plebeian) 
to bald the Comitia for, the new election of Conſuls. 
The aſſembly is beld by an Inter- rex, and then Two 
Patricians (C. Sulpicius Peticus (a third time) 
aud M. Valerius) are choſen to the Conſulate, con- 
trary to the intent of one of the Licinian laws, and 


the cuſtom for eleven years paſt. The next year the 


Faſces are again in the hands of two Patricians. 
Theſe are M. Fabius Ambuſtus (a 1hird time Con- 
ſul) and T. Quinctius Pennas. The former ſub- 


dues the T yburtes, tbe latter defeats the Tar- 


quinienſes. (The Sampites conclude an alliance 


to 
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to have anly Patricians in the Government. C. 
Sulpicius Peticus (a fourth time) and M. Valerius 
(a ſecond time) are promoted to the Conſulate. The 
former is appointed to lead an army into Hetruria 
againſt the Tarquinienſes and Faliſci; the latter 
another againſt the Volſci; and ſoon after T. 
Manlius (who had never been Coxsur) is named 
Dicrarok to conduct a third army againſt the 
Cœrites. be Cœrites ſubmit, The Conſuls act 
only on the aki ve. 


CHAP. VII. 


5 I. The Tribunes of the People oppoſe the Bold. 
ing of the Comitia for electing new Magiſtrates, till 
the Dictatorſhip of Manlius and the Conſular Tear 
are expired; and during the Inter-regnum, that 
follows, they prevail to have C. Marcius Rutilus, 
2 Plebeian, raiſed (now a 2d time) to the Conſulate 
with P. Valerius. Theſe Magiſtrates take effefual 
meaſures to relieve the Debtors, in order to main- 
tain peace at home. F. II. Upon a falſe rumour 
that the twelve Lucumonies of Hetruria are pre- 


paring for a war with Rome, Julius Iulus is named 
Dictator. Julius imploys bis influence to get two 
Patricians choſen to the Conſulate for the next year. 

The People, tho" they oppoſe this deſign, and binder 
the meeting of the Centuries during his Dictator- 
ſhip, ſuffer C. Sulpicius (nom a fifth time) and 
T. Quinctius Cincinnatus, Both Patricians, 10 be 
geclared Conſuls, when the Comitia are afterwards 
| oel JO an Inter-rex. | Nevertheleſs, in this very 
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Conſulate be Commons prevail for the firft time 
to baue a PLEBELAN choſen to the CENSORSHIP. 
This was the ſame C. Marcius Rutilus who bad 
been created Dictator in 397. F. III. And not- 
withſtanding that the preſent Conſuls name a 
Dictator 1 bold the Comitia for the election of 
their ſucceſſors, in order to get two Patricians cho. 
ſen, M. Popilius Lænas, @ Plebeian, is promoted 
(now a 34 time) to the Conſulate «with L. Corne- 


_ lus Scipio. Cornelius falling ſick, the Plebeian 


Conſul bas the ſole conduct of a new war with the 
Gauls. M. Valerius be Px Tor of Rome is 
placed at the head of an army lo defend the City; 
this being the firſt inſtunce of a PR #TOQR's ding 
a a GENERAL. Popilius defeats ihe Gauls in 
Battle; but being diſabled from doing buſmeſs, by a 
wound, and bis Collegue continuing fick, they name 
Furius Camillus Dictator, to bold the Comitia for 
the new EleFions, where the Dictator himſelf, with 
Appius Claudius Crafſus (both, Patricians) are 
choſen Conſuls. Appius dying foortly after, Ca- 
millus is ſuffer*d to govern the Republick without a 
Collegue. He marches a powerfuk army againſt the 
Gauls, who had ſpread themſelves. on ihe ſea-coaſt 
of Latium. M. VaLzrzvs ( afterwards ſurnamed 
Cox vos) a Legionary Tribune, kills in fingle com+ 
bat @ champion of the Gauls, and this occaftons a 
general allion, in which the Romans obtain the 
virory, Camillus being obliged fill to keep the field, 
in order 10 hinder the deſcent of ſome Greek pirates 
en the coaſt, names T. Manlius Dictator, to hold 


_ the Comitia for the new Elefions, Manlius, 


Pleaſed with the exploit of Valerius, reſembling 


what 
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what he bim ſelf bad formerly done, influentes the | 
People tv chuſe him, ibo but twenty-three years of 
air, to be one of the Confuls. The Collegite given 4% . 
bim is Poplilius Lænas, nom promoted the fourth | 
time to that dignity. F. IV. The Romans con- Treat 
chide a Treaty with the Carthaginians. F. V. In == 
the following Conſulate of C. Plautius Hypſæus 
und T. Mantrus Torquatus the Intereſt of Money is 406. 
Tower d to Half per Cent. A new war with the 1 
Volſei breaks out during the adminiſtration of their | 8 
ſucceſſors, Valerius Corvus (now a 2d time Con- 
ſul) and C. Petelius Libo. Valerius defeats the og. 
enemy, takes from them Satticum, and burns it. 
The Secular Games are celebrated for the ſecond 
time actording to Faſt. Cap. f. VI. The mat 
year*s Confals, M. Fabius Dorſo and S. Sulpicius 40% 
Camerinus, name L. Furius Camillus 1 be Dict . 
tor (a 2d time) on occaſion of a war with a new 
enen, the Aurunci. Furius overthrows them in 
battle, and at bis return builds a Temple, which - 
Bt bad vowed, during the action, to Juno Moneta. 
The year following, the Romans imagining that | 
the Goddeſs, conformable to her name MonzTa, © 
admoniſn'd them by Prodigies of the impending 
wrath of the Gods, C. Marcius Rutilus (nom Con- 4og; 
ſul a 2d time) and T. Manlius (Conſul 4 24 time) ER 
appoint P. Valerius to be Dictator, to order the Ce- 


. | 25 nl 


1. In the ſuccteding adnniniftration of M. Va- quo; 
terivs Corvus (a zd time Conſul) and Cornelius = 
a 4 Coſſius 
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Coſſius Arvina, happens the rixRsT RuPTuRE. 
between the RoMans and SAMNITES, on occaſion 
of a war which the laiter had carried on with ſuc- 
ceſs againſt the people of Capua in Campania. The 
Campanians, 0 engage the Romans to ſuccour them 
in their diſtreſs, make a ſurrendry of themſelves and 
their country ta the Republick. Hereupon Valerius 


is directed to march an army into Campania, and 


Cornelius 70 carry the war into Samnium. Vale- 
rius, in an action with the Samnites, has the ad- 


vantage. F. II. Cornelius, en the other hand, by 


an imprudent march, brings his army into danger of 
being intirely cut off by the enemy; however, be is 


delivered out of his difficulty by a firatagem, ſug- 


geſted and executed by a Legionary Tribune: named 


P. Decius Mus; and preſently after, following the 
advice of the ſame Decius, be gains a victory aver 


the Samnites, who loſe 30,000 men in the aktion. 
Decius is rewarded with many honours. 5 III. 
Valerius obtains a ſecond victory over the Samnites 
in Campania. _ Theſe ſucceſſes make the Romans 


reſpected abroad. 


CHAP. IX 
8. I. C. Marcius Rutilus is elefied (the 4th | 
time) to the Conſulate, and with bim Q. Servilius 


Ahala. The former marches an army into Campa- 
nia, He finds a general depravation of manners in 


. ſome Coborts of Roman ſoldiers, who had been left 


and to ſeltle there, To diſappoint this ſcheme, he 


in Capua all the winter ; and diſcovers that they 
bad plotted to make that delightful City their wm 


art- | 


artfully contrives to ſend away the moſt'mutinous 
and enterpriſing, without treating them diſgrace- 
fully, or letting bis deſign appear. The ſoldiers at 


length ſuſpecting it, are alarmed with the appreben- 
fron of puniſhment. All the ſoldiers of one Cohort de- 


ſert. Theſe having poſted themſelves advantageouſly 


near Anxur, ere ſoon joined by great numbers of 
malecontents from the City and the Camp. They 
force one Quinctius, an old ſoldier, when they find 
oyed in huſbandry, to be their leader to conduct 
them io Rome. Valerius Corvus is hereupon named 
Dictator, to march an army againſt the mutineers. 
He meets them eight miles from Rome, comes to a 
parley with them, and, being a man extremely belov- 
ed by the ſoldiers, prevails with them to ſubmi; yet 
the Rebels, beſides. en aj * n, 
Ker the eee | 6h 


| whe CHAP. = 


| n L 7 be Romans, by theſe condefcentins to the 
Rebels, loſe credit among their neighbours. Priver- 


num revolts, but is quickly reduced by C. Plautius 


Hypſæus (now the 2d time Conſul.) His Collegue 


L. Æmilius Jays waſte the country of the Samnites, 


4 who thereupon ſue for peace, and an alliance with 
8 Rome. Theſe being obtained, they turn their arms: 
- once more againſt the Sidicini, who being refuſed ſuc- 
n cour by the Senate at Rome, even upon the terms of 
7 being ſubje to the Republick, give themſelves to the 
y Latines, already in arms, to recover their indepen- 
1, dence: The Campanians join the Latines. An ar- 
he , _—_ of theſe three a enters Samnium, 


— | | but 
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Int ſoon retires. F. II. The Samnites ſend an em- 
haffy to the Republick, 19 complain of ber ſuffering 
the Latines and Campanians 3» commit hoſtilities 
ia Samnium. They rereive an anſwer un/atisfafto- 
ty io them, offenſive to the Campanians, and which, 
ſeeming to betray a ſenſe of weakneſs in the Romans, 
elates the ſpirits of the Latines. Manlius Torqua- 
tus is promoted (a 3d time) to the Conſulate with P. 
Decius Mus. Alexander King of Epirus, uncle 
of Alexander the Great, comes into Italy on the in- 
vitatian of the Tarentines, to make war with the 
Brartians, aud concludes an alliance of friendſbip 
with Rome. F. III. The Romans ſummon ten of 
the Latine Chiefs to appear at Rome, and give ar» 
count of their preparations for car. The Latine 
Council ſend L. Annius with nine more to Rome, 
to demand, as the condition of renttwing the alliance 
between the two nations, that one of the Conſuls 
and half of the Senate of Rome be for the future 
choſen out of the LaTines. This demand is re- 
jefed with indignation, and war is declared. F. IV. 
Manlius and Decius having marched ity armies in- 
to the field, and incamped neat the enemy, dream both 
of them the ſame dream concerning the event of the 


Severity of war. F. V. The Conſul Manlius cauſes his own 


ſon to be beheaded, for having feng bt in gie com- 
bat wwith one of tbe enemies officers, the* be prov'd 
viftorious; becauſe be had fought without leave 
from bis General. F. VI. The Romans come to 4 
battle with the Latines. The wing where the 
Conſul Decius commands beginning to loſe ground, 
e, is recover the day to, his patty, and purſuant 10 

"_ interpretation which had been given of his 


dream, 


* we "0-7 > - 
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dream, devotes himſelf to death, ruſbing alone inte ; 

tbe thickeſt of the enemy. His troops getting freſh 

courage and ſtrength from ſuperſtition, and Manlius 

conduBing the battle with great ſkill, the Latines 

are totally routed, and fly io Minturnæ. Manlius .' 
gives them a ſecond overthrow, after w0hich both 

e the Campaaians ſabmit, and are moſt of 

them'difpoſſeſs'd of their lands. F. VII. In the fol- 4. 

lowing Conſulate of Q. Publilius and T. Amilius 

ſome of the Latines rebel, and form two armies. 

Publilius ſucceeding in an expedition againſt one of 

them; is decreed a Triumph. AEmilius, not having 

equal ſucceſs againſt the other, is refuſed that bo- 

nour.  Hereupon he inveighs againſt the Senate, 

and incites the People to ſedition 3 and becauſe the _ 

Senate, to prevent diſturbances, order him to name a 

Dictator, he in revenge nominates to that dignity his 

Plebeian Collegue. The Dictator, during bis wholt 

adminiſtration, imploys his power and influence for 

the advantage of the Plebeians and. obtains ſome 

laws in their favour, Tbe Senate to pique Emi- 

lus, tender of his honour, enable the next year's + 

Conſuls, L. Furius Camillus and C. Mænius, 0 415. 

Aniſb with glory the war which be had left unfiniſh- 

ed. F. VIII. The Romans determine ibe fate of 

the ſeverel - conquered Cities. The Latines, from LaTmes 

being Allies, are made Subjects of Rome. bjefted. 


CHAP. RE. 


$. 1. 1 the following Conſulate of C. Sulpicius 
Longus and P. Zlius Pœtus, PuBLitivs, the? 
4 n obtains the Pk &TORSH3P 3 ſo that all Pranxr. 


AN PRA. 
ihe TOR, 


418. 


am of two new Tribes (in 4.21) to the 27 eld ones. 
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the great Dignities in the State, except thoſe-of the 


- Prieſthood, are now common to the two Orders. 
From this year 416, to the year 425, the moſt me- 
morale events are, The invention of Moveable Tou- 


ers and Cover d Galleries, by the Conſul M. Vale- 
rius Corvus (in the year 418) at the fiege of Cale, 


the chief City of the Auſones, allies of the Sidicini. 


The Republick's changing the cuſtom of raiſing a 


nc army upon every change of Conſuls. The re- 


dufion of the Sidicini (probably in 420.) The ad- 


A plot formed (in 422) by ſome hundreds of Roman 


2 omen ta poiſon their Huſbands. The revolt of | 
Privernum (in 423) the reduction of that City (in | 


442) and the courageous and noble anſwer given by 


one of the Citizens, when queſtioned by the Roman 
Senate concerning the conduct which the Priver- 


nates would e for the W | 


CHAP. XII. 


5: I. The next year (in the conſulate e. Plau: 
tius Proculus and P. Cornelius Scapula) be Ro- 


mans give umbrage to the Samnites, by planting 4 
Colony in their neighbourhood. And | the Palzpo- 


litans make an irruption into the Roman Territory. 


$ II. A remarkable inſlance of the Romans ab- 


Horrence of Malice, in the proſecution of a criminal. 


$. III. The Faſces being transferred to Q. Publi- 
lius (uc a 2d time Conſul) and L. Cornelius 


Lentulus, the former marches an army againſt the 
Palzpolitans. Cornelius incamps another near 


Dh W to keep in ate the Campanians, who are 


thought 


j 
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tbougtt to be gain d over by the Samnites, between - 

whom and the Republick there is. a new rupture. 

$. IV. The next year's Conſuls, C. Pœtelius Libo 4:7. 
and L. Papirius Mugillanus, having their ae wh 
ſtrengtbheued by the Lucanians, and Apulians, take . 

ſome Towns from the Samnites. And publiüns | 
(who with the Title of PROcoNsvL is continued at 

the head of the ſame army he had commanded the 

laſt year when Conſul) takes Palæpolis means 

of a ftratagem laid and executed by two of the Citi- 

zens. For this exploit Publilius, #0 but a Pro- AProcon- - 
conſul, is decreed a TRIUMPH. F. V. The Ta- — 
rentines having loſt their protector King Rlexan- 

der of Epirus, and being jealous of the growing 

power of Rome, by an artful ſ ratagem deprive her 

of all aſſiſtance from the Lucanians, ſeducing them 

into a league with the Samnites. F. VI. About A Lawin 
this time the infamous paſſion of a Roman, named — 
Papirius, for one of bis inſolvent Debtors, occaſious 

ihe paſſing of a law at Rome, whereby CREDI- 

TORS are diſabled from OY the . of 

their DEBTORS. | 


H. A F. XIII. 


$. I. The Veſtini, a People on the coaſt f the Adri- 
atick ſea, take arms againſt Rome, in the Conſulate. 
of L. Furius Camillus and D. Junius Brutus. 

Brutus defeats them in battle. F. II. Camillus, 423. 
wbo was to act againſt the Samnites, falling fick, 8 
names to the Dictatorſhip L. Papirius Curſor, who QFabius. 
points Quintus Fabius Rullianus to be his General : 
of tbe *** The — * taken the field a- 


gainſt 


429- 
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painſt the Samnites, returns ſoon after is Rome on 


account of ſome Religious Scruple, but fir forbids 


Fabius to hazard a battle with the enemy during bis 
abſence. Fabius nevertheleſs attacks the Samnites, 


dd pains a notable vittory; after which be burns 


all the ſpoil, that it may not do honour to the Dic- 
tator, by being carried in bis Triumphal Proceſſion. 
Papirius haſteus back to the camp to puniſh his dif- 


obedient General of the Horſe. Fabius ig reſcued 


out of the hands of the Lictors, and eſcapes to 


Nome. His father immediately gets the Senators 


together, in order to obtain a favourable decree for 


him. Papirius arrives on a ſudden, takes his place 


in the Senate, and orders his Lictors to ſeize young 


Fabius. The father bereupon appeals to the Peo- 
ple. Papirius, bo tbe thing is unprecedented, dees 
nt difpute the legality of the appeal; but the Peo- 


ple themſelves, when the affair comes before them, 


are unwilling to interpoſe their Authority ; they chuſe 


rather ta become interceſſors with the Dictator, who 
at their requeſt pardons the offender. F. III. Papi- 
rius returns to the camp with a new General of the 
Horſe, and finding his army ill-affeted to him, Be- 
cauſe of his ſeverity in command, changes his manner 
on a ſudden, becomes familiar with his ſoldiers, and 
iz a little time gains their affettions. . After which he 
reduces the Samnites to ſus for peace. F. IV. The 
Senate grant the Samnites only à year”s truce, which 
the latter break fo ſoon as they: hear that Papirius 
bas quitted the Dictatorſhip: They are joined by the 


. 430- Apulians. Little progreſs is made in the war this 
_1 year, when C. Sulpicius Longus and Q. Aulius 


Cerretanus are Confuls. But their ſucceſſors, Q. 
N | Fabius 
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Fabius (who bad been General of the Horſe. to Pu- 
pirius) and I.. Fulvius Curvus, &y ailful conduit 
obtain a compleat viftory over the enemy. &. V. The 


Samnites repenting of their breach of the Truce, en- 


deavour io paciſy the Romans by making reſtitution 
— POLACROP RAE 
nen | 


CHAP. XIV. 


1 The Samnites deing refuſed- a Peace, not- 

withſtanding the ſatisfattion they have made for the 
breach of the Truce, prepare to carry on the war 
with vigour ; and they appoint one Pontius, an able 
officer, to be their General, At Rome T. Veturius 


and Sp. Poſthumius are choſen Conſuls. Pontius 
by a ſtratagem draws theſe Generals with their Le- 


gious into a dangerous paſs (called afterwards the 


i 


431. 


432. 


Caudine Forks) where they are ſurrounded by the Cau line 
Samnites, and have no poſſibility of forcing their 


way out of it. The Samnite General being unde- 
termined. in what manner to treat the Romans, is 
them all free, or without mercy to cut them all off. 
The ſon, rejecting this advice, will ſpare the lives of 
the Romans, but demands as the condition, That 
they all paſs unarm'd under the Yoke, Officers 
and Soldiers; that they engage to draw all their 


forces out of Samnium, and give hoſtages for the 


performance of this article. The Romans, after 


ſome demur, ſubmit to the terms impoſed, being ex- 


borted to it by L. Lentulus, 4 confiderable Officer 
2x the army. The Conſuls, at their return to Rome, 
8 being 


431 


put in execution by a Fecialis appointed thereto; but 


F. III. Satricum revolts from the Romans; and 
the Samnites ſurpriſe Fregellz, a Roman Colony, 
and, after a promiſe of quarter, burn the inhabitants 

_ alive. C. Mænius, being appointed Dictator 10 
tate cogniſance of treaſonable prafiices, and alledging 
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being aſhamed to appear in publick, inſtantly name a 
Dictator to hold the Comitia for electing new Con- 
ſuls. - This election however is not made till the Go- 
vernment falls into an Inter-regnum. F. II. And 
then the Faſces' are given to Papirius Curſor (a 24 
time) and to Publilius Philo (a 3d time.) The 
Treaty made with the Samnites being laid before the 
Senate, Poſthumius (one of thoſe Conſuls who had 
been parties to-it) declares that the Roman People 
are not bound by it, as not being made by their orders; 
that the honaur of the Republick will be ſaved by ſur- 
rendering him and the reſt of the Officers concerned 
in that Treaty to the Samnites, which he moves may. 
be forthwith done. This propoſal is approved, and 


Pontius, the Samnite General, reproaching the Ro- 
mans with baſeneſs and breach of faith, refuſes to 
accept the priſoners in ſatisfattion of. the Treaty. 


all canvaſſing for Offices to be Treaſon againſt the 
State, cites ſeveral Patricians to trial os accuſatian 
of that ſort ; but be is forced, by the clamour of the 
whole body of the Nobles, to dgſiſt; and being himſelf 
accuſed of the ſame crime, abdicates bis 2 * 
a trial, and is n W es: A 
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CHAP. XV. 
. I. Cornelius Lentulus being created Dicta- 


tor, leads an army againſt the Samnites incamped 


near Caudium, and gives them a great overthrow. 


Papirius Curſor, his General of the Horſe, takes 
from them Luceria (in Apulia) and reſcues the 600 
Roman Knights, who had been given as Hoſtages 
upon the Treaty with Pontius. F. II. Papirius 7s 


choſen (a 3d time) and Q. Aulius Cerretannus (a 
24d time) to the Conſulate. The latter takes Fe- 
rentum, the former recovers' Satricum from the 
Samnites. The Character of Papirius. F. III. In 
the Conſulate of L. Plautius and M. Foſlius, a tuo 


Hears Truce is granted to ſome Cities of Samnium. 


The Roman arms proſper in Apulia. Campania | 


i turned into 6 Roman Præfecture. Two new 
Talgks are formed, wwh.ch make the whole num- 


ber 31. F. IV. The next year (Q. Emilius and 
C. Junius Being Conſuls) all Apulia is ſubdued. 


Antium receives law: from Rome for its future go- 


vernment. The ſucceeding Conſuls, Sp. Nautius 


and M. Popilius, name a Dictator, to begin the 
Hege of Saticula, a Campanian City in alliance with 
the Samnites ; and notwithſtanding that thoſe two. 


great men, Papirius Curſor and Publilius Philo, are 


both choſen (the 4th time) to the Conſulate for the 


year following, the carrying on of that ſiege is com- 
mitted to another Dictator QF abius, :the enemy 


434- on 
435» 


Two new * 
Tribes. — 3 


4365 


438. 


and rival of Papirius, Fabius having. taken Sa- 
ticula, marches to befiege Sora (in the country of the % 
Volſci) hich had gone aver to the Samnites. By 
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day. Luceria in Apulia rebels, and is again redu- 
ced. The Samnites are once more defeated in battle 
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an artful ſtratagem be defeats the Samnites in the 
Feld, but leaves: the fiege of Sora to be finiſhed by 


the next year's Conſuls, M. Pætilius and C. Sul- 
picius (obo is now choſen the 3d time.) Theſe Ge- 
nerals take Sora by means of a ſtratagem ſuggeſted 
to them by a deſerter from the place. F. V. The 
Romans ſurpriſe three Cities of the Auſones in one 


by the Romans. The next year, "when L. Papi- 


tus Curſor ( fifth time) and C. Junius Brutus 


(a 24 time) are Conſuls, C. Pœtilius Libo is na- 
med Dictator to carry on the war. He recovers ſe- 
veral Cities from the Samnites. The year follow- 
ing, when M. Valerius and P. Decius are in the 
Conſulate, the Romans being alarmed with the ap- 
prebenſions of a war with all Hetruria, appoint C. 
Sulpicius Longus Dictator to conduct it; but ne 
boſtilities enſue on either ſide. N 


r. XL... 
F. I. Appius Claudius, one of the Cenſors of 
Rome, diſpleaſes the Senate, by admitting the 


Sons of Frxzep Men into that Body. The 


People reform this abuſe the next year (when C. 


442. 
443 


Appius 

__ CLavdt 

Vs, CEN 
SOR, 


Junius (the third time) and Q. Emilius (the 2d 
time) are Conſuls) and make ſome new regulations. 
F. II. Emilius routs the Hetrurians. F. III. 


During the adminiſtration of Q. Fabius (a 2d time 
Conſul) and C. Marcius, the Cenſor Appius ob- 


Ninately refuſes to quit his office, though his eighteen 
months (the legal zime for its duration ) are expired, 
; . Fe 
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preſuming on ibe favour of the People, becauſe be 
„ ee ng to bring «water to Rome, and 
& fine. road between that City and Capua. Ve is 
proſecuted before the People; even of the Tri- 
bunes are againſt him, but the other three taking 
Kim — OY 
e vier E 


"CHAP. XVII. 


8. 1 The Conful Fabius aher ite Hetrurin 


in battle near Sutrium. He penetrates into the 


Ciminian Foref, deemed impervious, after tobicb 


he gives the enemy à ſecond overtbrow, F. II. 


The Roman . army, under the Conſul Marcius, 
not having equal ſucceſs again} the Samnites, and 


the Conſul falling ſict, the Senate orders Fabius 
to name Papirius Curſor (the man be moſt bates) 
10 be Dictator to carry on that war, Fabius, after 


Some ſtruggle with himſelf, complies, F. III. He | 


continues (with the title of Proconſul) 7 conduf? 


the war againft the Hetrurians, and routs them 
once more, though the ſoldiers of their army had 


Sound themſchves by oaths to conquer or die. F. IV. 


The Dictator Papirius «no Jeſs ſucceſsful againſt. 


#e Samnites, uo, to raiſe the courage of thiir 
Troops, had. given them finer . arms "than" uſual. 
Le returns to Rome, aud, bring now very old,” ve- 
tires for the ret af bis tf from publick buf 
S. V. Q. Fabius (4 gd tne) and P. Degius Mus 
(a ad time] are 
the war with ſucceſs g "the Samnites, affited 
„ 4 Decius reduces the He- 


* 
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choſen Conſuls, Fabius condut?s - 
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trurians 10 ſue for an Alliance with Rome, but they 
obtain only a Truce for one year. He ſubdues all. 
Umbria. F. VI. Appius Claudius, tbe Cenſor, 
is choſen to the Conſulate with L. Volumnius. Ap- 
pius ftays at Rome, while Fabius (in quality of 
Proconſul) carries on the war proſperouſly in Sam- 
nium, and Volumnius leads an army with ſucceſs 
447-, againſt the Salentines. In the following Conſulate 
7 Q. Marcius and P. Cornelius the HxRNIeI re- 

oo bel, and are ſubdued ; and the SaMniTs are twice 
448. defeated. The Faſces being transferred to Poſthu- 
mius Megellus and Tib. Minucius, the Romans 

gain two more vittories over the Samnites, but Mi- 

449- nucius is ſlain in the ſecond. battle.: F. VII. In the 
ſucceeding Conſulate of Sempronius Sophus and P. 
Sulpicius Saverrio, the Samnites requeſt and ob- 
tain à renewal of their. old. alliance with Rome. 
146 1 7 80 who bad £25 e 4-5 totally ſub- 


1 


CHAP. XVIII. 


3 I The renowned Q. Fazrus being Grote | 
"this year, acquires the ſurname of Maximus, fer 
bis reformation of an abuſe introduced by Appius, 
. zobo had diſperſed great numbers of the Freed Men 
and meaneſt of the People into all the Ruſtick Tribes, 
. hereby to influence the Elections according to bis own 
 bumaur. - One Flavius, who had been a Scribe, is 
* the firength of this baſe faction raiſed to the Cu- 
rule Mdileſhip.) Fabius recomſines thoſe mean fel- 
45 | lows to: the four City Tribes, F. II. The next year 
| . Cornelius 3 and L. Genucius are 
Con- 


* * the 
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Conſuls) is ſpent chiefly in ſending Colonies to the + 
Conquer d Cities. In the ſucceeding Conſulate of Li- 
_ Denter and Emilius Paulus, the art of Paint- - 
ing is introduced at Rome by C. Fabius, ſurnamed Fanve. | 
| P:cros. Cleonymus, ſen of Cleomenes, King rf 
| Sparta, brings a fleet upon the coaſt of Italy, ond. 
makes two deſcents there without ſucceſs. F. III. Al 452. 
tbe following year the Republick is govern d by two 


Dictators, ſucceſſively created, Q. Fabius and New 
lerius Corvus. The former queils an inſurrefion of 


the Marſi ; the latter obtains a ſignal victory over 
tbe Hetrurians, to whom: afterwards a Truse is 
e ee a ak | 


» - 


CHAP. XIX. 


5. I. In the year of Rome 453, when ele 453. 

Corvus is the fifth time Conſul, and bas Q. Apu- 

leius Panſa for, bis College, a Law is paſſed at 

the motion of ta T ribunes, of the name of Ogul- 

nius, 0 qualify PEB EIA xs for the Pontificate and PAE. 
Augurate. F. II., Te Lex Valeria is confirmed rien 
anew. F. III. Q 1 Fabius Maximus declines the — 
Conſulſhip, to which the People would again raiſe © 

him, and at bis un requeſt obtains the Curule 


a in 1 Mer be Sant 50 Sim. 


"OH AP." Xx. 


. 1 The Hetrurians break + the br bs 

| Rome, in the"Conſulate of M. Fulvius Pætinus 
and T. Manlius Torquatus: Picenum obtains an 
"_ with the — gat "The Conſul Masli- 


r. us, 


454 


* 
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Us, 45 b0 wwas to ar againſt the Hetrurians, being © 
\ killed dy a fall from his horſe, Valerius Corvus is 
by every voice in the Comitia declared Conſul (the 
6th time) 10 ſucceed him. The very preſence of ſo 
renowned a warrior firikes'a terror into the enemy ; | 
- they quit the field, and retire into their” Towns.) 
| ( Tbis was the laſt Military expedition of that great 
| 45s. man, who lived to an hundred years & age. F. II. 
In the cloſe of the follrwing Conſulate of Cn. Ful⸗ 
vius and L. Cornelius Scipio, 4 report being 
ſpread, "that both the Hetrurians and the Sam- 
nites (which laſt had broke their" alliance with 
Rome) were making mighty preparations. to attack 
456. ibe Republick, the Romans caſt their eyes on the 
great Fabius ts be one of their Conſuls for the new 
year, and they oblige bim to accept the Mee contrary 
150 bis inclinations but, at bis requteft, give him P. 
Decius Mus (who bad been Conſul 4 bim in 
the year 44 5) t6 be bis Callegue. The Hetrurians, 
;nflead of taking the field, rome 10 4 reſolution to afſt © 
peace; ſo that the Conſuls march their two armits 
into Samnium, and make terrible en in 
wats that ae, Tr ; 


- +, 
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| 8 I. Appine Claudius, who /wh years before bad 
wad / 6 fruitleſs attempt to exclude" the Plebeians 
frem the Conſulate, endeavours now with the ſame 
. wiew 10 get the Conſular Faſces for Fabius and 
Bimſelf. Fabius being preſident in the Comitia, 
| 447. Oppoſes his gun re- election; whereupon Volumnius 
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Flamma, 4 Plebeian, is Joined with Appius 5 
the Conſulſhip. Fabius and Decius (in quality 0 
Proconſuls) are continued in ibs command of their 
reſpefive armies for fix months longer. Fabius Hin- 

ders the, Lucanians from joining the Samnites, 

Decius gains great aduaniages over the latter, 9 
compleat whoſe dęſtruction Volumnius marches 4 

net army into Samnium. . II. But be ſeon after 

leaves that country to go to the aſſiſtance of his Col. 

legue Appius, much embarraſſed with a war 4 Appius 
gainſt the Hetrurians, frengtbened by a lech of an Vo- 
Samnites and another of Gauls. Appius pretends lumnius. 
to be diſpleaſed with "bis arrival, upon which Vo- 
lumnius offers. to lead back his army into Samnium: 
But the troops of Appius oppoſe this motion. The 
united armies of the two Conſuls come to a batile 
with the enemy, and totally defeat them. F. III. 
After this Volumnius returns into his own province, 
and gains anew victory over the Samnites, uo (af- 


ter Fabius and Decius, whoſe: Pr te was ex- 
| pired, were en to PO * made an in- 


0 H A P. XXII. 85 


* I. 7 be Republick being alarmed Mis accounts 
ke Appius, of extraordinary preparations for war 
by the Hetrurians and their allies, (the Umbrians, Od 
Gauls, and Samnites) elec Fabius (the gthtime) F. see 
to the Conſulate, and, at bis requeſt, b Comitia _—_— 
grant him Decius again for a Collegue, ibo the firſt + - 
_ * Centuries have already voted for Volumnius. ing! 


"HR himſelf e . the rv. . II. wy 
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rivalſiip happens at this time between the Patrician 
and Plebeian Ladies for the reputation of ſtrili 
Cbaſtity. F. III. When the time comes for the Con- 
fuls ta take the field, the Senate decree the conduct 
of- the-war againſt the Hetrurians to Fabius. De- 
cius (to comply with the humour of his party, the 
Plebeians) refuſes to yield that command to bis Pa- 


trician Collegue, unleſs it fall io bim by lot; and be 


appeals from the Senate's decree to the People. The 
People having heard the pleas of the two competi- 


tors, and conſider d the preſent exigence, determine in 


favour of Fabius as the greater General. F. IV. 
Fabius in his way to the camp being informed that 
Appius has fortified it in ſuch an extraordinary man- 
ner as betrays fear, ſends orders beſore bim immedi- 
ately to level the fortifications : and after bis arrival, 
inſtead of ſbutting up bis ſoldiers within Lines, be 
keeps them in conſtant motion by frequent marches and 
counter-marches. Before be enters «pon attion, be 
returns to Rome, but for-what reaſon is uncertain. 
The Senate, that be may be able to contend with the 


enemy, judging it neceſſary to ſtrengthen him by 4 


ſecond army, Fabius deres that his Collegue Decius 
may be the General to command it; which requeſt is 


granted. The Conſuls, having ſent Volumnius 


with an army into Samnium, and leaving two ather 
armies incamped near the city, to cover it on the fide 


e Hetruria, take the Feld. The forces of the ent- 
m are diuided into two bodies, whith incamp ſepa · 
*  rately; One confifts of Samnites (who bad been dri- 
ven out ef their oun country) and Gauls; the other 
Hetrurians and Umbrians. Fabius ordering the» 


2 two armies be had 18 near rags to go and ravage 


a part 
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4 part of Hetruria, the Hetrurians and Umbrians 
march away 10 defend it, and in their abſence the . 
Conſuls come to a battle with the united Gauls and 
Samnites. The left wing of tbe Romans, which 
Decius commands, being. terrified and broken by the ., 
armed '\Chariots uſed by the Gauls, he, to recover the. 
courage of his men, devotes himſelf to death in the Devote. 
ſame manner bis father had done on the like occaſion. reits. 
After this Fabius obtains a compleat victory. $. V. 
Before the end of the year the Samnites raiſe tb 
net armies, which are routed by the forces of Ap- 
pius, 2 Prætor of Rome, and the Proconſul Vo- 
lumnius. Rome is n. 65 4 ad ihe _ ter- | 
M by Praazio. 


Hader oi 


ge H A 7 Dr.” 


91 L 1. Pofthumius (the 2d time) 10 M. A- 432. 
tilius Regulus are choſen Conſuls. Poſthumius © + 
falling fick, the war is carried on againſt the Sam- 
nites by Atilius at the bead of only one Conſular ar- 
my. The Samnites have the advantage in this cam- = 
paign, till Poſthumius, being recovered, brings a 
ſecond Roman army into the feld; they then retire, 
and leave their country open to be pillaged. While 
Poſthumius is employed in taking ſome of "their 
Towns, Atilius marcbes to the relief of Luceria' (in 
Apulia) Sefeged (as be was told) by the Samnites. 

He meets the enemy in Bis wway, and comes to a bat- 

tle with them, the ſucceſs of which is ſuch, that nei- 

ther army cares to try a ſecond engagement. Their 

ſituation however forces them to it; and then Ati- 

lus, H. ſingular bravery and ſtill, obtains the victo- E 
55 75. 


Fathers, at bis return to Rome, 'refuſe bim à Tri- 


minium; after which the two Conſuls join their 
Forces to compleat the deſtrution of the Samnites. 


2 and 2 en to * Publick 


_ CONTENTS.” Bi III. 
. F. II. In the mean time Poſthumius, without 
orders from the Senate, leaves Samnium, and 
marches into Hetruria, where be reduces three of 

_ the Lucumonies zo ſue for peace. Nevertheleſs, the 


mph, "becauſe of his irregular: proceedings... He ob- 


' tains it however by tbe favour of the People. 5. ; 
III. I the no Confulate of L. Papirius Curſor '0, 

| (fon of the famous Papirius). and Sp. Carvilius, h 
16000 of their Jolahers bind themſelves by oaths and li 
imprecations 10 conguer -or die. Their robole army 4 
0 of 3600 H hilt Catuilius —— Ss 
Cominium, in the eaftern extrenilnaf — 10 
Papirius leads his forces againſt the formidable army 7 
ef the enemy, incamped near Aquilonia in Hirpinia. pal 
He gains the vittery by the new ftratagem of making obt 
the Muleteers and other ſervants of bis army (whom Wl tiv 


be mounted upon Mules, and ſent to ſome diſtance) 


come to bis affiſtance.  $, IV. Carvilius takes Co- 


But the war breaking out afreſh in Hetruria, Car- 
vilius leads bis army into that Country, and reduces 
the enemy to buy a truce fer a year. Both tbe Con- 
ſuls have Triumphs, In this year à Sun-dial is the 
frft time ſeen at Rome. F. V. A new regulation is 
made at Rome, relating to the Guardianſhip of 
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"CHAP. XXIV. 


: I mattes a ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Fa- 
in Hetruria, But Gurges, through bis ill con- 


— is ſbumefuliy vanquiſhed in a battleewith the 
Samnites. The People of Rome having reſolved: 


to ſerve "under bis fon the remainder of the Cam- 


pdign. - Gurges, aſſſted by bis Father's counſel,” 
obtains a glorious victory over the enemy; and Pon- 


tius, the famous Samnite General, is taken pri. 


„ Se en Wh ES 


* 
— 


Ma ſerpent, F. III. The God arrives in the 
begining of the" next Confalate of L. Poſthumius 


” I Tx 


u. (row the third time choſen) and Junius Brutus 
ces Bubulcus. Poſthumius proudly aſſumes to himſelf 
n- {ctr conduc of the war in Samnium, without drow: 
be ng Tots with bis Collegut, or waiting for a decree of 


the Senate in his favour. When be comes into the 


Fabius Gurges, nt Proconſul, to dei from the 
fege of Cominium (which bad been retaken by tht 
Sathnites) and leave it to him. He takes that loten 


and another, The Senate, nevertheleſs, to puniſh 


1 Q. Fabius ge (ne Sed had 5 
mus) is aboſen to the. Conſulate, though his father 
bad- oppoſed his promotion, The Collegue given him 
is Junius Brutus Scæva. Neisber the one nor ib 
other is tell qualified to conduct an army. Junius 
botdever being well aſſiſted by Carvilius, the latt 


10 puniſh him, old Fabius pacifies them, by offering 


eld, be, contrary 10 the will of the Senate, obiger 


bis 


461. 


„ner. F. II. The Romans, 10 put a ſtop to the A Snake 


Plague, ſend Ambaſſadors to bring from Epidaurus 10 fp de 
the God Fſculipius, worſipp'd there under "he plague» 


462. 


463. 
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bis diſobedience, mortify him in \ ſeveral inſtances ; 

and in the ſucceeding Conſulate, (of P. Cornelius 

Rufinus and Manius Curius Dentatus) be is fined 

Sy the People for a miſdemeanour during his Magi- 

umn fraqy. 8. IV. The Conſul Cux ius (a Hero fa- 

ENTA-» 

Tus. mous fer living in a voluntary poverty) reduces the 

5 Samnites 10 40. Pract, which is not granted them 

the 4th time, on the conditions preſeribed by Curius, 

whom. they in vain endeavcur to bribe. &. V. He 

reduces Sa BIN IA t0 a ftate of ſubjection to the Re- 

exploits i one year. He is afterwards accuſed f 
mmbezzling ſome of the ſpoil' taken from the enemy, | 

but is honourably. acquitted. F. VI. In guality of 

| Proconſul be carries the war into Lucania, the 
464 mew Canſuls, M. Valerius Corvinus and Q Cce- 

dicius Noctua, ſpending their whole year in <orks 

of Peace, and in ſending Colonies to the conquer d Ci- 

ties. To relieve the Praztor of Rome, three new 

rag ”' judges are created t9 try Malefactors. ' The eruelty 

of a Creditor to his Debtor, for whom he bad con- 

ceived an infamous-paſſion, occaſions great commer 

| tions. in Rome in the ſecond Conſulates of Q. Mar- 

465. cius Tremulus and P. Cornelius Arvina, and 5 

nem Seceſſion of the People in the, following year, 

466. when M. Claudius Marcellus and C. Nautius 

| Rutilus are Conſuls. The Patricians, o elt « 

reconciliatinn, are obliged to make conceſſions. Fa- 

bius Maximus, in his old age, is made Dictator, 

to finiſh the accommodation ; ; which done, be pre- 

Ades in the Comitia, <obere M. Valerius Potitus 

* 0. Flus Poztus are choſen n He ſoon 


fie 
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barren of great events. KO 
AH 11 A P. XXV. 


when C. Claudius Canina and M. Emilius Lepi- 


who had been ſent to perſuade them to deſiſt from 
the ſiege of Aretium in Hetruria; and they ſoon af- 


try of the Gauls, and laying it waſte. F. II. The 
next year the Romans, ander the Conſuls P. Cor- 


WSecnones, the i and the Aetrurians. The Sam- 


riſes in arms againſt the Rtpublick. Fabricius de- 
feats the confederate forces of the Lucanians, Brut- 


be God Mars bad fought in perſon for them. F. III. 
The Tarentines, who had not yet openly appear d 
gainſt Rome, fall in a baſlile manner upon a Ro- 
an feet, which chances to come into their port. 
The Romans ſend to demand ſati-fadtion. . The 
arentines inſult the Ambaſſadors in the moſt out- 


_ 


after dies. The year of the new. Confuls proves | 


& 1. ” Nurbing memorable happens the next year, | 
aus are Conſuls. But in the following Conſulate | 
W of c. Servilius Tucca and L., Cæcilius Metellus 
be Tarentines endeavour privately to ftir up Both 


old and new enemies agginſt Rome, The Gauls, 
called Senones, murder ſome Roman Ambaſſadors, | 


nelius and Cn. Domitius, vanquiſb in battle: the 


Fians, and Samnites. The Romans imagine that 


* manner, and then turn their thoughts 16% y 


469- 


ter give the Roman army, under the condutt of Cæ- 
cilius, a terrible overthrow. Curius Dentatus re- 
venges this defeat by leading an army into the coun- 


470. 


- vs 
* * ot 
471. 
. ' 


tes revolt. In the ſucceeding Conſulate of C. Fa- 
bricius and Q. Emilius Papus, almoſt all Italy © 


CONTENTS. Book III 


feek an alliance with Pyrrhus King of Epirus, and 
to invite bim into Italy. [A ſhort account V this 


Prince, and the ſtate of his affairs at this time.) 


472. 


$. IV. The Senate of Rome having long debated, 
whether to begin a war immediately with the Ta. 
rentines, or to defer it, determine for the firſt, and 
the People confirm their Decree, L. Emilius 
(who, with Q. Marcius, is now in the \ Conſulate 1 
marches an army direttly for Tarencums T he mad 
and ridiculous behaviour of the Citizens on his ap. 


. proach. They reſolve to invite Pyrrhus 10 their | 


effftance. Emilius endeavours 10 make them liy ; 


afide this deſign, by generouſly releaſing ſome. Taren. 
tine priſoners he bad taken. F. V. Pyrrhus accepi 


the invitation, and ſends before bim 0 Tarentum 


- the famous Cyneas with 3900 men, who take 1250 


472 
Kine 
PYRRHUS © 
arrives in 


4 * of the CES... 


CH K P. XXVI. 


* I. P. Valerius Lævinus and Tib. Sonnen 
nius are choſen Conſuls at Rome. Pyrrhus (whol: 
Character is given) being arrived at Tarentun 


(after eſcaping ſhipwreck by a. form which diſper# 
his Fleet) takes meaſures to turn the Tarentine 


from the purſuit of Pleaſures, o which they an 


intirely addicted; and he makes himſelf abſolute mo- 


5 ier in the place. In the mean lime the Roman 


ſend Fabricius td viſit. their Colonies. and Allit 
with whom they are fallen into ſame diſcredit, thri 
the villainous behaviour of a Legion of Campania 


5 Soldiers, which had been ſent. by the Republick | 


n Rhegivs at the requeſt of the inhabitant 


9 f 


500 
hoſe 
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and'which bad maſſacred the Citizens, and ſeized 
the City for themſelves. F. II. Pyrrhus bearing at 
Tarentum that the Conſul Lævinus bas march d 
an army into Lucania, takes the field.” He ſends 3 
letter to the Conſul, incamp d near Heraclea, re- 
quiring him to ſubmit the quarrel beteveen Rome 
and Tarentum to bis arbitration... : Lævinus, in 
anſwer, returns @ defiance. Pyrrhus takes a View 
of the Roman camp, and admires the order of it; 
and his confidence of ſucceſs in the war being thereby 
abated, be reſolves to wait for the jundtiou of bis al- 
lies before be hazards a battle; but the Romans 


force bim to fight. He gains the viftory by means 


of his Elephants, F. III. After this ſucceſs Pyrr- 
hus forms Deſigns upon Capua and Naples. Diſ- 
appointed in theſe defigns, be marches towards 
Rome with an intention to befiege it. But bearing 
that the Conſul Coruncanius, who had ſubdued 
all HETRVURIA, is coming with his vidtorious army 
againſt him, be marches back into Campania, where 
Lævinus Baving recruited bis forces, offers bim 
battle once more. The King declines it, and returns 


private converſation with Fabricius. The King re- 


- ſolves to ſend Cyneas 10 Rome with propoſals of 5 


Peace, one of tbe conditions of which is 0 bt a re- 


leaſe of the Roman Priſoners without Ranſom. Cy-- 
neas comes to Rome, and employs all his arts to f. 
fed bis'defires ; but the Senate, moved chiefly lyn 


| — 
. = 
Cas | 


bp 


to Tarentum. F. IV, Hither. Fabricius and two Fanzter- 
other Senators from Rome come to treat with bim rp 
concerning the ranſom f "Priſoners. Hr bas ſome 


ſdirited ſpeech of Appius Claudius the Civilian, Arrios 
* now W . refuſe to enter into any 2 1 
| treaty BITV. 


Ii CONTENTS. Bok. 
treaty of Peace with the King while he continues in 
Italy. Cyneas returns 10 „ er of ad- 

- wmiration of the Romans. 


; | T . 4 1 9 5 4 2 I 11 
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474. 0 42 I. The next year the Romans, ads Abs con- 

| Aub? of "their new Conſuls, P. Sulpicius Saverrio 
and P. Decius Mus, come to à ſecond battle with 

King Pyrrhus, mar Ascul un in Apulia. The 

b Circumſtances” and event of tbis action are not well 

| "known. Pyrrhus retires to Tarentum, and tbe 
4. Conſuls into winter-quarters. F. II. The year fol- 
"lowing, voben C. Fabricius and Q. Emilius Papus 

(both a 2d time) are Conſuls, he Carthaginians 

ſend a fleet to tbe aſſiſtance of the Romans againſt 

' Pyrrhus, who, they fear, will invade their: domi- 

nions in Sicily, be ſhould conclude a Peace with 

_ the Romans. (He bad been invited thither by the 
Sicilians.) © The Senate refuſe the affiftance offer d, 

Vet enter into a Treaty with Carthage. F. III. 
Te Romans and Epirots having again talen the 
Fexld, andthe two armies lying in fight of each other 
In the territory of Tarentum, the ee ſend a 
letter to the Ning, giving bim notice of the treachery 
of bis'Phyſician, cho bad Her d t 2 bim for 
a run. Pyrrhue, in return fur their rnerqſicy, 
'- releaſes the Roman Priſoners, and ontt mort ſends 
Cyneas #0 Romeè with propoſals of peace, but to 0 
 Pyrrbus effet. F. IV. Pyrrhus leaving à garriſon in Ta- 
Hide De bis army iftto Sein. 
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AIAN NES eee eee OG nf 1 

708 8 I. The ftate of Sicily at tbe time of Pyrchus's Ry 
arrival, there... He mates rapid and extenſive con- 

gueſis in the' iſand. F. II. In the mean tima the 
Romans ehr Cornelius. Ruffinus and G. Junius 

Brutus tothe Cunſulate. Theſe: Generult lend their 

forees againſt the Samnites, -adventageatſiy\pafied 

is their monutains, and ſuſfer a ſhomeful-defeat ned 
After this, Ruffnus byry firatogemitakes Croton 
from the Bruttians. Locris ſubmits to tb Ro- 
mans, the inhabitants -having juſt 9 the 


| 4 tt * — 
Ora — 1 Lade 1s 477 
Gurges, and C. — — 21 wit gh 
fuceeſs againſt the ee, 
tians, Ibeſe nations ſend: Is intreat Pytrhut c re. 
turn ta their, aſiſtance. The King's. affairs in dci - 

ly being we in @ bad men, he is glad. f ſp, hne. 

able a,pretext-to-leave via land... His fleets, in its Rae 
Rte is. diſperſed-and partly dE, "Ye 
flees. Alter bis landing Near 8 
1 be.is attacked in, bis .,march<to; Taren- | 
tum, yd boch of, Mamertines (wha bad paſſed 
the. Streights, expreſey) end ſuffers..a canfederable 
laſs. Ne lays waſte the territory of tht Lagrenſes 1 
and. plungers the Temple..of -Proferpine d IV. +75, 
Curius Dentatus (a 2 lime) and L. Cornelius 
Lentulos ere raiſed te the, Conſulate at Rome. 
The. Peoples from: ſame; wnaccauntable caprize, be- 
ing unwilling to inliſt tbemſelves for the mar, Cur 
r pan who n 
Vos. „UI. a es, 
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ill 
5. W. e ue paris Cohſuk, L. Papiritis Curt 4. 
ſor and Sp. Cat vilius (hoth promoted aa d time) 
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avs ſcance untor d San⁰νi̊um with u armicy = 
when i certain; account comes ius Pyrrhus is dead. p. Finde, 
be mater ef bis death i ralated ol This n 
throws: the Ba ES into deſpair m they put all io 
tbe hazard af 4. battle, art defeated, - and thereby 
totally ſubdued by Hapirius, afler a war which 
bad iofed y years. The BRVT TIA Ng And Luar Brotans 
ans omit con. after a and Papirius negeti- ge. ſub. 
eius previailn with Milo and the Tarentines 10 put . I 
= /beir City and Citadel inte the bands of the Romans; 
WW offer which the Carthaginians, whoſe fleet lay ber 
fave Tarentumi, and who ſcem to have had @ deſigns 
upon it, failiaway from #bt couſt. 5. V. be Con- 483. 
ſular Faſces are trangferred to Quinctius Claudius 
and LGenocius; and the. Romans being yow in be aiv 
a condition to quail the perfidions Campanian Ler-, 
gion, which kad formerly ſeized RatGium, be- W 
feege it, carry the place, reſtore it to thoſe of the old *. 
inhabitants bo had eſcaped the maſſacre, and put | 
all who remain f the Legion to death. F. VI. 423. 
The following Conſulate of C. Genucius and + 
Cornelius produces nothing ef moment; and the , 
moſt memorable thing that happens under the admi- 
niſtration of their ſucceſſors, Q. Ogulnius and C. silver Mo- 
Fabius Pictor, is tbe Coining of Silver Money al 27 = 
Rome for the firſt time. & VII. The next year, 1 
when, Appius Claudius (/ox of Appius the Blind) 43s. 
and P. Sempronius Sophus ere Conſuls, Picenum 
ts totally ſubdued, and the Saki x xs are made intire- 
ly Roman, by being admitted to the right of ſuffrage 
in the Nennen en F. VIII. The Conſuls of 

the 
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the following year, L. Julius ad M. Atilius Re- 
gulus, commence" a war teith the Salentines; and 
this nation, \topetber with abe Sarcinates in Umbria, 


merius Fabius and D. Junius Pera, Rome be- 
tomes thereby miſtreſs all the Countries in IT A- 
Ly from the remoteſt part of Hetruria 10 the. 1o- 
nian Sea, and from the Tyrrhenian Sea 4% the. A- 
dristick. 3. IX. The Repiblick is now wre by 
foreign States. The Ambaſſadors from Apollonia 
in Maeeden beg inſulted by ſome of \theCitizens 
of Rome, the ener ars deliver d upto the Apol- 
loniates, and a law is puſſad to mate the like prac. 
nir gentrul in like caſes). In the Confulate: of Q. 
Fabi Gurges and L. Mamihus Vitulus, :be-Ro- 
mans regulute tbeir Finances, and appoint four 
Provincial Quæſtors for the nme into 
wich ud end one? esu bY noi 
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8. I. New difſenfions ariſe in the Republick, on be- 


caſion of @ propoſal to add two Quæſtors to the 
_ wo already eſtabliſhed. The Tribunes reſolve 
not to ſuffer an election of Conſuls, unleſs it be 
nale a rule, that, of the four Quzſtors, two 


be always Plebeian. The two parties come at. 


length to this compromiſe, that Military Kri- 
 bunes ſhall be elefed to the government, and that 
' the People ſhall be free to chuſe Patricians or 


Plebeians fo the Quæſtorſhip. The- People 


chuſe not only the Military Tribunes but zhe 
Qveæſtors 100 out of the Patricians only. F. II. 


We Tribunes revive the old quarrel about the © 


_ difiribution of the conquered lands. . ppius's 


advice to the Senate, to raiſe a divifion among 
"thoſe Magiſtrates, is followed with ſucceſs. 
F. III. The affair of the ARABIA Law 


is revived, Poſthumius, one of the Military 


Tribunes, and General of the army, by bis 


| breach of word, and by ſome imprudent menaces, 
ſo pr ovokes bis ſoldiers, that they mutiny. At- 


Var. III. B | _ 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book II. 
tempting to puniſh the mutineers, be is flain by 
them. The Senate, fearing leſt the People, in 
crder to ſcreen the murderers, ſhould chuſe Ple- 
beian Military T ribuncs for #he new year 
(340) uſe all their endeavours to get the Con- 
ſulſhip reſtored; and they prevail. The faſces, 
after being ſeven years in the banlls of Mi'i- 
tary Tribunes, are transferred to two Conſuls, 
A. Cornelius Coſſus and L. Furius Medul- 
linus, who ſhew great moderation and prudence 
in the proſecution EG criminaks. F. IV. In 
the year 344, the People chuſe three of the faur 

Quæſtors out of the Plebeians. And the Se- 
| nate. is forced to conſent to an eleBion. of Mili- 
_ taty Tribunes for the next year. Three Pa- 
| tricians are choſen. Theſe being ordered by ihe 
Senate 10 name 4 Dictator, on occaſion of 6 
war w th the Volſci, two of them refuſe. The 
Senate bereupon bas recourſe, as formerly, to the 
Tribunes ; but theſe return @ diſdainfu! anſwer, 
and will not medd'e in the diſpute. Servilius 
Ahala, the third Military Tribune, names P. 
Cornelius Dictator, who quickly puts an end 
_ to the war. Servilius's two Collegues, in an- 
ger againſt the Senate, propoſe Military Tri- 
bunes ot the next elettion : However Patricians 
are choſen, and fo likewiſe the next year. The 
... Tribunes of the Commons, provoked to the wt- 
_ moſt, revenge tbemſelues, by uppoſing the levies 
For a war with the Veientes, who bad ir;Julted 
the Roman Ambaſſadors ; and they make the old 
Affair of the Agrarian Law their pretence. The 
Senate get the beiter of this oppoſition, by decree- 

- 2020 ing 
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ing that tbe infantry fball bereafter have Pav 
out of the publick treaſury, during the ſervice. 


The People joyfully confirmed this Decree, and 


readily offer themſetves to be inliſted. 


T 
the Commons had ſhewed to a Patri- 
cian, and the compliance of Hurtenſius with their 


defires in his favour, ſeemed to promiſe a better 


underſtanding, and more union between the Se- 


nate and People, than there had been of late: But 


the very next year, in the Conſulate of 7. Quinc- 
tins Capitolinus and Fabius Vibulanus, new diſſen- 
ons aroſe with relation to the Queſtorſhip. ;: 
¶ [The inſtitution of this office is aſcribed by Plu- 


tarch to Poplicola, who (according to the ſame 


Author) left the choice of the Quæſtors to the 
People. Their buſineſs was to collect the taxes, 


counts of their receipts and diſburſements of the 
publick money, of which they were the treaſurers, 
and for which they were accountable. And haſt. 
ly, the Rom&n eagles were depoſited with them, 
and they delivered them out, at the Conſuls com- 
mand, when the Romans marched into the field.] 


HE affeftion which four Tribuues of 


defray the expences of war, and keep exact ac- 


Year of 
ROME 
cc. 
Bef. J. C. 


Four hun- 


dred twen- 


Conſul - 

ſhip. 

Livy, B. 4+ 
c. 43. 


To this time, only two of theſe Officers had 


been annually choſen, who never ſtirred from 
Rome. The Conſuls propoſed that two others 
ſhould now be added, to attend the Generals in 
the field, take account of the ſpoils won from 
the enemy, ſell the booty, and above all, provide 


for the ſubſiſtence of the army. The Senate 


warmly feconded this Propoſal, till the Tribunes 
B 2 * demand. 


a 


"Y 


Year of demanded, that ſome of the Quæſtors ſhould 
henceforward be Plebeians. (Hitherto the Quæ- 


ROME 
CCCXXxXxll. 
Bef. J. C. 
Four hun- 
dred twen- 


ty. 


Eighty- 
melt Con- 
tulſhip. 


_ threw the Republick into a kind of anarchy : For 
the Tribunes ſometimes even oppoſed the Se- 


agreed to let Military Tribunes be choſen inſtead 


_ conſtantly hindered this Officer's holding any 
Aſſembly for the chuſing of Conſuls. At length 
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ſtors had been choſen out of the Patricians only.) 
Both Conſuls and Senate, at firſt, oppoſed this 
demand with all their might, afterwards they 
yielded thus far, That in the election of Quæ- 
ſtors, as in that of Military Tribunes, the Roman 
People, if they thought fit, ſhould chuſe as ma- 
ny Plebeians as Patricians. But the Tribunes de- 
manding that two of the Quæſtors ſhould al- 
ways indiſpenſably be Plebeians, the Senate, ra- 
ther than ſubmit to this, dropt the deſign of in- 
creaſing the number of thoſe officers. The Tri- 
bunes, in revenge, renewed the propoſal. of the 
diviſion of the lands; nor would they ſuffer the 
preſent Conſuls to hold the Comitia for electing 
new ones, but inſiſted on having Military Tri- 
bunes for the next year. This Senate were now 
more than ever concerned to hinder this, leſt, if 
Plebeians were choſen to the Government, the 
Agrarian Law ſhould take place. The obſtina- 
cy of the two parties in holding to their demands 


nate's meeting to name an Inter- rex; but they 


L. Papirius Mugillanas, being Inter-rex, by ex- 
poſtulations and ſoft perſuaſions, brought each | 
of the parties to yield ſomething of its preten- Fa 
ſions, in order to a reconcilement. The Senate 


of Conſuls ; and the Tribunes of the Commons 


COn- 
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conſented that in the election of the four Quæ- 
ſtors, the People ſhould give their votes as they 
pleaſed, either to Patricians or Pleeians ; and 
thus the diſpute ended. 

The Aſſembly for the election of Military Tri- 
bunes was held firſt; and, notwithſtanding all the 
credit and intrigues of the Tribunes of the Com- 
mons, four Patricians were choſen, L. Quinctius c 
Cincinnatus, Sp. Furius Medullinus, M. Manlius, 
and A. Sempronius Atratinus, (couſin to the Conſul 


of the ſame name:) Sempronius preſided in the e- 


lection of Quzſtors *. Antiſtius and Pompilius, 
two Tribunes of the Commons, aſked the Quz- 
ſtorſhip, the firſt for his ſon, the ſecond for his 


brother; yet none but Patricians were promoted 


to that office ; the People had not power to de- 
ny it to men whoſe fathers and anceſtors had 
been honoured with the Conſulſhip. The Tri- 
bunes of the Commons, enraged almoſt to mad- 
neſs at this preference, cried out, Nhat Tw 
Tribunes of the Commons, one recommending his ſon, 
the other bis brother, and both diſregarded ! There 


5 


Year of 
ROME 
CCCxxXxI17, 
Bef. J. C. 
Four hun- 
dred nine- 


teen. 


Ninth 

Mil. Trib. 

_ B. 4. 
43. 


ruſt infallibly have been ſome deceit in gatbering 


the votes, and A. Sempronius ought 10 be called 
to account for it, But as he was a man of known 
probity, and his innocence and the dignity with 
which he was then inveſted, ſet him above their 


By a letter from Cicero to Carius (Ep. 30. L. vii. ad 


Famil.) it appears, that, in their time, the Quæftors were 
elected in Comitia Tributa, But I find no reaſon to be- 


lieve, that, at this time, they were elected in thoſe aſſem- 
blies, nor ſo long as the People choſe the * out of 


the Patricians only. 


3 3 reach, 
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Vear of reach, they turned all their fury againſt C. Sem- 
ROME” proniut, his relation, before | of, and re- 
Bef. J- C."yived the proſecution againſt him (for his i 
dred nine- conduct in the laſt battle), which Hortenfus, at 
=en- _- the requeſt of Tempanius, had dropped. He was 
Ninth Mil, again cited to appear at the end of twenty-ſeven 
Ted. days. During this interval, Sempronius conſtant- 
ly attended the Senate, and being reſolved not to 
loſe his character there, by a timorous behaviour, 
zealouſly oppoſed the requeſt of the Tribunes, 
cancerning the partition of the lands ; and he 
behaved himſelf with the ſame ſteadineſs on his 
trial : Bur notwithſtanding all the ſollicitations of 
the Senate in his favour, he was fined 15,000 

Aſſes [48]. 8 5. 9 .] 

Year of F. II. IN the following Military Tribuneſhip 
— P . fog of Agrippa Menenius, Sp. Nautius, P. Lucretius, 
Bet. J- C- and C. Servitius, a plot was formed by the ſlaves, 
dred eigh to ſet Hire to the City, and ſeize the Capitol; but 
TED this ſecret was revealed by ſome of the conſpira- 
Tenth tors, and the miſchief prevented. Soon after, 
Lie E.. Lavicum®, a city included in the Latine confe- 
c 45- deracy, gave the Romans ſome reaſons to ſuſpect 
ten her fidelity. And the next year (in which the Re- 
Rome. publick was governed by three Military Tribunes 

Year of only, M. Papirius, C. Servilius, and J. Sergius) 
eee produced the intire revolt of the Lævicani, who 


Te her. Joined the qu, pillaged the territory of Ty: 
dred ſeven- culum, and incamped with their pew allies under 
teen. the Algidus. It was ordered by the Senate that 
Eleventh TWO of the Miltary Tribunes ſhould take the 
Mil. Trib. field, and the third continue to govern the city. 
| pon this a conteſt aroſe between the three, no 

one 


41 AQ GG wn 3a 
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d we 


N 
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one of them being willing to. ſtay at hame. The Year of 
Senate was offended at theſe diſputes; and . 5 5 3 
Seruilins Fidenas, formerly Dictator, put an end BF IS. 
to them by his paternal authority, eommanding — d 
his fon C. rules, ane of —— th nent 0 
ſtay in Ram. But the two Generals agreed no Eleventh _. 
better in the field than they had done in the city; = gg 

each was for fighting the enemy bis wo way; e. 46. 

they deſpiſed. cach other, and the troops were a 
divided into two parties. When the news of this. 
diſcord came to Rome, Q; Servilius apprehended 8 

the conſequences of it, and adviſed his ſon to raiſe 

more troops to be in readineſs at all events: And 
n For, the twa Ge- 
nerals having at length agreed to command the 
troops alternately each his day, Sergius ſoon after 
unprudently hazarded a battle, and by a ſtrata-, 
gem of the enemy, who deſignedly gave ground 
to dra him into an ambuſh, was intirely defeat - 

ed. He took refuge with his broken troops in 

Tuſculum, Upon this news the Senate ordered a 

| Dictator to be created; and the younger Servi- 
lizs nominated his father, who (as fome ſay) ap- 
pointed his ſon General of the Horſe. The fa- 
ther and fon left Rome at the head of a new ar. 
my (that which had fled to Tuſculum being recal- 
led) and ineamped within two miles of the ene- 
my. The Dictator being there informed that e. 4. 
they were grown negligent and Pan 
he marched with haſte to attack t —. 
them, inveſted I. avicum, their place 
and took it by aſſault. And lf tis bing den 


B 4 ok BS: 


Yer of 
ROME 


| ecexxxvi. 


Bef. J. C. 
Four 
dred ix 


— ͤ b 


Twelfth 
Mil. Trib. 


Pear of 
ROME 


 CCEXXXVITL. 


Fo Bei. 12 


Four dun- 


* tius, L. Servilius, 


equal diftribution of the lands, conquered from the 


acquiſition, thoſe of the Patricians whoſe ample 


lands, and making a fair partition of them a- 


ce Roman Hiſtory. © Book II. 
in eight days, he returned to Rome, and imme - 
diately laid down his office. l 

The ſucceeding Military Tribunes, P. Lacre- 
Agrippa Menenius, and Sp. Vetu- 
ris, gained no other glory but that of preſerving 
the Republick in the ſame tranquility in which | 
they mu | 

But the next year (when A. Sempronius, NM. 
Papirius, 9. Fabius, and Sp. Nautius, governed 
the Commonwealth) Sp, Mecilius, a fourth time 
Tribune of the People, and Metilivs, now Tri- 
bune a third time, renewed the al of an 


enemies of Rome. This tended to a confiſeation 
of the eſtates, poſſeſſed by a great part of the 
Nobility. The city of Rome had been built 
upon ground, originally belonging to the city of 
Alba, and had ſcarce any territory, but what 
had been fince won, ſword in hand, Under 
pretence of buying or renting parcels of this 


ſhare in the Government furniſh'd them with op- 
portunities, had poſſeſſed themſelves of large 
tracts, to which they could not produce any juſt 
title. The Tribunes were for reſuming theſe 


mong all the Citizens, Nobles and Commons. 
To defeat this project the SenaTors had meet- 
ings publick and private. The youngeſt of 
them, Apis Claudius (grandſon of the Decem- 
vr) is ſaid to have ſpoken to this effect; That it 
had been a conſtant tradition in his family, that 


relief againſt the Tyranny of the Tribunes was 


ro 
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to be found no where but in their own Yar of- 
That the beſt way to fruſtrate the deſigns of Me. RES 


cilius and Metilius was to engage ſome one of Pei - 
their Collegues to oppoſe them: that it would dred f- 
be no difficult matter for the Nobles by conde. 
ſcenſions and careſſes tum N 
were but newly come into Office, made no fi- „um 
gure, and were perhaps jealous of the authority 
aſſumed by the two leading Tribunes- And he 
exhorted the Fatbers to try the experiment. 
This advice they unanimouſly approved, and 


1 Appius was highly praiſed for having thus ſhewn 


that he did not degenerate from the virtue of his 
anceſtors, ' Ihe chief men of the Senate imme- 
diately applied themſelves to gain ſome of the 
Tribunes; and by intreaties and remonſtrances 
they ſucceeded ſo well, that of the ten they won 
oyer fix to oppoſe the promulgation of the law, + 
Mecilius and his Collegue reproached them as 
traytors, enemies to the People, and ſlaves to the. 
Senate: But it was all in vain, they were forced 

to deſiſt from their enterprize. 

The Senate, by means of a good intelligence Year of 
with the majority of the Tribynes, remained the & N 
directors of affairs the following year alſo. L. Sex- . 
tiys, one of the College, to make his court to the 2 
People, having propoſed to ſend a colony ta Vole, 

a little town which they had lately taken from the Fourteenth 
Azgui, the other Tribunes oppoſed it, and de- Le 
| | c. 49+ 


Vaterrys VoLvusvs, 


ConneLtivs Cossus, | 
QuincTius CINCINNATUS, v. of R. 336. 
as ViguLanus, 


clared, 


: 
0 


- 


28 TB 
5 

un- 
dred thir- 
teen. 


115 


| Zi 
Mil. T rib. 


to Rome to aſſiſt his Collegues in oppoſing the 
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of clared, that during their Tribuneſnip, they would 
never ſuffer any new law to be offered, which had 
not been firſt approved by the Senate. But this 
influence of the Conſerips Fathers in the Tribuni- 
tian College did nor laſt long: The affair of the 
Law was revived the next year. 

F. III. THE Aqui having retaken Vale, P. 
Poſthumins Regillenſis, one of the Military Tri- 
bunes, a good ſoldier, but an imperious, ob- 
ſtinate, wrong-headed man, was ſent with an 
army to recover it, After ſome ſkirmiſhes with 
the enemy in the field, he inveſted that place. | 
Before he led his troops to the aſſault, he pro- 
miſed them for their encouragement, that if they 
The place was won, but the General, who na- 
turally hated the Plebeians, of whom the greateſt 
part of his army conſiſted, broke his word, and 
fold all for the Publick treaſury. 

Sextius, one of the Tribunes of the Commons, 
ſoon after brought on anew the affair of the con- 
quered lands, Peſtbumius was hereupon ſent for 


Tribunes enterprize, Being come, he in full 
Aſſembly of the People dropt an expreſſion, that 
| ſeemed to ſpeak him a fool or a madman. Sex- 
tias having propaſed to the Aſſembly to pals a 
decree for dividing the city and territory of Yole 
among the ſoldiers who had made the conqueſt, 


+ wt 

Cn. Coats, 
P. Posruuuntus. V. of R. 339. 
L. VaLEr1vVs. 


affirm- 
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affirming that had the beſt to che be- Year of 
nefit of it, —_— — Woe be dhe A 
to my ſoldiers, if they fir. So proud und unjuſt 2 Fer. 3 © 
faying offended the Senators no leſs than the mul - ared d-. 
utude : Sextias, bold and ch took advan- "i: 
tage of the general diſcontent, and directing his Fest 
ſpeech to the People: Do you hear how Poff. Mil-Trid. 
« bumins threatens his ſoldiers, as if they were 

« fo many ſlaves? And yet this brute of a man 


you think more worthy of the Military Tribune- 


„ fbip, than any of us, whoſe whole ſtudy is to 
* procure you lands, and houſes, and a com- 
« fortable retreat in your old age, and to defend 
you upon all occaſions againſt ſuch proud and 
* cruel adverſaries. Can you then have any 
*« reaſon to wonder, that of late ſo few of your 
* Tribunes ſhew much zeal for your intereſts? - 
« What have we to expect from you? Honours? 
« You beſtow them upon your enemies. Poſt- 
* buminus's words have indeed ſhock'd you, filled 

« you with horror, * what than i I pus 
«* juſt now to go to an election, you would pre- 
fer this cruel threatener to your beſt friends, 
to thoſe who haye nothing at heart but your 
welfare.“ | | 

This Diſcourſe did not fail to inflame the Peo- I, B. 
ple; and when the threats of Poftbumius were re- 3 
ported in the camp, they occaſioned ſuch a com- 
motion and murmuring in the army, as came | 
little ſhort of downright ſedition. P. Seftius, one Zonzras, 
of the Quæſtors, having in the abſence of his Ge- Þ: 7: 
neral ordered a Lictor to ſeize a ſoldier who was 
More mutinous than the reſt, his fellow-ſoldiers 


reſcued 
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Year of reſcued him, and one of them gave the Queſtor 
888 a ſevere blow with a ſtone. Poſthumius, informed 
2 of this tumult, haſtened to the camp, and exaſ- 
dred thir- perated the troops more than ever by the ſtrit- | 
— neſs of his inquiries, and the cruelty of his pu- 
Fifreenth niſhments. He commanded the moſt guilty of 
Mil Trib. the mutineers to be put to death ander the burdle, 
a kind of execution which has been before men- 
tioned. The manner of it was this. The cri- | 
minal was laid at his length in a ſhallow water, | 
under an hurdle, upon which they heaped ſtones, 
and fo. preſſed him down till he was drowned. 
But in vain did the General now paſs this ſen- 
tence againſt the ſeditious : the reſt of the ſol- 
diers tore them out of the hands of the execu- 
tioners, and ſet them at liberty. Poſfthumins, 
tranſported with rage, came down from his Tri- 
bunal, and, preceded by his Liftors, broke 
through the preſs, in order to lay hold on the 
8 criminals, He found no reſpect remaining, a- 
. mong the ſoldiers, either for his orders or his per- 
ſon ; they oppoſed force with force, and being 
urged to fury, ſtoned him to death, This was 
dhe firſt inſtance, from the foundation of Rome, 
of a Roman General ſlain by his troops. 
Livy,B.4. When the news of the tragical end of Poſftbu- 
PIO mius came to the city, his Collegues, who reſided 
there, zealous to revenge his death upon the re- 
bellious ſoldiers, decreed, with the Senate's ap- 
probation, that informations ſhould be taken 
concerning it: The Tribunes of the Commons 
FE This conteſt depended upon ano- 


ther. The Conſeript Fathers thought it of the 
4 - utmoſt 


as ao on. af nies 


had 
* 


not to do it, there being as yet no private occu- 
piers of it to be diſturbed in their poſſeſſions. 
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tary Tribunes for the next year, leſt the Com- 


mops, to gen the guilty ſoldiers, ſhould chaſe B 
Governors out of the Plebeians. They would 


therefore have made a Decree, that Conſuls 
ſhould be choſen in the next Comitia. The 
of this Decree was oppoſed by the Tri- 
bunes of the Commons, and the contention laſt- 
ed ſo long, that the Republick fell into an Inter- 
reenum. In the end, the Senate carried their 
point. Fabius Vibulanas, being Inter- rex, aſſem- 
bled the Comitia by Centuries, and they choſe 
ſuls. Theſe were good · natured men, and for 
that reaſon, as it was thought proper not to be 


murdered their General, were unanimouſly | ap- 


the crime. Neceſſary it was to make examples; 


but this was done with moderation; and thoſe 5 


few who died, fell by their own hands, and not 


2 


utmoſt importance to avoid an election of Mili- Year of . 


ROME 
CCCXL. - 
Bef. J. C. 


dred 
twelve. 


Eighty- 27 
cond Con- 


ſulſhip. 


Livy, B. 4. 
c. 51. 


too rigorous in puniſhing the ſoldiers who had 


pointed-by the Senate and People to inquire into 


by the axes of the Lictors. The Conſuls thought 


to be innocent, than to drive them i into an 1 
volt by too ſtrift an examination. 

It had been happy if the Senate ol Confiits 
had, to ſo prudent a management, added the 
partition of the Territory of Yole among the 
People: They had indeed no plauſible pretence 


And this would have been the moſt effectual way 
to ſilence the factious * of the Tribunes, 
and 


it more adviſeable to ſuppoſe the army in general 
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24 

Year of. | abate the ardour of the People for the divi- 
8 of the publick lands conquered before. But 
22 te —ͤ—ũ—n +" ——penRRg 
dred. ſecret deſign of the Senate and Nobility was to 


2 ' keep them always in poverty, as well for their 
r own intereſt, as to make them more ſubmiſſive 


= u poctenſiens wlek nave fry 
than ever 
In the mean time the Conful Furias marched 


el W. THE Tribunes made no oppoſition 
cccxll. to the election of Conſuls for the next year; and 
Bet. J- ©- & Fabius and C. Furius were choſen. But L. Ii. 
dred ele- Bus, a Tribune, began to reſume the affair of 
» the conguered lands with immoderate heat. A 

gr. mages in 6he; cy; put ere 
ae Carer, - This calumity was of courle followed 
Livy B.4 by a ſcarcity of proviſions : For, the citizens be- 
Ag alſo the huſbandmen, the lands were left un- 
tilld while the diſtemper prevailed ; and the loſs 
of one harveſt was fulficient co reduce Rome to 

extreme want. 7 

2 — — 
Bef. j. C. Conſulſhip of AL Papirixs and C. Nautius ; how- 
Four bn“ ever, care was taken to get corn from Hatruria 


2 E 


Conſul - ome or abroad. 
ſhip. > No 


and dependent. Before it be long we ſhall fee | 


and Sicily; and Rome by extraordinary good for- 
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No ſooner did the plague and famine ceale, but Vear of 


the gui renewed their incurſions upon the terri- coc 


ROME, 
Bef. J C. 


tories of the Latines and Hernici, faithful allies of Pf. — 


Rome, 'M.-dEmilins and C. Valerius were now. dred nine. 
Conſuls. It fell to the latter to conduct the war 


but when he would have levied troops, the Tri- fisch ap 
bune Menizs oppoſed it upon the old pretence of * — 


the Agruria Lm. In the mean time the Aque . 


mſulted the Romans, and took from them the fort 
of * Carventum. This diſgrace not only increaſ- 
ed the hatred of the Nobles to Menius, but in- 
— RFeS-iniga the Con- 


inc witeltefafad 26 n 
The Kaner, recovered the for, e 


it a conſiderable booty which the enemy had laid 


up there; but Valerius being diſſatisfy d with his 


men on account of their back wardneſs to inliſt 


themſelves for the war, he fold all, and put the 
money into the Quæſtor a hands. 


for the ſoldiers to chant ſatyrical verſes on the 
vidor who enjoy d that honour. In Yalerive's 
Ovation they did 
way of revenge they divided themſelves into tuo 


fongs againſt their General, the other ſang verſes 
in praiſe of Meniat; and every time his name 
was repeated the People in the ftreets clapped 
their hands and made acdamations and even 
drowned the noiſy muſick of the ſoldiers. 

This behaviour of the citizens alarmed - the 
Senate, and obliged them to 8 — 


choirs, und while one made the air reſound with 


It was the cuſtom in the rurphalprocciion | 
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to hinder an_cle@ion of Military Tribunes for 
the next year, leſt Menius ſhould be choſen for 
one. The Fathers prevailed ; Conſuls were elect- 
ed; and the choice fell upon Cn. Cornelius and 


eee thee Trilbimen of 


r. the name of Jcilins, all three kinſmen, and of a 


family in which to hate the Patricians was here- 
ditary, undertook to deprive them of the Quæ- 
ftorſhip, which hitherto had never been out of 
their order, though Plebeians were qualified to 
ſtand for it. The cl talked much of glorious 
projects they had formed in favour of the Com- 
mons ; but at the ſame time declared that they 
would not ſtir one ſtep towards the execution of 
them, unleſs the Plebeians would aſſume ſo much 
courage at leaſt as to raiſe ſome of theit own. body 
to the ip. The multitude, poſſeſſed 
with hopes of the mighty advantages they were 
to reap from the zeal of their preſent Tribunes, 
gave their votes in the election of Queſtors to 
Sul, P. Alus and P. Pupius, all three Ple- 
beians ; and of the Patricians who put up for that 
dignity none but ar. CONES ab n ob- 
tain ite. L 2 112 ; 

5 The Tribunes of W hack, 4 


this victory over the Nobility, flattered them- 


ches, char the: Querſtorſhip, would now. open 


—_—___—_—— A 


hear therefore of an aladin of Conſuls. for the 


next year; they oppoſed the publication of 3 


. they cried 


Out, 


-—_— 7 I, "- 


TESTS BER PaASTRO ms Bm 


forced to raiſe the ſiege. at laſt. They took 


Chap, XXV. The Roman Hiſtory. 
out, that it was high time for the Plebeians to 


have their ſhare in the Government. The diſ- od 


putes on this head grew warm, when, luckily for 
the 1cili7, news came — the Aqui and Volſci were 


again in motion. The Tribunes oppoſed the le- 


vies, which, in purſuance of a Senatus-conſultum, 
the Conſuls would have made. Two of the 1cilii 
conſtantly attended upon theſe Magiſtrates, each 
watching his man, to hinder him from raiſing 
troops, or holding the Comitia for chuſing new 
Conſuls. The buſineſs of the third Icilius was to 

the Multitude, and let them looſe, or re- 


ſtrain them, as he judged proper. Things were 


at this paſs, when news was brought that the 
Aqui had retaken the fortreſs of Carventum. 


This gave the Tribunes a farther advantage, the 
want of an army being now more prefling. In 
ſhort, the Senate were forced to conſent to an 


election of Military Tribunes ; but, to diſappoint 


the Teilis, they annexed this proviſo to their de- 
cree, That none of the preſeit TxInUn ES or T 

Commons, fbould be choſen ta the Milt AZY TRI. 
 BUNESHIP, or continued in their Office the next 


gear. 
The levies now went on So e 


they loſt a great deal of time before it, and were 


however Verruge from the bales. 55 
Though. the Commons had carried their Sa, 


bunes (inſtead of Conſuls) for the next year; yet 
the Fathers got the victory at the elections: three 


1 7 
* of 
ME 
CCCXLIV+{ 
Bef. J. C. 


Four hun- 
dred eight. 


Eighty- 


ſixth Con. 


ſulſhip. 
Livy, B. 4+ 


c. 53. 


The Conſuls marched to recover Carventum, but 


ci. $6, 
of obtaining Comitia for electing Military. Tri- | 
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Patriciam were choſen and no Plebeian. It is ſaid 
that the Nobles made uſe of a ſtratagem (and 
were reproached with it at that time, by the 
ils) which was this: They engaged a great 
number of the meaneſt and moſt worthleſs of 
the Plebeians to ſtand candidates, mixing them 
with the worthy candidates of the ſame order, 
The People were ſo diſguſted with the appear- 
ance of the former, that they would not give 
their voices to the latter, nor to any but Patri. 
C. Julius Iulus, P. Corn. Caſſus, and C. Servilins 
Abala were declared Military Tribunes; but did 
not long continue in the ſupreme Command. 
The Volſei having ſet on foot a very formidable 
army, the Senate, according to cuſtom, reſolyed 


do ſend a Diftator againſt them. As the abfolute 


authority of that Magiſtrate in a manner ſwallow- 
ed up the power of all the inferior Officers, Ju- 
tas and Cornelius oppoſed his nomination, alledg- 
ing that they did not want courage and 

ence to command an army, and that je vis nut 


to deprive Cate hy WA de Wel ſo 
lately obtained by all the votes of their fellow. 
| be 


The Senate, exaſperated at their refuſal to name 
a Dictator, had recourſe to the Jyibuner of the Con- 
Mons, as they had done before upon the like occz- 
ſion. But the Tribunes of this year obſerved a 


+ . different conduct from that of their predeceffors. 
. Overjoy'd to ſee this diſſenſion between the Mili- 


tary Tribunes and the Senate, they anſwered, with 
en er enn EM 


* give 


Chap. XXV. The Roman Hiſtory. 1.869 
« give no help in the affair; that they were only Year of _ 
« Plebeians, not citizens, nor even to be reckon- r 
« ed in the number of men; that if ever the ho- — 2 8 
% nours and dignities of the Republick were ared even. 
« made common to them with the Patricians, * abe 
they ſhould then take care chat no proud Ma- Bl. Ti, 
giſtrate diſobeyed the decrees of the Senate; 
but that in the mean time the Patricians 
<«< themſelves, as they had thrown off all reſpect 
< — and M t alſo, if 
— 3 — 
* the dans, ad do Grown ſin they 
could.“ 0 10 
The conteſts drawing to no-end, and Ge'ene- Livy, B . 
my ſtill advancing towards the frontier, Servilins © 5 ́“ 
Mala, the third Military Tribune, declared pub. 
lickly, that the good of his country was more dear 
tohim than the of his Collegues; and 
that if they would. not chuſe a Dictator, he would 
take upon him to name one himſelf : And ac- 
cordingly being ſupported by the whole Senate, 
he named” to that higheſt Magiſtracy P. Corne- 
las Ratilus, who afterwards ann 2 
to be General of the Horſe. | 
The war was of no lo continuance; the Vaſt? 
were defeated near the city of Autium, their ter- 
ritory plundered, and a aber e 
taken. After this expedition the Dictator laid 
down his authority, and the Military Tribunes 
reſumed theirs. Julius and Cornelia: Coſſas, diſ- 
contented with the Senate for having, by the 
creation of a Dictator, fruſtrated their hopes of 
1 ; 4 of 
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Year of . of electing Conſuls for the enſuing year, but ap- 

TREE. pointed an Aſſembly for chuſing Military Tri- 
LS ** C. bunes. The Conſcript Fathers were much alarm- 

dred keen. ed to ſee their intereſt thus betray d by men of 

— their own order; and therefore, as they had, the 
W laſt year, by ſetting up unworthy candidates from 

among the Plebeians, given the People a diſlike to 

all the cori hy; ſo now they effected an excluſion 

of all Plebeians by ſetting up, for candidates, the 

moſt illuſtrious members of their own body, men 

l whom they knew to be eſteemed by the Com- 

| | mons. C. Valerius, C. Servilius, L. Furius, and 

| Year of + Fabius Vibulanus, all eminent Patricians, were 


Fegerl. choſen to the Military Tribuneſhip. 
| [ Bef. J. C. The truce with the Veientes being at this time 


Four hun- 


| Ured ſix, expired, the Romans ſent Heralds to them to re- 
neu their demand of ſatisfaction of damages for- 
Mi Tb. merly ſuſtained. Theſe Heralds meeting on the 
_*Alecond road ſome Envoys going from Veii to Rome, con- 
+ A third ſented, at their requeſt, to proceed no farther, till 
Livy,B. . the latter had been heard by the Senate. The 
. 31. Veientun Miniſters obtained of the Conſcript Fa- 
thers to deſiſt from their demands, till ſome civil 

broils which were then at Veii ſhould. be quiet- 

ed; a conduct which Livy. remarks' as an in- 

ſtance of great generoſity in the Roman Senate, 

ho, had they conſulted. nothing but their on 

| Intereſt, could not have had a more n. 

occalion of falling upon a riyal State. | 
The ſame year the Volſci retook * 

the Roman, and put the garriſon to the ſword, 
the Senate being dilatory in ſending ſuccours to 
it. However the * Tribunes revenged 


| 425 | this 


r 
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this loſs; they ſurprized the Volſcian troops when 


ſcattered about the country to plunder, and cut 


them to pieces, 
The Senate kept their aſcendant i in the election 


of Magiſtrates for the next year, and procured the 


Military Tribuneſhip for C. Cornelius, L. Va- 


lerius, Cu. Cornelius, and Fabius Ambuſtus, all Pa- 
tricians, and of the beſt families in the Common-. 


wealth, 
During their adminiſtration, the Veientes hav- 


ing inſulted the ambaſſadors of the Republick, - 


the Senate ordered a declaration of war againſt 


Veii to be immediately propoſed to the People. 
The Roman youth, upon the firſt rumour of this 
deſign, began to murmur at it: The war with the 


Volſci is not yet ended; we hade lately bad two gar- 
riſons cut in pieces, and the places I though recovered] 
are not defended now, but with much danger. Not 


had not fighting enough, we muſt begin a new war 


againſt powerful neighbours . may engage all He- 
oy in their cauſe. 


The Tribunes did not fail to encourage them 


in this oppoſition to the Government. © In 
truth, /aid they, the chief war you have to 
< ſuſtain'is that which the Senate has ſo long 


carried on againſt the Commons of Rome. 
They ſend you into the field only to be ſlaugh- 
e tered, or elſe to keep you at a diſtance from 
the City, leſt, if they allow'd you any re- 
« poſe, your minds ſhould run upon Liberty 
« and Colonies, or-the publick Lands, or free · 
an 2 in giving your votes in the Aſſemblies, 
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 @ year paſſes without a battle; and yet, as if we 
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Year of and you ſhould concert meaſures for promo- 


ROME ,, 


ES © Ong your own intereſts, with refererice to theſe 
— th © matters,” 

dred fire. Whenever the Tribunes met with any of the 
veteran ſoldiers, they took them by the hand, en- 


Nl. Tab. tered into familiar diſcourſe with them, inquired 


how many years they had ſerved, and, making 


them ſhew their ſcars, aſked them, whether they 
had room for any more wounds, or could ſpare 
any more blood for the ſervice of the Common- 
wealth. By theſe and other arts of management, 
in which the Tribunes were indefatigable, they 
made the Commons utterly averſe from a war 
with the Veientes: ſo that the Patriciam, perceiv- 
ing, that their Bill, if now offered, would be re- 
jected, deferred it to another time. 


| Livy,B.z, However it was agreed, that three of the Mili- 
© 59 tary Tribunes ſhould lead an army againſt the 


Velſci. At the approach of it the enemy diſap- 
S »-peared, and left their country open to be pilla- 
ged. The Roman Generals hereupon divided 
their forces into three bodies, and made incur- 
ſions into it on different ſides. Fabius laid ſiege 
to Anxur (afterwards called Terracina) a wealthy 
city, and having taken it by aſſault, divided the 
ſpoil equally among the ſoldiers of all the three 
armies, telling his own, men, that the troops of 
his Collegues, by hindering ſuccours from com- 


ing to the relief of the place, had contributed. to 


the taking of it as much as if they had been pre- 
ſent in the action. This generoſity (not uſual 
of late) to the ſoldiers paved the way for a recon- 
ciliation between the Nobles and 9 


* 
. 1 Re 9 LW Real 
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And this was intirely - accompliſhed by a De- 
eree of the Senate, ſoon after paſſed, That for the © 


future the Roman infantry ſbould be maintained in 
the field at the publick expence. Hitherto all the 


citizens had uſed to go to war at their own char- 


ges; and oftentimes when the campaign was too 


long, the lands, eſpecially thoſe of the -paorer 
 Plebeians, lay fallow. This occaſioned borrow- 


ing, exorbitant uſury, complaints and ſeditions. 


The Senate, to prevent theſe diſorders, decreed 
of themſelyes, and without being importuned 
by the People or their Tribunes, that for the fu- 


ture the ſoldiers ſhould have Pay out of the 
publick money; and that, to furniſh this ex- 


Upon the firſt news of this Senatus-conſultum, 


the People were tranſported with joy; they ran 
in crowds from all parts to the Senate-houſe, 
and, taking the Senators by the hand as they 
came out, ſaid, that now indeed it appeared, they 
were juſtly called Fatbers; and declared them- 
ſelves ready to ſpill the laſt drop of their blood 


for their country, ſo tender and generous a mo- 


ther to all her children. 


In this univerſal gladneſs, the Tribunes of the 
Commons were remarkable for their gloomy and 
envious countenances. Union always hindered 
them from making a figure in the State. They 
gave out that the Senat@beſtowed largeſſes at a 
very cheap rate; that the People mult be very 
blind if they did not perceive that this their pay 


would come out of their own pockets ; nay, that 
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it was not juſt to make thoſe Citizens who had al- 
ways ſerved at their own charge, and had com- 
pleated the time of their ſervice, contribute to 
the ſupport of the new ſoldiers who ſucceeded 
them in the armies; and they proclaimed-that 
they would protect all thoſe who ſhould refuſe to 
pay the tax. Theſe declarations made ſome im- 


preſſion upon the People; the Senators, never- 


theleſs, went on with their undertaking, and be- 
gan the contribution themſelves, paying their 
own contingents fairly, according to the real va- 


lue of their eſtates; and their example was follow- 
ed by the chief men among the Plebeians. 


As, in thoſe days, there was no ſilver money, 
carts loaded with weighty pieces of braſs were 


every day ſeen going to the Treaſury with the 


contributions of the rich: The poorer ſort, plea- 


ſed with this ſight, and animated by the com- 
mendations given by the Nobles and the ſol- 


diers to thoſe of the Commons who ſubmitted 


to the impoſt, liſtened no longer to the decla- 


mations of their Tribunes, but ran every one 


eagerly to pay the nn een to his pro- 
; Pornon,- 5 


1771 


2 ee wins Roman mee 
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8 I The Romans inveſt Veii. In the two"firſt 
| pears f the fiege (which laſted ten) there is li- 
tle aftion. The third year, (350 Rome) a 
boſs which the beſiegers ſuſtain before the place, 
' animates the Plebeians with a zeal to puſh on the 
© fiege with vigour, The Senate, for the firſt time, 
allow Pay To THE HorsE. F. II. The hear 
following, Sergius and Virginius (woof the _ 
Military Tribunes) who have the conduct of the - 
* feege, quarrel, and divide the troops berween them, 
. ewbich having miſchievous conſequences, they are 
both recalled. All the Military Tribunes of this 
year are obl'ged to abdicate, and new! ones are 
choſen. Sergius ard V irginius (ibe Generals 
ef the laſt year) are both fined for mi conduct. 
FS. III. The Tribunes renew the domeſtict broils: 
But all is quieted by the cbuſing of ſome Plebeians 
into the Military Tribuneſhip. At ibe next 
| elefiions the Comitia chuſe froz Plebeians to tbat 
dignity, and only one Patrician. - There happens 
a great mortality among men and cattle. To a- 
vert tbis evil, the ceremony of the Lectiſter- 
nium is obſerved. F. IV. The Senate tate ad. 
vantage of the People's fears and ſuperſtition, to 
get the Military Tribuneſnip er Fatriciatis 
only; pretending that the Gods were angry at 
the choice, which bad been. made of Plebeians to 
that Magiſtracy. The lake of Alba overflows. 
This being looked upon as a prodigy, Deputies are 
fant from Rome to conſult the Oracle of Delphos. 
Six 
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CCCxLVIl. 
Bef. J. C. 
Four hun- 


dred five. 


| Eighteenth \ 


Mul. Trib. 


The Roman Hiſtory.) + Book II. 
Six new Military Tribunes are choſen, all Patri- 
cians. . Some defect being diſcovered in their in- 
auguration, they all abdicate, and fix new ones 
Their adminiſtration 
not being proſperous, Camillus is named ger. 
8. V. He takes Veii by Jap. | Wt 


for the payment of the troops, w 
not. only to eaſe the People, but alſo to r 
the State to carry on the war farther, and main- 


tain it longer. Before this regulation they could 
not ſo properly be ſaid to make war as incurſions, 


which were generally terminated by one battle. 
Theſe expeditions rarely laſted above twenty or 
. thirty days, the ſoldiers, for want of pay, not be- 


ing able to keep the field for a longer time to- 
gether. But now, when the Senate found them- 


ſelves in a condition to maintain an army abroad 
28 long as they pleaſed, they began to form 
great deſigns ; and, all oppoſition to a war with 
the Veientes being over, they reſolved to beſiege 
Vii itſelf, one of the ſtrongeſt places in 1tah, 


| 0 


[when e ee, for the firſt time, chte 6 


the bulwark of Hetruria, and which yielded to 


of its inhabitants. 
The ſiege was begun in the year 348 of Rem: 


| ©. C. Jurivs To vs, a ſecond time, 


M. Zu1l1vs Maurtcetnus, 
in — —ͤ— Carirolixpe, | 
L. Fuzivs MeppLLinus, a ſecond time, 
Q. Quinerrvs Cixcinnatus, 
16 A, Mavtiive Vurso CariTolinus. . 


Rome neither in the courage nor in the wealth Wil 
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Military Tribunes. The States of Hetruria held — 
a general, council, to debate whether they ſhould 88 i. | 
unite their forces in the defence of the Veientes, . 


or not; but came to no Bwement en this dred — . 
he ad. hv —w_—_— 


The next year, pet ; he was again 8 Mil. Trib. 
ed by ſix + Military Tribunes, the ſiege was g. 6. 
carried on with leſs vigour than in the begin- v f 
ning, part of the Roman forces being called a- RoME 
way to a war with the Volſci. Bef. J. C. 

Livy tells us, that the year following the Re- OW Ow 
publick choſe eight Military Tribunes; among 5 
whom he reckons M. Furius Camillus and M. Twentieth 
Pofthumius Albinus ; but in this he ſeems to have W 
been miſtaken : For, beſide that the electing of 3 
eight was illegal, thoſe two Senators, according CCCL. 
to the Capitoline Faſti, were Cenſors this year, Fot, J. 
and there were but ſix || ſupreme Governors, of dred two. 
whom Appius Claudius, grandſon of the Decem- 
vir, was one. a firſt Mil. 

. Happily for the Romans, the Veientes at thi Bern 1 
time choſe themſelves a King; a proceeding ©: *-. 
which ſo diſpleaſed the other States of Hetruria, tos. 
who not only abhorred all ROT, but no. a 


4 P. heide Mitutmancn: + WIA 

Sr. Naurius Rorttus, a third time, 

Cx, Coax EL Ius Coss us, a ſecond ume, 

C. VIER Us Por irus, a third e 

K. Favs Awnusrus, FI 

M. SzzG01vs Fipavas. 

M. ZXm1L1vs Mauszeinus, A 2 tive, 

Fux ius Fus us, 

An. CLaupius Cass ue, 
E Iurus, 
M. QuincTtivs Varvs, 


L. Vasivs POTION: TY 


bas#L> os o 


Nine enn 


Xe, particular diſlike to this King, ak) came to 

of L. a a reſolution to refuſe their affiſtance to the be. 

84. J. C. fjeged, fo long as theſe ſhould continye under 

—— RO Government. | 

3 2 We may judge of the ſtrength of Veii by the 

| sen M1. length of the ſiege, which (with various fortune) 

Tad. . laſted ten whole years; tho* perhaps this might | 
= -- 1. be chiefly owing to the frequent changing of the 

©... Generals who commanded the Roman armies. 

| Doubtleſs theſe changes hindered the Roman: 

| tom making a ſwifter progreſs in conqueſt. Had 

they -been conſtantly governed by ſome one of 

- thoſe illuſtrious Dictators, who were their laſt re- 

. fuge in caſes of extreme dange ger, they had ſoon 

been Maſters of HTaly: But ſuch is the uſual con- 

duct of a Republick, jealous of her liberty; thc 

checks the rapidity of her victorious Generals, 

leſt ſhe herſelf ſhould become a part of their con- 

queſts. Tt was at this ſiege that the Romans are 

- thought to have firſt invented thoſe lines of cir. 

cumvallation and contravallation, which have 

been fince fo much in uſe; at leaft this is the 

, firſt time they are mentioned in Roman an bun 

„ | dit 

Plut. Life The Military Tribunes conflibing that V lon 

of Camil- could not be taken but after a long ſiege, and I ſtra 

Ly, B. 3. then rather by famine than force, formed a de · all 

ſign of keeping the army in the field all winter, Th: 

and they began to erect wooden barracks for the met 
men. The ſoldiers made no oppoſition to it, chu · ii 

| fing rather to live in the camp at the publick ex: 

pence, than in Rome at their own: But the Tri 

«res * 


| 

== 
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every Aſſembly, chat indeed they always feared 


ſon; that this new pay was only a bait which-the 2 


That the Military Tribunes, in detaining the 
ſoldiers in the camp during winter, had viſibly 
no other end, but to deprive the Commons of ſo 


would now reign deſpotically in all the Aſſem- 
that they governed men who were free; and that 


poſed his life in the defence of his country, ſhould 


at the end of every campaign enjoy a litgle-reſt, 
and have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his houſe, his 


Werne e een A4 
Appius, whom the other Military Tribunes had 
iſe at Rome to oppoſe the Meaſures of the Tri- 
bunes of the Commons, being informed of theſe ſe- 
ditious ſpeeches, called an Aſſembly, and in a 
long harangue reproached thoſe Plæbeian Magi- 
ſtrates, That they ſtudied nothing but to hinder 
all union between the two Orders in the State: 
That they ſought to create themſelves employ- 
ment like knaviſn phyſicians: That their deſire 
vas to have the State always diſeaſed, that they 
might ever be buſy in the cure: That they ſeem- 


Patricians had made uſe of to deceive the People: bs 
That it was in truth the price of their liberty: Ta- 1 


many votes: That the Senate and Paticians 


blies: But that they ought to be made ſenſible, 


wife, and his children, and of giving his voice 0 


: 29 
this, than they immediately made it a pretence to Vear o 
raiſe an outery againſt the Senate. They ſaid in S — 


Ber 4:0 


the gifts of the Senate concealed ſome fatal poi- dad uns- 


it was but fitting the poor Citizen, who daily ex- 


Livy, B. 3. 
Cc. 3—6. 


ed determined-to like nothing which che Senate | 
r to . | 


Are per That es Maſteredid not mw 8 to 


CCCT. 


Ber. J. C. 
— ſo the Tribunes for the fame reaſon could not en- 


12 advice, that all Hetruria will not 


Nie added, Either we ſhould not have un- 


_ <</erefted, our towers, our mantelets, and our 


4 the blockade, and give them opportunity to 


to the Herrurian States, or he may perhaps for 
*The ſcene would be much changed, if thoſe 


States ſhould all unite againſt vs. Who can 
_««: affare'you, that the V cientes thus ſtrengthen 


DO or „ fine 


have any intercourſe with the neighbours, leſt 
they ſhould be either well or ill vſed by them, 


dure chat the Commons ſhould have any inter- 
coutſe with the Nobles, and were inraged to ſec 
chat the Senate had ſhewn ſo much tenderneſ: 
fot the ſoldiers, as to allow them pay. 


dertaken this ſiege, or we ſhould continue it. 
Shall we abandon our camp, the forts we have 


<< pabions'; and fo have all the ſame works to 
begin again the next ſummer? And who will 


<<. promiſe your Tribunes, who give you ſuch | 


ebe at length prevailed upon by the Veientes to 
* arm and come to their aſſiſtance, if we raiſe 


renew their ſollicitations. They may perhaps 
« diſplace that Governor, who is fo diſagreeable 


„the fake of his country reſign his authority, 


10 ed, will not next year invade and pillage out 
——— And what a contempt will it bring 
upon the Republick; if the nations bordering 
1 upon Rome, and now jealous of her greatneſ 
<c: ſhall find that yout Generals, fettered by ne 
4 Jaws of your Tribunes, are unable to finiſh 1 
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weather is over? "Whereas, on the other" hand, Yeit ef 
« nothing will make the Romy” more Cel. 
« forriiduble, chan their char ho fee. Bet. e 
ty of the ſeaſons is able to put 2 ſtoß to their cee 2 
« enterprizes; and that they are 10 ki refolved 
« to Coliquer, er die at the Noot of the ctieniies 888 Tae. 
« tamparts.“ 4 OI 2107 Mil. Ti. 
Aprrus was addy if inch "RY Tribe! Livy,B. 5. 
of the Commons, even in their Afſemblies, Wien 
a loſs, ſuſtained at the ſiege, gave him acomplete 
victory over them, and produced a' ſurpriſing 
concord between the two orders at Rome. The 
Veientes, in a Tally, furpriſed the beſiegers, le a 
great number of them, ſer fire to their machines, 
and ruined moſt of their works. This news, in- 
ſtead of depreſſing the ſpirits of the Romans, in- 
ſpired them with new ardor for the continuation - 
of the ſiege. The richer citizens, whoſe wealth 
qualified them to be in the firſt claſs among the 
Roman Knights, but who not having yet received 
horſes from the Republick, were therefore not 
legally and actually Knights, offered to mount 
themſelves at their own expence. Acceptance 
and a profuſion of thanks from the Seiiate re- 
. warded this, generous offer. And no ſooner did 
the report of it reach the Forum, but the Com- 
mons came in crowds to the Senate - hotiſe with a 
tender of their voluntary fervices ( in the inifanitry) 
to de employ d before Vai, or wherever it would 
de thought moſt proper; and they promiſed, in 
caſe they were led to Vm, dever to rave he camp 
till the eity was taken. The joy which hatt be- 
fore Billed the minds of the Fathers, was now 
+; Ew made 


1 e Roman Hiſtory. VE Book. IF; 
of made to.averfiow, by. y-this 

80 Tong expetted. zeal of the Commons. | Theſe — 
ET . tiers were not thanked and praiſed, as the cavalry. 
6. had been, 1 lome of the Magiſtrates commiſ- 

- foned to that office, nor were any of them called 
OY into the houſe to receive an anſwer.: The Sena- 
Trid. tors could not keep themſelves within doors; out 
they ran, and every one in particular, by his words 
nad and. geſtures, expreſſed to the multitude (that 
were ſtanding below in the Comitium) the ge- 

neral gladneſs and exultation: Happy, uncunguer- 

able, eternal would Rome be made by. this OT! 

They praiſed the Knights, they. praiſed the Com- 
mons, they extolled even the day, the, Glorious 
Day! they confeſſed the Senate to be out · done in 
kindneſs and benevolence. The Senators and 

the People ſeemed to vye with each other in 
weeping tears of joy; till at length the Fazbers 

were called back into their houſe ; and then they 

made a Decree, * That the Military Tribunes 

< ſhould, in an Aſſembly of the People, give the 

« due thanks to both cavalry and infantry, and 

« aſſure them that the Senate would be ever 

< mindful of the affection they ſhewed, r their 
country, and had come to. a reſolution to al- 

low pay to all the voluntiers.“ | N was at this 

time, that the cavalry in neral began to re- 

ceive pay out of the publi Treaſury. 

The new army of voluntiers were. jb. =, 
to Ve, the works, that had been. deſtroyed by 

the enemy, reſtored, new ones formed, and pro- 

vilions conveyed from Rome to the camp, with 
e and diligence chan erer; ſo ae 


— 
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thith neceſſary might be wanting to fold 4 e ggg 
deſerved ſo well of the Republick. 20S} 7 
F. II. THE Capenates and Faliſci, nations of 80281 Le. 


Hetraria,neareſt to the Veientes, and conſequently area dis 


moſt concerned in their preſervation, armed pri- == | 
vately, and joining their troops, ſurpriſed and at- 2 


tacked the Romans. L. Virginius and N. Ser. Mit. Trb. - 


gius*, both Military Tribunes, commanded at ume. 
this ſiege. The jealouſy, ſo common between L B. 8. 
perſons in equal authority, had ſet them at vari- 
ance: Each had a body of troops undef his com- 
mand, and had as it were a ſeparate camp. The 
Capenates and Fuliſti attacked that of Sergius on 
a ally, and attacked it on the other, The Roman 
ſoldiers, thinking they had all the forces of He. 

truria to deal with, were diſmay'd, fought faintly, 

and rather to defend their own lives, than with 

hopes to vanquiſh the enemy. It was not long , 

before they gave ground, fell into diſorder, and © 
ran away. Virginzas could have ſaved his Col: 
legue's troops z his own were ranged in order of 
battle: But the animoſity between the two Gene! 
rals was fo great, that Saint choſe rather to pe- 
riſh, than to aſk the aſſiſtance of Yireinius ; and 
Vigil. on the other hand, would not give him by 
any ſuccour, Uutileſs I 

The enemy Profited by this diviſion : 


e ee - © The eder bus Ges, ws "ing 
. Sx Riu Aualay à third ticks; 1 Hikt nf 
8 ULFITIUs CampninuUs, _ | 
$xaviLivs Pascu, 2 
i een „ 
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Nene army fled in diſorder to Rome, ich ale. ſix 
8 leagues diſtant from the camp, and the General 
45 J- C. went thither himſelf, not ſo much to juſtify his 
hs pang own conduct, as to ſet forth * baſeneſs of that 
= of his Collegue. PT 
1 . The Senate hereupon ſent anden to Virginiu 
nn to. leave his army under the command of his 
| Lieutenants, and repair immediately to Rome, 
to. anſwer to the complaints which Sergius pre- 
ferred againſt him. The diſpute was managed 
with great. acrimony, and the two Military Tri- 
bunes ran into invectives againſt each other. be- 
fore the Senate. Each had his friends there 
. 5: who took his part. The Conſerips Fathers, to 
„quiet the matter, thought it adviſeable to make 
2 decree, that all the Military Tribunes of that 
year ſhould reſign their Magiſtracies, and the 
People immediately proceed to a new election of 
Military Tribunes, who. ſhould: enter on their 
office. on the Calends. of Ofober...., The four who 
had been in no fault acquieſced; but the two, 
on whoſe account this decree was propaſed, beg- 
: ged af the Senate that they might not be dil 
graced ; and when they found that their intrea- 
ties were not regarded, they proteſted againſt the 
Senatus-conſultum, | declaring that they would not 
reſign their authority £84 the 1des of ual 
the due time for its expiration, 3 
The Tribunes of the Commons, who * a- 
| gainſt their will had been for ſome time quiet, 
5 | laid hold of this occaſion to break out, and make 
a figure. They threatened the two Generals to 
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nate's orders. Servilius Abala, one of the Mili- Year of 
tary Tribunes, full of indignation at the haughty 1 
manner in which' theſe Pleheian Magiſtrates treat- Ref. J. C, 
ed his Collegues : ** As for your threats, I ſhould 2 
not be diſpleaſed with an opportunity of ſhew- ———» 
* ing, that you have as little courage to execute gend Fo 
« them, as you have right to utter them. But Mil Tr 
« the decrees of the Senate ought to be obeyed ; - 
and if my Collegyes are refraftory to its com- 
„ee name a Dictator, wha will be 
« able, withoyt your interpolition, © 
« 6 We er de fre them 
Virginius and Sergius, finding it  Fruidefs. to re- 
fiſt any abdicated their Magiſtracy, and 
the People proceeded tp a new eleftiqn, 
L. Valerius, L. Julias, M. T Emu, c. $ Fear of 
Cornelius, Ceſo1 Fabius, and Furius Camillur, were ROME 
choſen Military Tribunes. And theſe new Go- Bef. I. C. 
vernors had work enough upon their hands; — | 
They were to begin anew the fiege of Lei, 0 
keep the Faliſei and Capenates in awe, and to re- mid 
cover Aurur, which the Volſei had taken the lalt "Mil. Trib, 
year: - Beſides, the Tribunes of the Commons 
kindled freſtr broils, when the armies came” to 4A thin 
be raiſed. They diſſuaded the old ſoldiers, who $ Afecond 
were to ſtay i in che city to guard it, fromm paying 15 nd 
taxes, they were exempted from that 2 1 
burden by deng wied. And the diſturbances, e * 
occaſioned by their feditiops harangues, the le 
vies, and collecting the tribute, were ſo great, 
that the tribes could not agree in the choice of 
more than eight new Tribunes F - the Commons, 
5 were ſtill wanting. The Pagrigans at firſt 
Ds endear 


2 ms, Raman Ie, Bock Il 


OP N to get them ſupplied out of their 
E body, but in vain. They then caball'd to ſtrike 
| C- at the Trehonien Law Þ ; and in the end 
Four hn: get two perſons a ded to the eight, by tho 
——— appointment of the majority of thoſe eight. This 
1 was in effect to abrogate the Trebonien Low, It 
Trib." happened, that among the Tribunes of the Com- 
— F mons, there was one C \T rehonans, who thought 
8. 3% ½ẽ8 it a duty 0 f to his name and family „to take 
that Law, under his, protetion. . He old the 
People that their intereſts were betray d; and he 
brought an odium upan thoſe, of his Collegues, 
who had ventured, of weir own authority, to ap- 
5 point two \ Tribunes. , T The People were cfpecially 
exaſperated inſt three of the eight, P. Curi- 
atius, M. Majilius, and M. Minutius ; But theſe 
- 1”, diverted the-hatred of the publick from them: 
dag ſelves, by turning it againſt Sergiug and Virginins, 
.- - the two Generals of the laſt year, whom they ci- 
del to appear in judgment before the People; 
OP and they forgot nothing upop this occaſion, that 
micht inflame the minds of the multitude, not 
only againſt the two perſons accuſed, but againſ 
| the whole body of the Patrician. They ſaid, 
|  * that though the two Generals laid the blame 
of their facceſs on each other, Vinginius re. 
b „ e eie, and Sergiui 
accul ginins of treachery, it was not pro- 
„ bable, ve of them . 
6. art, but in concert with the a 
* [thug Fox that the ſtudy of the Patricio 
7 was do protract the war;; to the end, that, the 
E 6 te Tebure 
G 4 cc might 


E e e * 
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to the advantage 


. r- d. „„ their 


a and had directed them to enter on their Ma- 


cuntluſion they 
ns recall thoſe diſpoſittoris which they larly felt; 
hen they ſuw their routed?” affrighted” army 
* conte 6 accuſing; bake nc 


rity Uh mn 


* might" not have a ſufficient nuthber of voters Yau 

in the city to ſupport their Bill eoneerning the 7 3 
_ © conquered Lands, or any other Bill that tended Ref 

of the Commons ? E 

They added, „ That the accuſed had, in —— 

© effe& been already condemned by the Se- A. 

te, the Romum People, and even their own Trib. 


2 ; Thar the Senate, by a Decree, 
© removed them from the Government; und 


« Collegues conſtrained them to it by chreaten- 
Ire Rane That che Roman 
« People had created new Military Fribunes, 


« giſtracy, not on the rgth of December (the 
« ſind time). but on the 1| of Oi, bectuſ® 


_ © the Republick could no longer ſubſiſt under 


the adminiſtration” of Sergius' and Firginius. 
* And yet theſe men, ſo univerſally preceon- 
* demned, had. the folly to imagine; they were 
« ſufficiently puniſhed by being reduced to che 
4 condition of private citizens, two months be- 
* fore the time; whereas the abridging the du- 
« ration of their Magiſtracy was only a de- 
«. priving them of the power of Uoing mord 
* not an infſicion of puniſhment), ſee: 
ing their Collegues, who” had certainly: come? 
© mittect no fuult, were removed from the ad 
« miniſtration at che ſume time with the. Hi 
admoniſted the' People, To 


D 3 S nor 
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N < nor the Gods, but only the two Generals. 

— There is not one among you, who did not; 

2 chat day, deteſt and curſe Virpiniut and Sergius, 

des. and all that belong; to them. Is it fit, that, 

after invoking the Gods to puniſh-theſe cri- 
* . * minals, you yourſelves, when you have them 
 *.in your powers ne 

« gence ? The Gods are never themſelves. the 

4 executors of vengeance upon whuſt men; it 

in ſufficient that they furniſh die injured. with 

<. A opportunity. of revenge! The People, ir- 

ritated by theſe would give no ear to 

Sergius's Plea of the Chance of War, nor to Virgi- - 

mas's intreaty, not to render him more unhappy at 

home, than be bad been in the field. They were 

each of them. condemm d in a fine of 10,000 

aſſes. of braſs. 

| This proſecution. had the deſigned effect; the 

People, were ſo intent upon it, that they forgot 
the Trehonian Law, and their: quel with the 

three Tribunes. 
| Liu. ROME at. this time received good 
news from all parts where the war was 

on: But this did not put a ſtop to domeſtick 
ſeditions- The Tribunes of the Commons. preferred 
two laws, the firſt requiring a. partition of the 
lands, the ſecond. excufing the People from. any 
more contributions towards the ſoldiers. Pay : 
And in fac they would not ſuffer them to pày 
the taxes ſo that the legions, being deprived 

of theis.fubliſtence, were ripe for a ſedition. 
But all this buſtle, ended in getting five Pli- 
liier into. che Military Tribuneſhip. P. Lia. 
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nius Calvus, P. Melis, P. Menius, L. Titinin', Year of 
and L. Publilius. Sp. Furius was the, only Pas- Senf, 


 cian elected at this time. ¶ ivy ſays, that. LI. 'Bef. J. hun: TC || 


cinins, though a Plebeian, and never before in Tes: 
any publick office, was an old Senator. The n 
Tribune of the Commons were ſo much te- Twenty: | . 
joiced to ſee Plebeians"in the ſupreme magiſtra · 4 *— Trib. 
cy, that they ceaſed their oppoſition to the tax i Livy, B. 3. 
the ſoldiers received their pay again, their cou-" © 2 
rage was revived, they took Aurur from the Y. 
ſci, and carried on the ſiege of Yeii with perſe- 
verance; tho they ſuffered much from the — 
vere cold of the winter. | 
At the next elections, the eesthfier almoſt Year of 
unanimouſly choſe five Military Tribunes out of hog > 
the Plebeians, and only M. Veturius out of the Pa- Byf: J. G. 
tricians. The five were C. Duilius, L. Atimius, 3 
Cn. Genucius, M. Pomponius, and Volero Publiltus, "eve 
To haſten the reduction of Veii, the three armies 3 
of the laſt year joined their ſtrength; and they Twenty: 
intirely defeated the forces of the Faliſct and Cu. Mi. Trib, 
penates, who came to its relief. © So complete à OO 
victory made the adminiſtration of the: Plbeiax i 
Military Tribunes glorious in the eyes of the 
People; but it was not happy. The extreme 
cold of the weather er changed on ſucdden to exe 
: iS], e 3267 
ain that i the in vqrx rden ger, choſen, 
were all Patricians, except Liciniu. But Pighins ; and others 
are perſuaded, that the kde has here made a miſtake ; 
all the names, except Furiu, being names of Pleberax fami- 
les ; and three of them,” wiz. Melia, Metin, and T. 
nine, beibg the names of three Plehrign Military Tributes, 
choſen about four years oe OI his own 


account. | 
D 6. Feile 
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| Year of ceſſive heat; and this occaſioned a mortality both 
ROME among menandcatte.. The Yyilline books being 


a 5 g. conſulted upon this occaſion, the Duumvirs pre- 


burdred tended to find there a fort of expiation never be- 

2 fore uſed in Rome: It was called the Lerliſternium. 

= They. took down the Statues. of Apollo, Latona, 

Fog r from their 

re nitches, and laid them on three beds placed about 

a table, op which magnificent repaſts were ſerved 

| uptotholeDeiries for eight days together. Theſe 

publick ceremonies were imitated in private fami- 

ſtrangers, and converſed friendly even with ad- 

- verlanes. All proceſſes, diſputes, and animoſities 

were ſuſpended 3 nay, the priſoners, were releaſed, 

5 from their chains, to partake of the publick re- 

1 joicings, and it was a point of Religion not to con- 
fine them again after the feſtival. 

. IV. THE Patricians, taking advantage of 

dhe preſent diſpoſition, of the People, gave out, 

= that the mortality was owing to the, wrath. of the 

5 2 — w/e . 


Livy, B. 
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rude, and — —— to —_ at the next e- 
lections, candidates of the | greateſt. dignity and 
beſt families; the Patricians carried a point which 
they had much more at heart, than the buſineſs 
of che war; the. recavering, to. their, order tho 
| ſupreme” magiſtracy which . d in 
danger of lo lor ever. 1 
s 5 4 0 Ert 
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Republick. This year the Romans had a 


41 


L. Valerius *, E. Eurit . dd. Halit, . Year 
Servilius $, E. Sulpicing I, and the famous Camil- Sed, 
lus}, were choſen to be the fix Governors af the N & 
hunden 
to employ their attention. It happened to be a v 
dry ſummer; bus though there was little water in L 
the rivers, ſprings. or marſhes, the lake of A, TY 
that ſeldom role. ſo high as to. the foot of the rs. 
rocks. which quite ſurrounded it, ſwelled on a. of Cam 5. 
ſudden to ſuch a height as to reach the very tops 730. 


of thoſe rocks. This ſtrange accident occaſioned. tine. . 


much diſcourſe in the camp; and as in long {A bi 


beges the ſoldiers, of the different parties ſome- $A ſecond = 
times become-acquainted, they talked of the pro- I A ſecond 
digy from their ſeveral poſts. One day when. f K end 
they were ſcoffing at ane another in. relation to time. 
the, lege, an ald ſoldier of the Veientes cry'd out c 1. 
in an enthuſiaſticl manner, * Vi ſhall never be Val 7 
taken, till all the water is.run out of the lake f 

* Aba,” A Reman Centigel, who had great 

faith 1 in divination, hearing what he faid; and, 

upon inquiry, underſtanding that he was a Di- 

viner, contrived! a ſtratagem whereby he made 

him priſoner, and then carried him before the 

Namen General, who: ſent him ta the Senate. 

The old man affirmed! to the Fathers, that what 

he had declered- was agrecable ta an ancient tra: 
dition, written in ſome prophetick books in his 
country, and thatz if the Romans could draw the 

water out of the lake, Nrii would be taken: But 

he adviſed them to have eſpecial care, that the 
drains which ſhould be made to carry it off, did 

not convey it to the: fea Though the Senate 

Were 
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were not diſpoſed to an implicit faith in the di- 


CCCLVI. viner, yet they thought the” matter of ſuch im- 
Bef. ok. cc portance, as to ſend a deputation of three Patri- 


hundred | 


ninety- 
fix. 


Twenty: 
feventh _ 
Mil. Tub. 


. Bs. not only againſt the Volſci, Faliſci, and Capenates, 
5 but againſt the Tarpuinienſes, new enemies from 
 Hetiruria, who had committed hoſtilities in the 


A * 


Plut. in 
Camillus, 
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diam to Delphos to conſult the Oracle upon i it. 
Befere the return of the Deputies, the People 
. choke te tithe Miiicary Tribiities, all Part 
cians. The Romans, during the ſiege of Veii, 
found themſelves obliged this year to make head 


| Roman' territory. A Poſthumins and L. Julius 
(two of the governors) who had ſtaid in Nome, 
requeſted leave to raiſe troops to diſperſe them, 


and when the Tribunes of the Commons ob- 


ſtructed the levies, put themſelves at the head of 
_ a ſmall number of voluntiers, and fetching 
great compaſs about, ſurprized the Tarquinienſes, 
as they were returning home, made a terrible 
Lander of them; and recovered the booty de 
had ſeized. 

In the mean time the three Patricians returned 
from Delpbes; and, to the aſtoniſhment of the Se- 
nate and People, the anſwer of the Pythoneſs was 
perfectly conformable to the prediction and ad- 
vice of the old diviner, whom, thereupon, they 
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* 1 am Toes; ſecond hone,” 
L. Fuxrvs, ny 4 
L. SS AOIUs, 

A. PosTuvuivs, 

A. Mantis, third time, 
P. Coaxzxius, ſecond time. 
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might carry off the waters of the lake, and con- 


E 


to te e i Then the Ro-- 1 
»ans ſent out pioneers to make a canal, which! Ce bf 
Ref. J. G. 


vey chem all over the fields, by wrenches, I This as 


fine work ſubſiſta to this day, and the water of the: e . 
lake Albazo which runs along Caſtel Gendolpbo, pea. 
paſſes through it.] But the oracle had likewiſe- 17 
directed the Romans to re-eſtabliſh the 12 
ceremonies of religion, and to begin thoſe again: Þ 3 
which had not been regularly performed. The |. R 
firſt they interpreted of the Ferie Latine, of 'late e. H. . 
neglected ; and they renewed the obſervation of 
them. And as to the ſecond it was diſcovered, 
that the election of the preſent Military Tribunes 
had been defective, with regard to the Auguries z 
whereupon they all abdicated, and after a ſhort 
Inter-regnum were ſucceeded by ſix new ones, all 
* Plebeians. Their adminiſtration was not. proſ® Year 


. tells us, that cid Laces Cale, the fit Ces hundred 
toner ever raiſed to the Military Tribineſhip, was now a fre. 
ſecond time named to that dignity by the majority of the Fre. 
regative Tribe, i. e. of the Tribe'to whoſe lot i fell ue T'wenty- 
ard; but at his requeſt, Reading age and infrmities, the 3. Triv. 
People choſe his fon in bi fiend, From this pallge in Li- | 
wy, it appears that the order eſtabliſhed by Serwizs Tull, in 
voting, had been changed; and that the C and Centuries 
were now blended with the Tribes. Dag gen 
bt P. Licanrvs, 66 vat 

I. Armivs, i A Veg. 
P. MzLtvs, ſecond time, «©. 
I. Tirinus, ſecond time, * 
P. M=x1vs, ſecond time,,  _ | 

. oinveivs, ſecond time, SE 
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| Yer of tiam of Hetrarians, who, not by order, ber by 
n of their Governors, were coming to at- 
Bef: I. C. tack the Raman intrenchments before Yer: The 
=: Trihunes felt into an acabuſh ; Genncins'was killed, 
2 and Ainius, though he rar his mem and re- 
— ed, duft not any more: face the enemy in 
Te open field. The news of this diſaſter fo terri- 
* fied che amy before Leit, chen ie was wits difi- 
culty hindered from difbanding. Rome, in a yet 
geeater confternation; had recourſe,. as in the 
2 moſt preſſinq and general calamities, to a Dicta- 
tor 3 appointing M Farins Canillur to that: ſu- 
preme dignity This elevation he owed wholly 
— — A time when 
ſuperior merit, without canvaſſing or intriguing, 
naturally gets. inta. its right place: The change 
1 —-—-—-—- 

5 ſeemed to rum — — 
Camille, having named for General of the Horſe 
e r hon rigorouſly puniſh- 
t thoſe cowards, who on the late alarm had 
3 bed um che camp, be rode, thither wich all cx- 
N to revive the of the ſoldiers; 
Wich dene; he returned to tte eĩty to raiſe a new 
nf. The People ſttove who ſuould firſt liſt 
themſelves under his banners; every: body was 
for going to the wars with - 4. General whom 
victory had never deſerted. Nayi the allies, (the 
Latines and Herniti) of their own actor, ſent to 


b Omnia repent? mutzyerar imperator mutatis alia ſpes, 
alius animus hominum, fortuna” abodde alia whbis videri. 
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 Faliſei and the Capenates, whom, in the territory Ft. ). © 


| ſtored military diſcipline, which of late had been T 


ing nothing of the matter. 


the ſpoils of the city diſpoſed 
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offer him a ſtrang ſupply of their ableſt youth.  V 
The Dictatot marched from the city againſt che cory, 92 15 


EY & 


of Nepete, he defeated in a pitched battle; and, Thee , | 
after this victory, which. left him the country fee. 
open, he repaired — — 


very much ſlackened, inveſted. the place more W de. 
dri: and freaghened un Ne by reed 
ditional forts. eh 

As the beſieged defended themſelves vith go 
leſs courage than before 3 and. as Camillus per- 
ceived that he ſhould not be able to carry by 
aſſault or open force a town which bad a whole 


thinking himſelf ſure of 2 
Conſeript Fathers, to know hom they w. 
of. 


queſtian came to be debated in the 
Liemius, whoſe opinion was the firſt 


Ll 5 
20. 


bi fon (rom Mary eee 


were eke e deen the 
lhe ot the pb aſe 


AIP BE La CR was fats # 
coniliate io. be Sextite the good-will of the muttitude, 
by ab, which would relieve their indigence (cau- 
fel by the taxes Ihe) bat phid for Yen years together ) | 
and witld make them tafte the fwwert fruits of per ſt- 
wering-in #'war, in which they might almoſt be ſaid 
to bave grown old. That what each man ſhould take 
vi bid hw bail From the nemy, and bring bome, 
would give him more pleaſure, than a gift of much 

greate value, from Ihe Senate. That as it was only 
to oven the bringing odium wpon himſelf, the Difta- 
tor bal referred the matter to the Senate, ſo the Se- 
nate, from a like regard to themſelves, ought to a 
 baridon' the whole fpoil to the people, and ſuffer every 
man quietly to enjoy uu the” fortune of the war 

give bim. n 

This advice being thought the fafer, prevail- 
ed; a- proclamation was iſſued conformable to it, 
and hereupon'prodigious numbers of the citizens 
immediately flocked to the Diftator's camp. 
Camillut, when he had taken the Auſpices, 
upon the place, is ſaid to have made the follow- 

: | ing, 


e . Bee +0 ave 
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ing yow and prayer :,O Pythian Apollo, iu is by Bold | 
3 and under thy guidance, that I am 8 
going. e aſſault the city of Veii! and I ds therefore Tsd. © 


vow #0 dedicate i thee the tenth part of the ſpoil hundred. 


which ſhall be taken is it. And, O Queen Juno, fine.” 
be now refidet in Veii, vouchſafe 40 follow us ——- 
viftorious 40 our city, which ſhall thencefortuard be romp, 
thy ch. ere thou halt poſs temple worthy of Tod 
thy greatneſs ! To engage the whole attention of c. 28, 22. 
the belicged, ſo that they might as late as-poſſi- 

ble diſcover their danger from his mine, Camillus 
(whoſe: army was now numerous enough for the 
purpoſe) cauſed an aſſault to be made on all ſides 
of the place at once. This drew the citizens 
from all quarters to the ramparts, wondering 
what ſhould be the cauſe of ſo ſudden and fu- 
rious an attack from the Romans, who for: fome 
days had been quite ſtill. While the beſieged 
were in this amazement, the Roman ſoldiers, who 
filled the mine, xiſing up in the middle of the 
temple of Juno, which ſtood in the citadel, ſal- 
lied forth, and ſpread themſelves in ſeveral bo- 
dies through the town, One fell upon the rear 
of thoſe, who were defending the Walls, another 
broke down the gates; and the whole Roman 
army ruſhed into the place, putting all to the 
word who did not ſurrender their arms. It is 
ſaid, that the Dictator, hen he belield the ſpoil, 
far exceeding his expectation. both in quantity 
and value, 23 


pray'd, That, F bis proſperity, and the profperity of 
the Roman People, ſhould appear to Gods er Men 


w__ the roy. might be al ſpent : bin, ge. 
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een Ven, ite and that dfter'this prayer 


ther ew te hab 


turning himſelf to che right be fell to Fl bo the ground 


an aceident, ſuys Ly, which; after che condem- 
_ nation of Cumillus and the deſtructiom of Rahe by 
Toenty- the Gauls, was interpreted 

ding thoſe events. The next day the priſonerꝭ 
| hk iis Hp Poo AAS 222 vcr 


ſmitted into the publick' treaſury, much to the 
r PPE we (aero 
e ee ee 4 


a0 de Diflator fri whit they brought away with 


themzcbecauſe from a ſelfiſh: motive he had re- 
ferred a matter to the Senate which it was in hi 


own power to determine; nor did they think 
themſelyes obligetl to tlie Senate, but to the two 
Lianii any father und ſon, who. had made them- 


ſelves the advocates of the Feople on this beca- 
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When the;conquenk Nad edapeied Ji uf al 
the riches that had belonged to men, they began 
ta remoye what belonged to the Gods, and to 
remove the Gods: themſelves 3 but this more like 
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wits ſuppoſe that Pluuarch did not underſtand Livg's words: 
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out*of the whole army, ſome of the youngeſt 
men, to whom, when their bodies were waſhed 
perfectly clean, and. cloathed in white, it was 


given in charge to tranſport Queen Juno to Rome. 


They entered her temple with reverence, and; 
at firſt, but lightly touched her, to ſee how ſhe 
would take it: Becauſe, among the Hztrurians, 


it was not cuſtomary for any but a prieſt of a par- 


ticular family to handle that image. As the 
gave no ſign of anger, one of the lads, in a civil 
manner, then aſked her, Are you willing to go to 
Rome, Juno ?—7e., yes (anſwered the reſt, all 


together) ſhe is willing; ſhe gives a nod of Jew? » 


And hence (ſays Lizy) a fabulous report, that 
ſhe herſelf made the anſwer in words. He adds, 


Certain it is, that ſhe was eaſily moved from 
her place, and that they got her to Rome with 


as little trouble, as if ſhe had followed them thi- 
ther on foot. They conveyed her ſafe and ſound 
to the Aventine hill, whither Camillus had invited 
her, and which was thenceforward to be the ſeat 
of her reſidence for ever; and there he dedica- 
ted a temple to her in diſcharge of a vow, which, 

to gain her favour, he had formerly made. 
Such, after a ten years fiege, was the fate of Veir, 
the richeſt city of Tuſcany; it was at once deſpoil- 
ed of its riches, its inhabitants, and its gods. 
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$I. The Prople are much diſpleaſed with Cail- 
lus, F II. The next year (the Republick. being 
under the Government of fix Military Tribuncs, 
2 Patricians) @ Tribune of the Commons 
epoſes, that balf of the Senators, Knights, and 
eople. of Rome ſhould remove ta Veii, aud ſettle 
there, Aﬀter much. gl. Camillus and the 
other Senators bring this projet? to nothing. 
F. III. Camillus, choſen one of the fix, Military 
3 Tribunes for the year fallowing, 75 the condud 
of the war againſt the Faliſci. He befieges Fa- 
lerii.tbeir capital city, and puniſbes a  Schoolmaſter, 
who wauld have betrayd the place to bim. The 
Faliſci /ubmit to.the Romans F. IV. The Peo- 
1 when, the time comes far eleing their Tri. 
| chile to the ſame. office theſe of the old 
auen he bad appeared for the propoſal, of remer- 
bal the People t9.Veii. On, the, other hand, 
ihe Patricians get, Conſular Government, reſtored, 
2 ger. of going to Veii is debgteg: in 41 
8 , of the. People, and rgefed. by, a mas 
ig of. anh, one. inbe. Je Scnate decree ſeven 
=_ of the langs. of: Veil. to, every, freeman of 
Rome. F. V. The Volſinienſes, 4 People of 
Hetruria, take arms againſt Rome. The Con- 
ſuls being ſeized with a contagious diſtemper, re/ig" 
the Faſces. An inter-regnum enſues. And thei 
Six Military Tribunes are elected to the govern- 4 
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6.1, HE length of the ſiege, the 8 Vest of 
attending it, the uncertainty of ſuc- — 9 
ceſs, the importance of the conqueſt, all theſe 15. J: C. 
made the news of the taking of V eii be received bundred 
at Rome with the utmoſt tranſport of joy: The g J 
temples were filled with Roman Ladies, and four 
days were ſet apart for a publick thankſgiving 2 
to the Gods z which had never before been prac- Mil. Trib, 
tied in the Republick upon the ſug- 4. , 
ceſs. The very triumph of the Dictator had 
ſomething new and ſingular in it. Camillus ap- Plut. in 
peared in a ſtately chariot drawn by four horſes 5. 1. 
al milk-whice, and be had colowred his face with Fifa, 
vermilion. | 
White horſes, ſince the expulſion of the Kings, 
had been allowed only to Jupiter and the Sun; 
and it was with vermilion the ſtatues of the Gods | 
were commonly painted. In the midſt therefore Lir. B. f. 
of the praiſes which the People gave the Dictator, Plat. in 
they could not without a ſecret indignation be- D 
hold him affecting a pomp, which in a manner 
put him upon a level with the Gods. Vanity ſo 
impious much diminifhed the eſteem and affection 
of the multitude for him; and he had not long 
reſigned his Dictatorſhip, before he became per- 
fectly odious to them. What partly occaſioned 
this, was the vow which, juſt before * the aſſault 
upon Veii, he made (as we have before obſerved) 
to conſecrate the tenth part of the booty to Apol- 
lb. Amid the hurry and confuſion of the plun- 
Plutarch ſays, that Camillus made this vow before he 
left Rome to go to the ſiege of Veii. | 
E 2 dering 
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| Year of dering he remembered not his vow: And when 
N it returned to his mind, [a year after] there could 
Bet. J. C. no eaſy means be found to make the ſoldiers give 
hundred back the tenth of what they had got. In this 
pinety- perplexity the Senate proclaimed, that all who 
———- were deſirous to have a clear conſcience, and ſe- 
* cure proſperity to their families, ſhould honeſtly 
Mi, Trib. compute the value of their booty, and bring the 
ttenth part of that value to the Quæſtors, in order 
to make the God a preſent ſuitable to his majeſty, 
and proportioned to the benefits received from 
him. 

This contribution, exacted at a wrong time, 
alienated the hearts of the People from Camillus, 
His vow, they ſaid, was to give Apollo the tenth 
of the enemy's ſpoils, but that he performed it by 

tithing the goods of his fellow-citizens. 
Ver of F. II. THE centuries choſe ſix Military Tri. 
ccCL vii. bunes, all Patricians, for the new year. In the 
Te beginning of their adminiſtration, the Capenate: 
hundred ſued for peace and obtained it. The war with 
3 " the Faliſci went on. In the mean time, to quiet 
the diſcontented people at home, the Senate de- 
Twenty- creed, that a colony of 3000 Romans, ſhould be 
Mil. Trib. ſent into the country of the Volſci (who had lately 
f. . made ſubmiſſions) cach man to have about three 
acres and a half of land : But when the time came 


P. ConneLtus Cossus, 
P. CoxxELivs Scirio, 
M. VaLeztivs, ſecond time, 
K. Fan1vs, third time, 
L. Fus Ius, fifth time, 
Q. SezviLivs, ſecond time. 
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for enrolling the names of thoſe who were to form Year of 
the colony, the Plebeians expreſſed a contempt ry — 
of the Senate's bounty. My ſhould they be ſent . Bef, J C. 
into baniſhment among the Volſci, when the fair city — { 
of Veii, and its territory, more fertile and mort — 
ample than that of Rome, were before their cyes? « 
Nay Sicixtus, one of the Tribune of the Com- T wemty- 
nous, preferred a bill for removing one half of Mit. Trib 
the Senate and People of Rome to Veii, (a city 

better ſituated and better built than Rome) yet 

ſo, that the two cities ſhould form but one Com- 
monwealth. He added, That the Romans would, 

by this means, more eaſily preſerve their con- 

queſts. The chief nobles oppoſed his project 

with all their might; (and they had gained over 

to their ſide ſome of his Collegues.) They ſaid, 

they would ſooner die than ſuffer ſo miſchievous 


bill to paſs into a Law: A people ſo prone to cuil 


diſſenſion, when dwelling together in ox E and the ſame 
city, tobat will be their temper when living ſepa- 
rate in Two ? — Would any man in bis wits prefer a 
conquered city to his own native city which had can- 
quered it ?—>Would you have Veil, after its being 
ſubdued, exalted to be more conſiderable than it was 
before its reduction? Jun may leave us here if you 
pleaſe ,, but nothing ſhall ever engage us to relinquiſh 
the place of our birth, and, in order to follow the new 
founder, Sicinius, to Veii, forſake our Cod Romu- 
lus, the ſon of @ God, and * and founder f 
© 


In the 


ſtruggle about this bill, hotbing:op 


ſtrained the populace from blows and e 
but the deep-rooted reſpect which they had for 


E 3 5 che 


" 6a die Roman Hiſtory, Boch Il. 
Year of the principal Senators, who whenever a ſhout way 


ROME raiſed for beginning a ſcuffle, preſented themfelves 


85 * to their fury, bidding them aſault, ftrike, kill. 

hundred, CAaMiLLus went about, loudly declaiming, 
pnety- That it was no wonder the people were ſeized with 
2 madneſs, ſeeing they had nothing ſo little at beart 
D as eee of vows to the. Geds, after re. 


os — 1 Fire He would fay notbing of ibe Aus 
given 10 Apollo, inſtead of the TExTH of the ſpoil 

Each of the individuals bad bound himfelf, fo the 
ſtate wwas free, But be was obliged in confeience ta 

tet them know one thing : That, though wo mention 

bad hitherts been made, but of the moveables, yet bis 


vow” 1 Apallo had comprebended the city of Veii, 
and all the territory belonging to it. The Senate 


fpretending to be] perplexed with this new ſcru- 
ple, referred it to the Pontiffs; and theſe (in 
concert with Camillus) declared, that a tenth of 
whatever be bad belonged to the Veientes before the 
Dictator made his vew, and had, after his making 
the vow, fallen into: the power of the Romans, 
ought to be ſacred 0 Apollo. In conſequence of 
this judgment, the city of Vi and its territory 
were appraiſed, and a tenth of the value was 
given out of the publick treaſury ta the Military 
Tribunes, to purchaſe gold with it, that a golden 
cup, or vaſe, large and maſſy, might be ſent as a 
| preſent to Apollo. Gold being ſcarce, the ladies 
agreed among themſelves to lend their tays and 
ornaments to the State. Never were the Fathers 


beiter pleaſed with any thing, than with this con- 
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ns the favours, to obtain which the vows bad 
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cree was made, chat they ſhould have the pri- Year of, 
vllege of riding in covered chariotꝭ to the ſacri Rat 
bern and publick games and in open ones at al W 
other times. dude 
The buſineſs of the you tieuk ſettled, the Tri- for.. 
buneb of the Commons began to ſtit a and 
the multitude to vent their anger againſt all the arc. 
principal Senators, and eſpecially Camiiius, Aut 
by ibeir Reservations, and their Cohſerrations, 
they bad reuacti the ſpoil of Veit to wothing. And 
finding that the affair of removing to Yer was 
not like to be determihed- this year, they choſe 
again, to the Plebeian Tribuneſhip,” the ſame: 
men, who had preferred the. Bill. On the other 
—_ the Senate, by employing all their influ. 
ence, got thoſe Tribunes rechoſen who had op. 
poſed! the Bill; mne 
IIS + 
. III. By a like exertion af their acai Livy, B. 5. 
firength, in the Comitia held for electing Mi- 
tary Tribunes, the Fathers prevailed to have Ca- 
_ illus choſen to be one of the number. They 
pretended to want an able general for the wür; 
bur their real aim was to provide themſelves with 
a champion able to make head againſt tlie Tia f 
binet of the Commons, reſolutely bent upon an 
Agrarian Law, and an equitable partition of the 
lands of Yeit, The five Collegues given him 
were all Patriciens . Things remained quiet *rill 


2 M. Fux tus CamiLLus, 3 
L. Furtvs, ſixth time, * 1 * 
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Year of 
ROME 
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Thirtieth 
Mil. Trib, 


be Roman Hiſtory. 


affairs; while he, their moſt formidable adver- 
ſary, acquired new glory by his conduct in the 


war againſt the Faliſci. The enemy for ſome 
time kept themſelves ſhut up in Falerii, till the 


devaſtations made by the Romans, in the territory 


about it, provoked them at length to come out: 


Their fear however hindered them from advanc- 


ing farther than about a mile from the town, and 


they incamped in a place ſo ſtrong by nature, 
that they thought it needed no other fortifications. 
Camillus nevertheleſs attacked them there, defeat - 
ed them, and took their camp. The whole ſpoil 
he put into the Quæſtors hands, much to the diſ- 
content of the ſoldiers; yet he kept them in awe 
by the ſtrictneſs of his diſcipline; ſo that they 
hated him for the very virtue they admited in 


him. After this victory he inveſted Falerii and 


furrounded'it with lines, but at ſo great a diſtance 
from the walls, that there was more than ſuffici- 
ent room for the beſieged to come abroad and 
take the air without danger. 

The Faliſci had brought from Greece the cuſtom 


of committing all their children to the care of one 


man, who was to inſtruct them in all ſorts of po 
lite learning, and ſee them perform the exerciſes 
proper for their age. - The children had uſed of- 
ten to walk with their maſter without the walls 


of the city, before the ſiege ; and their fears of an 
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Book II. 
Camillus had taken the field; and even then the 
Plebeian Tribunes made little progreſs. in their 
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wo 


had the probity of Camillus made upon them. 


0 The Romans and Faliſci are this day giving two 


of arms.” Camillus demanded of the Falſi a 
year's pay for his troops, and having on that 


or 
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enemy, who kept quiet, and at ſuch a diſtance, Year, of . 
were not great enough to make them diſcontinue Ci. 
the practice. But the preſent ſchool · maſter prov- NE. 
ed a traitor. At firſt he led the youth only along bande e 
the walls, then a little farther, and at length took mud. 
his opportunity, and brought them through the 
Roman camp, quite to the Generals tent; whom Th: 
he accoſted with telling him, that by putting thoſe Plut. Life 
bays, the ſons of the principal: citizens, into 
hands, the city in effect was delivered up to him. . = 
Camillus, ſtruck with horror at the treachery, or- * * i 
dered his Lictors to ſtrip the traitor, tie his hands „ 
behind him, and then furniſh the youth with rods, F 
to whip him back again into the city. A little | 1 
before, the Faliſci had proteſted they would ra- 

ther undergo the fate of the Veientes, than imitate, | 

the cowardice of the Capenates: But now they 8 


The: Deputies whom they ſent to him on this 
buſineſs he ſuffered to proceed to Rome; where 
they addreſſed the Senate in the following man- 
ner. You and your General have gained: a 
victory over us, which cannot be diſpleaſing to 
Gods or Men. We ſubmit ourſelves to yo 
i out of a perſuaſion that we ſhall live more 
happy under your laws than under our own. 


* great examples to mankind: you, in preferring 
an honourable action to victory; we, in rather 
** yielding to the power of virtue, than the force = 


Con- 
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m, Roman Miſtry.” 
cond grand hom peace, led back his unn 
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. "Tha ph hes thver w Clinics by his 
Dante fellow citiaens, were much ſincerer than thoſe 
my | he had formerly received, when the white horſes 
dw bis triumphat charlot through the city. 
Fe * Senate, aſhamed perhaps of having de- 

ayedd to diſcharge his vow to Apollo, deputed, at 
5 L. Valerms, L Ser. 
eat, and A. Marlins, to oofivey the golden vaſe 
to Deſphos. The long ſhip, on which theſe de- 
puties embarked, was intercepted” by ſome pi -· 
rates from the iſle of Lipurs; and thither the 
captori carried their prize. But it luckily hap- 
pened that Ti, this year chief magiſtrate 
of Lipari, had as much religion as any Roman. 
For when he underſtood, that the treaſute which 
had fallen into the hands of his people, was an 
offering defighed for Apollo, in diſcharge of 4 
vow; and when be had farther learnt, thht the 
three Romans were ambaſſadors; he not only en- 
tertained them hoſpitabiy, but in perſon, with s 
{uad:on of ſhips (che pious piraten conſenting 
w ĩt) convoyed them to Delpdos; and from thence 
| (when they had made their offering) ſafe back to 
Rome: + Fot which generous and religious pro- 
ceedingy, he received, in vittue of & decree of the 
Sorte, rich prefents from ee, eee 
made a league of hoſpitality with m. 
War wirn the oui was carried on this year, 
under the conduct of Tniliac ind Poftbumins, 
with ſuch various ſucceſs, that neither the cit!- 
2eris l Ronr, nor the ſoldiers in the fiekd, could, 
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for ſome time, tell which fide had the better. At 
firſt when the two Generals acted in comunction, 
they gained a victory; but afterwards when, ſe- 
parating, Æmilius thought fit to go to gatriſon 
Verrugo, and Poſthumius to lay waſte the enemies 
borders, the troops of the latter, careleſsly ſecure; 
and marching in diſorder, were by the gui ſur- 
priſed, ſtruck with terror, and put to the rout, 
They fled to ſome neighbouring hills; and their 
fright communicated itſelf to the gartiſon at Ver. 
rug.  Poſthumius, as ſoon as he had rallied His 
men, and poſted them ſo as ta be out of danger, 
— them bitterly with their coward-like 
behaviour. They confeſitd their fault, 


of the enemy's camp (which was within fight; in 
the plain below) and declared they would ſubtnĩt 


night. The General commended their ardor, bid 


them refreſh themſelves; and be ready at the fourth 


watch. As the g, to hinder the Romans from 
eſcaping to Verrugo, were guarding the road that 


led thither; the two armies met in that road. The 


bartle began by moonlight, and the ſbouts of the 


combatants reaching Verrugo, the troops there, 


imagining that Poſthuntins's camp was aſſaulted, 
took a fright, and, notwithſtanding all that mi- 
lus could ſay, fled for refuge to Tufeuhem. 
Thence fler à report to Name, that Peſtbuniius 
was killed, and his army defeated: But a letter, 
crowned with laurel, arrived from that General to 
the Senate prrſently after, with an 1 his 


having obtained a compleat victory. 8 N 
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to any puniſhments if they did not force it before 
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Year of tins _ 8 bil &. removing the vi be 
— — * ing ſtill in ſuſpence, the Commons, when the time 
88 J. 6. came for electing their Tribunes, were for conti- 
. nuing thoſe of the old ones who had propoſed the 
2 dill z and the Patricians endeavoured to get thoſe 
xe. elected who had oppoſed it. The former pre- 
— — vailed in their own Comitia. The promoters of 
fulthip. the law were re-choſen, and the oppoſers exclu- 
42 5 ded: Upon which the Fathers in revenge made a 
decree that Conſuls ſhould be choſen for the next 
year: L. Lucretius Flavus and Servius Sulpitius 
Camerinus were by the Centuries raiſed to _ 
diene 20 
Under the new adotinifination, Sicinius renew- 
ed his intrigues wich une zeal chan even; $a get 
the Law paſſed for removing half of the People 
and of the Senate to Veii. A. Virginius and 9, 
Pomponius, two of the laſt year's Tribunes of the 
Commons, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their oppoſition to the law, were cited to appear 
before the tribes ; and, notwithſtanding all the 
influence of the Senate in their favour, they were 
32 l. 58. fined ® 10,000 Aſſes of braſs: A ſentence which 
eb. gave great offence to the Fathers. - Camillus loud · 
3 ly inveighed againſt the Commons, «ho, he ſaid, 
c. 30. were ſo blind, as not 10 ſees: that by their iniguitoui 
Jentence they bad overturned the tribunician power 
in as much as they had deprived their Tribunes of 
the privilege of InTz#RCESS1ON, i But they deceived 
themſelves, if they imagined the Senate would endure 
an unbridled licentiouſneſs in am of theſe magiſtrate: 
T hat if. the violence of ſome of the Tribunes could not 


be _ by the help of their — the _ 
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would + find another weapon! He likewiſe reprov- 
ed the Conſuls for quietly ſuffering the tu Tri- 
bunes to be oppreſſed, who bad done nothing but by 
advice of the Senate, and bad truſted to their pro- 
miſed protection. And, as to the Law in queſtion, 
he never ceaſed exhorting the Fatbers to oppoſe 
it with all their might; adviſing them to go down 
into the Forum (when the Tribes ſhould be afſem- 
bled to determine the affair) as men prepared to 
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fight in defence of their native land, the altars of Piftaior. | 


their houſhold Gods, and the temples of the Gods 
of their Country. He added, Were I at liber- 
ty to think of my own glory, when that of my 
country is in queſtion, what could flatter my 
« ambition more, than to ſee a city, which I 
have conquered, inhabited by Romans, who 
« would be ſo many living witneſſes of my victo- 
ry, and where every object would be a monu- 
ment of my glory? But I think it would be 
* impious to re- people a city whoſe Gods have 
deſerted it, and ſhameful to prefer before your 
on country a country conquered by it.“ 


The Senator, old and young, moved by theſs 
_ exhortations, went all in a body to the Forum, 
when the Law was to be propoſed; and diſper- 


ſing themſelves into their reſpective Tribes, with 


tears in their eyes, conjured: the People not to 


abandon * that city where they were born, and 


“in defence of which both they and their an- 


« ceſtors had ſo bravely and ſo ſucceſsfully 


= fought. Then pointing to the Capitol, the 1 
Sanctuary of Veſta, and to the other Temples al! 


around, Can you conſent that, the Roman Peo- 


« ple 


62 - The Roman Hilary. Boch Il. 
Yeu of < ple ſhould be driven; Ihe exiles,” from their 


Bet. J-C: © inhabit a city not long ago peopled by their 
hundred | enemies? Better had it been never to have 
e. taken Vet, than that Rome ſhould be thus 
| < deferted.” As the Patricians, abſtaining 
Bebe from all violence, employed prayers and intrea- 
Confal- ties only on this occaſion, and made frequent 
Bip mention of the Gods, they, by raiſing a religious 
ſcruple in the minds of many, prevailed to have 
the law rejected, though it was only by a ma- 
jority of one Tribe. And now the Senate were 

ſo pleaſed with this victory, that the next morn- 
ing, at the requeſt of the Conſuls, they made a 
decree, whereby they aſſigned ſeven acres of the 

lands of Veii, not only to every father of a fami- 

by, but to every ſingle perſon of free condition, 

that the former might be enabled to educate 

their children, and the latter be induced to mar- 

ry. SM | IS 
Year of g. V. ON the other hand, the People, oblig- 
bub 2g ed by this bberality, made no oppoſition to the 
Bef. J. C. election of Conſuls for the next year. Z. Vale- 
me, run Puritas and M. Mawius (afterwards Capito- 
ninety- li) were the perſons choſen; and they began 


one. - their year by 3 g 2 vow I by C 8 


Eighty- li, when Dictator, to celebrate the great Games. 
_ {Of theſe three were two forts, the one celebra- 
> B. f. ed every year in the month of September, in 
c. 31. donour to Jupiter, Fam, and Minerva; the o- 
b ther, called votive, or extraordinary, had no 


in Ver. 2- fixed day appointed for them, and were celebra- 
ted in honour of Jupiter only.) | 


The 


ir guandian Gods, and their native country, to 
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The Romans, commanded by their two Con- 2 


ſuls, had this year a battle with the Equi, whom Ccci x. 
they preſently routed. Valerius, becauſe he pur- r j 
| ſyed the enemy farther; and killed more of theng hundred f 
than Menlins did, was more honoured: than che PE 5 
Manlius had only an Ovation; Valerius 2 Triumph. ——— 
In this fame year, war was declared againſt the wh. or 
Fo/finienſes and Salpinates (nations of Hetruria) — 
who, joining their forces, had, without provoca- 
tion, made an incurſion on the lands of the Re- 
publick. No army, however, could, for ſome 
time, be led againſt theſe new enemies, beeauſe 
a famine and peſtilence, occaſioned by an ex- 
eeſſiye hot and dry ſeaſon, then raged in the Ro- 
nam territory. C. Julius, one of the Cenſors, be- 
ing carried off, L. Cornelius was ſubſtituted in his 
a thing afterwards deemed inauſpicious, 

Rome was taken in that Luſtrum: Nor 
after this time did the Romans ever ſubſtitute; in 
tho place of a Cenſor who died in his office, an- 
ether perſon to be collegue to the ſurvivor. The 
Conſuls too falling ſick, the Senate decreed that 
they-ſhould abdicate; and an Interregnum enſue. 
Camillus was created Inter- rex, and ſueceeded by | 
Cornelius: Scipio, and he by Valerius Potitys. + This | : 
laſt held an Aſſembly: for the election of ſim Mi. '" 
litary Tribunes, that, in caſe ſome of the ſupreme | 1 
Magiſtrates ſhould be ſeized\ with the diſtemper, 
there might-yet e TT IIb); 
care of the ym * 
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. the People. To avoid a publick condemnation he 
Loet into exile. F. II. Shortly after, Cluſium in 

Hetruria being beſieged by the Gauls under King 
Brennus, tbe inhabitants implore the aff lance of 
_ the Romans. Three brothers of the Fabian fa- 
. .. mily are ſent Ambaſſadors from Rome to mediate 
a peace. They raſbly tranſgreſs the law of na- 
. tions. Brennus, in anger, raiſes the fiege, and 
.., marches towards Rome. F. III. He gives the 
. Romans @ total overthrow on the banks of the 
Allia. The third day after the battle, be enters 
Rome, burns the. City, and inveſts the Capitol. 
F. IV. Camillus, though at this time an exile, is, 
- by @ commiſſion from the Senate, in the Capitol, 
. conſtituted Diftatar. 5. V. The Gauls attempt 
me to. ſeale the Capital in the night. T heir approach 
to the ramparts is diſcovered by the cackling of 

. aflaxts are repuled,:chigh 

_ the bravery of M. Manlius. F. VI. Both be- 
: flegers and bejieged being diſtreſſed by famune, they 
enter upon a treaty. The Romans are to purchaſe 
. . peace with gold. While the gold is weighing, 
Camillus arrives: He forces the Gauls to raiſe 
. "the ce, and quit the Country. F. VII. Rome 
being deſtroyed, the Tribunes renew the propoſal 
of removing to Veii. Camillus (who is continu- 

ed in the Diftatorſhip the whole year) oppoſes it 
| with great zeal; but an accidental word of a Cen- 

turion is what determines the People to flay and 
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. Firely REBUILT.. | 
5 I L. LUCRETIUS, Serv. 2 1 M. 
. AEmilius, L. Furius, Agr. Furius, and 


publick, entered on their office the firſt of Fu. 
The war with the Volſinienſes fell by lot to Lacre- 
tins and Aimilius ; that with the Salpinates to A. 
p Furius and Sulpitius. A total defeat, ſuf- 
fered by the Volſinienſes, taught them prudence, 
ſo that they begg'd a truce from the Romans; 
which was granted for twenty years upon con- 
ditions. As for the Salpinates, they were ſo ter- 
rified by the defeat of the Volſinienſes, that they 


try open to be pillaged. 

At this time, one Cæditius, a man of the low- 
eſt rank, pretended to have heard a miraculous 
voice, which pronounced diſtinctly theſe words, 
Go to the Magiſtrates, and tell them, the Gauls draw 
near. The meanneſs of the man made the Mi- 
ltary Tribunes deſpiſe the warning; and, not- 
withſtanding the daily conqueſts made by the 
Gauls, the Romans appear plainly, by their man- 
ner of treating the great Camillus (their only 
General thpble of making head againſt ſuch 


© Canis ahermands erica rntpls to-the nikon 
Divinity who made this revelation ; and the 9 
for him the name of Aius Locutius. 

F benen 


Vor. III. 


le city. F. VIII. Before the end of the 
next year (during which the Commonwealth is go- 
1 ved by fix Military Tribunes) the City is in- 


C. Anilius, the ſix new governors of the Re- I 


65. 


ninetʒ. 


Th 
Mil. Trib. 
A ſes 
venth 
time, 

+A ſecond 


time. 


Livy, B. 3. 


c. 38. 


durſt not appear in the field, but left their coun- 


formidable neighbours) to have had no appre- . 
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henſion of any danger from them. Apuleius, one 
of the Tribunes of the Commons, ſummoned him 


to appear before an Aſſembly of the Prople, and 
anſwer to the accuſation of having robbed the 


:_ 2” _ Publick of ſome of the riches of Veii, of which 
charge certain braſs doors, ſeen. in his houſe, 


were laid to be a proof. 
Camillus was, at this time, in exceſſive affliction 


te the death of a ſon; and therefore, on receiv- 


ng the ſummons, he ſent to the great men, for- 
8 his Collegues in office, to his friends, his 
clients, and the chief men of his Tribe, to come 
to him at his houſe. His purpoſe was to ſound 
their thoughts and diſpoſitions. When the Af: 


ſembly, which was very numerous, had conſi- 


dered of the matter, they anſwered, that they 
would willingly pay the fine in which he ſhould 
be condemned; but that it was not in their power 


to acquit him. Hereupon, he choſe rather to 


baniſh himſelf from Rome, than preſent to un: 
dergo the ſhame of a condemnation. Tis faid, 
that when he came to one of the gates of the 
city, he ſtopped, and turning towards the capt 
tol, pray d to the Gods, that his ungrateful coun 
trymen might quickly have caule to repent thei 


having repay'd is ſervices with ſo ſharp an out 


Having thus curſed his fellow-citizens, 2 


Tage. 
Achilles did the Greeks, he retired to Ardea, a cit) 
not far from Rome, and, in his abſence, was finet 
fifteen thouſand Aſes of braſs ; [abour forty-cight 


_———— A} 
The Deſtruction of Nome, by the Gauls, follow- 


5 ſo cloſely theſe tranſactions, it is no wonder, 
5 


that 
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that the multitude; always ſuperſtitious, aſcribed 
m re ae err 
juſtice done to Camiilus. 

„ UI. HE was no woher gone, thay” Envoy 
arrived from the inhabitants of Cum, in He- 
ruria+, imploring the aſſiſtance of the Repub» 
lick againſt an army of Gawls, which had made an 
irruption into [taly, and now * their city. 
The occaſion of the Liege was this: 

AzuNs, a native of Clufium, a man * We 
was guardian to an orphan, named (or, perhaps, 
filed) Locumo, the richeſt and the handſomeſt 
youth in the place. The ward, who had been 
brought up, from his infancy, in the houſe of 
Anuns, could not ſind in his heart to leave it, 
even when arrived at that age which puts a young 
man under his ow direction: He had fuch an 
eſteem and affection for his guardian, that there 


It appeared, however, after ſome time, that the 
chains which held out pupil ſo faſt bound in the 
place of his education, were not the vittuęs of 
Anuxs, but the charms of his wife. The paſſion 
being mutual, and growing too. violent to be 
either * or coricealed,” Lucuno errtiect 


courſe of Law, was attempted in vain : Lane 
bribes and the numerous adherents to the amg 


the complaints of an injured huſband,.not {6+ 
as he. An uns, deſpairing of juſtice; applied his' 


was no poſſibility of living without his Company. 


fortune of Lucvuo enabled him to triumph aver; 


thoughts to revenge, The State Was How” bez 
3 come 
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come gully off the cruel injury and affront which 
he had received from his ward. Againſt-Ck ſiun 
therefore he aimed the meditated miſchief, form- 
ing a deſign to reduce the city under the domina- 
tion of an army of foreign freebooters. He knew, 
that, from Ren e ad Gaul *, multitudes 
n | nt Ane Of 


= Gaul was anciendly Fvided i into three parts. The firſt, 


| which reached from the Briti/h ſea to the Seine, was called 


| (by the Romans) Galiia Belgica. The ſecond, which | compre- 
hended-all the country between the Seine and the Garon 
_ quite to the A , they named Gallia Celtica. The third, con- 
taining all that tract of ground which lies between the Ca- 
ronne, the Pyrenees, and the. wellerg ocean, was was called Galla 
Aquitanica. M 

. The only Gaul who. at fereral- unde esel the , 
And ne 3 in Italy, were the Caltæ, or the inhabitants of Gal- 
lia Celtica. About the year of Rome 160, during the reign 
of Targuix the Elder, Ambigatus, King of the Calle. finding 
his dominions over- ſtock d with un bern ſubjects, ſent 
away vaſt numbers of them to ſeek their fortune under thc 
command of his two nephew, Segowe/ur and Hell veſur. The 
former took his way through the Hercinian Foreft (of which 
the preſent Black Foreft was but a ſmall part) and fettledina 
canton of Germany, ever ſince called Bohemia, or Boiemia, 
from the word Boi, the greateſt part of Kis followers being 
. of that Cale nation, which was ſo named. But theſe being 
afterwards driven thence by the Marcamani or Sclawoman, 
retired into that country which lies between the Ins and the 
Aer, and which * them n the Nome of Beiaria or Ba- 


N 
varia. my 


. Bullvrfus was s followkd/by great pada of aknoſ all the 
other. Callie nations, as well as of the Boti. He croſſed the 
Rhone, ſpread his army over Daupbiny and Provence, and at 
length entered Tal, between the mountains Genevre and C- 
. At this time the Herrurian or 7 rrhenians poſſeſs d the 
bertel part of it: © Belli vgſut having defeated them in a battle 
. ee them before him, lk 


©. a. 
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inhabitants of Provence, who were called Salyes, had Liguria. 

bici, another people of, Provence, were placed on the 

fide of the Po, where Yerceil now is. The Inſab;; or 
ee, ſettled in the fine country of the Milangſe, and 
there built à town, which they called Mediolanum (Milan) 
from the name of a little city in the territory of the Autunaſs, 
in Burgundy. The Orobii, who had dwelt on the banks of the 


15 river vais in the country now called Languedoc, ſettled in 
We the territory of Be:gamp, and built both the city of that name, 
4 and Como, but retaineditheir old appellation of Orobii. Bel- 
Pp boeſur ſeems n6t to have carried his cor veſts farther. than 
Ge this, nor to have brought into * all e nations which 
952 had engaged to follow him 
ding A ſecond irruption into * EI ade % _ Pcs nh 
= er tots" people of Gallia Cdlica who! dwelt between the 
mouths of the Seize and the Lare) under the conduct of 
in one Elitonic. He was probably followed likewiſe bythe 
x Bretons of 'Vaunes, and the Carnutes, Theſe new adventurers 
in are ſad to have been tempted to eroſs the Alps by the wine 
7 75 which Bello veſus ſent them. The Gauli were at this time al- 
ww moſt perfekt ſtrarigers to wine ; nay, {6 late as che time of 
eng Julian the Apeſtate, there was none made in Franct, at leaſt 
90 in the neighbourhood of Paris. The Cænomaui ſettled them- 
de flves north-eaſt of the Toſubres, and poſſoſt'd the preſent B 
Be ſtiano,” Cremaneſe, and Mantua, on the north fide of the Po. 
ts The Veneti, or the Bretons of Vannes, ſettled more eaſtward, 
1 on the borders of the Auriariet gulph, and the county fill re- 
2 tains the name of Venetia, which it received from them. As 
10 for the Carnutes, they went farther north, and took n 
105 of the territory called from them Carniala. 
It is uncertain from what part of Gaul the Lewes (of Lewis) 


II. 
10 of men had been formerly drawn in Reb by Year of 
"M8 Lee nene 4 its ene wines: And it is OOO i 
5 Bef. 5 

m- * OY, Vid. Tis” | 5 
na- Gene cheir land, each of 9 nations "which Fey — — 1 
ew, im having its diſtin& portion of the conquered. countries. „ 
des The Taurim, or the mhabrtants of the mountains on the fide 2 | 

| of Gaul, had Piedmont, the capital of which is Turin. Thoſe fl pal, Trids 
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2nd the Ananes (or Anamares) came. who made the third 
| F 3 LE EI irruption 
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Year of ſaid, that the Sxxoxes (who poſſeſſed chat part 
_ ROME of Gaul, which lies to the South-Eaſt of Paris, and 
to, 85 whoſe capital city was Seng) being hitherto unac- 


bude quainted with that fort of liquor, he therefore 
e choſe to addreſs himſelf to them, 1 in the hope of 


Thiny- © gaining them to his purpoſe, by the means of 
1 re. ſome excellent wine, which he carried with him. 
x Eſdras It prevailed againſt all objections. [O ye nen, how 
. exceeding Prong is wine!] A numerous army of 
theſe Gault, guided by the Hetruriay fugitive, 
paſſed the Alps, and, without diſturbing the Cel- 
tz, in Italy, fell down upon! Umbria, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of all the country, from Ravema to 
Picenum, comprehending the preſent Dutchy of 
Urbino. They ate ſuppoſed to have been there 
about lic years, when (in che year of R Rome 362) to 


pens Hts deat nec that the Levi 
ſeined the country of Nepare, on the north fide the Pe; and 
that the Anares ſettled is amt on en 
on the ſouth fide of that river. 

Vis Shieh: eee es Gesa ins aft un, when the 
Bair and Lingones paſſed the Alper Pennine, or mount St Ge 
dard, ad aries. on the South hae of the fe, hrwween Bo 

— thiven-004 of thaks bid. bakigacions 
by theſe inundations. of firangers, paſed the 4penzines, and 
petired into that country, which has been ever figce called 
Hetzuia, on Tyſcuny. It was divided into twelve Lucumonice, 
and reached from the {rao to the Tiber; beiog bounded to 
the north, by the Apennines and to the fouth, by the Hy- 

 nhanian ſea. And we are not told, that the Hetrurians were 
auly moe Gifupkied by the Cabin, from the year of Row 156. 
do the year 356. 

It was 300 years after the invaſion by Buleve/ac that the 

Senone; made the fifth irruptiqn into a C,. & R. DP 
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Chap, XKXVIII. The Roman Hier. 
reward their guide, by revenging hid quarrel, they 
undertook the ſiege of Cly/ium.  , 

The Cluſians had no alliance with Rome, nor any 
claim to her friendſhip, unleſs it were by their 
not having armed in defence of their countrymen, 
the Verentes, when the Romans beſieged Veii: 
Nevertheleſs they ſent ambaſſadors. to crave the 
aid of the Republick. Succours the Senate did 


not grant; but commiſſioned three Patriciaus, the 


ſons of Ad. Fabius Ambufus, to go to the camp of 
the Gazds, and, in the name of the Senate and 


78, 
"Year 71 


Sec . 


none, 


nigety,,.. 


ꝗ—B — 


Thirty: * 


— 

rh, 
Lots 
Plus. 55 
Camillus, 
p. 236 — 
145. 


People of Roms, admoniſh them ts forbear beſti- . 


lities againſt the CLuslAxs, from whom they bad 
received wo Ix juRY. The three brothers having 
delivered their errand, in a council expreſsly ſum- 
moned to give them audience, Bxennus, the 


No injury? Yes indeed, the Cluſians have done tis a 
great deal of wrong; For they have more laud than 


King (or chief commander). anſwered, laughing, 


they are able to cultivate, and yet have refuſed ts 


give a part of it ta us, wwho are ſtrangers, and nu- 


that every powerful nation receives from its weakep 
neighbour, whom it has not yet ſubdued. The moſt 
ancient of all Laws ordains, that the «peak fhoull 
yield to the flrong, and the brave be Lords of thi 
world *. 


n e acquainted 


bours, the Albon;, the Fidenates, the Ardeates, the Yolſci, &c. 
But Livy repreſents the Gals (in their anſwer to the Ambaſſa- 
dars) as ſtrangers to the Roman name. n 


diaat Romanorum, &c. B. 5. c. 36. 1 
4 Thi 


merous, and very poor. They do us the ſame wrong 


with all the petty wars, which Rome had made upon her neigh- 


72 The Roman Hiſtory, Book II. 
Year of This haughty anſwer left the Fabii no hope of 
PRAE effecting an accommodation; and it would ſeem, 


Bel. J. TC. that through the exceſs of their anger they forgot 


3 their character of ambaſſadors. For they ſoon af- 
vinety. ter put themſelves at the head of the Cluſan, 
Thaty- - | when theſe made a fally ; and Quintus Fabius had 
firſt the fortune to kill a General of the enemy, re- 
markable for his ſtature, and gal- 

. lant appearance. At firſt, the Gault miſtook the 
victor for an Hetrurian; but while he was ſtrip- 


ping the vanquiſhed of his armour, Bxenxnus 


ived, that he was one of the Roman am- 
baſladors, who, violating the I aw; of Nations, 
had thus taken part with the beſieged. Inſtantly 
he ceaſed the fight, and ſounded a retreat from 
before Claum: Rome was now his object. Some 


ſort prevailed : Bxzxxvs, before he ſet forward, 
diſpatched a herald to demand of the Romans, 
that, in ſatisfaction for the injury, done by their 
Ambaſſadors, theſe, as the Law of Nations re- 
quired, ſhould be delivered up to the Gauds. 
The demand did not appear unreaſonable to 
the Conſcript Fathers ; The Prieſts eſpecially and 
the Feciales [the Roman Heralds] declared that 
it was perfectly juſt. Nevertheleſs, as it con- 
cerned perſons of high birth, and great credit, 


the Senate would determine nothing; but refer- 


red the matter to an Aſſembly of the People: And 
ſa powerful an influence had Fabius Ambuſtus, 
the father of the ambaſſadors, on the multitude, 
that * not only decreed to ſend back the he- 

rald 


of his officers would have had him march thither 
without the leaſt delay. The advice of the elder 


* 


we Dh = _ = 
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rald without the ſatisfaction required, but choſe Year.of 
the delinquents to be three of the ſix * Military RY 
Tribunes for the new year. | 201957 ar? 2 1 
Bu xuNus, on the return dad report. of d bundred 
_ put his army in march with all expedia vi i: 
n. Obſerving that the inhabitants of the vil- — 
———— —— 78 Tear 
it to be proclaimed, where- ever he paſſed, that rb. 
his arms were bent againſt the Romans only, and f 
that to Rome he was going. ttt 
The Romans (as Livy obſerves) ſeem to have 
been, at this time, infatuated. In their petty 
wars with the Fidenates, Veientes and other neigh- 
bours, it had been their uſual practice, on occa- 
ſions of extraordinary diſtreſs or danger, to create 
a Dictator; in whoſe ſingle and abſolute autho- 
nty they always found great advantages, with re- 
ſpe& both to the levying ſoldiers for the war, 2 
and to the maintaining diſcipline in the field; ; 
and the perſon choſen to this high office was 
ever from among their ableſt and moſt approved. 
Generals: But now, when threatened by a far 


an 


more dreadful enemy than the moſt potent of 


r e 


a Fanvs, e > | 
Cxvo Fantus, „ * IQ BEEN 
Cars Fanvs, E einne 2 
Q. SuyeiTIVs, e Stop) 
Q. SsxviLlitvs, a fourth time, | 2 - 
| Ser. Conyelivs. 4 
d Died. Sic. Lib. iv. makes Brenzzs wait * ew". 
reinforcement from Gau/, before he begins his march; and 
this delay will give time (which otherwiſe it will be hard to 
kind, for the ſollicitations of Fabius the father, and the new | 


aden 
pedient 


# 
. 
: 
4 
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Year. of pedient fo ſuceeſafully tried, and committed the 
n conduR; of an army. on which the preſervation of 
N. . C0. Rome depended, to ſix commanders, equal in au- 
2 moſt —— * W _ 
2 unn espacii x. 
— 1 WEN: ae bi afatepy iel in the 
{lan « of haſte of a general conſternation, they marched 
Mil. Tra. vur, and met the Gault near the place, where 
tte river Allia falls into the Tiber, about eleven 
miles from the city. And here they iminediate. 
ty preſented battle to the enemy, without having 
taken any of thoſe previous meaſures, which were 
cuſtomary, and which prudence and the ſuper- 
ſtitious prejudices of the ſoldiers required. No 
fortified camp behind them, to retreat to in caſe 
af a diſaſter : A total neglect of religion; no {a 
erifices, no Auſpicia, no promiſe of victory from 
bird nor beaſt. Fearing to be ſurrounded by 
the Gauls, ſuperior in - number, they thinned 
their center (weakening it too much) in order 
to extend their wings and make their line of an 
equal length with that of the enemy; which, ne- 
vertheleſs, they did not effect. Wherefore, to 
defend their right flank (fur their left was de- 
fended by the Tiber) they poſted a body of re- 
ſerve on a ſmall hill, which ſtood on the right 
of their Battalia. Brennus ſuſpecting that theſe 
troops were to fall on his flank or rear, during 


Diodirus Siculus reports (B. 4.) that the Gauli were 

70, ooo ſtrong. Plutarch fays, the Reman army amounted 
to 40, ooo men, and was equal in number to the Gaul. 

. Livy, Died. Siculus, and Plutarch differ in ſome circum- 

"Kances of this actlon, but agree in the main, 
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Chap. XXXVIZ, e Rowan, Mag. 
the heat of che engagement, thought it expe» 
dent to begin by didedging them from, their 


ed, and without  Kriking a &xoke, they tamed 
their backs, and fled; ſo that; not one ſoldier fell 
in battle greet. numbers in the rout. The 
troops. of the left wing threw. themſelves into 
the Tiber, where many were drowned ; but the 


darts of the purſuers, got {ate to Veii; from whenoe 
they neicher attempted to go home, nor even ſent 


right wing made the beſt of their way to Rama. 
and; when they had entered the city, without 


ROM 


While: this was doing, a pannick ſeized Tse 
ä Intire, unattack-+ = 


eig Og 
nine. TP 


greater part; eſcaping both that danger and che 


75 
Year of / 


(1.0 


Thicy - 


. 


thither any advice of their defeat. The Whole 


doping o hut che een len them, i 


refuge into the citadel. 


"If db Geb had cloſely. purſued thelataerified 


legions in their flight, nothing could have hin- 
dered the total extinction of the Roman name. 


to be ſo compleat as it was, loſt three days in han- 
queting and dividing the ſpoil; ſo that the No- 
time to ſecure the fortreſs of the capitol . Pro- 


__ arms; wy _ — for enger 


* Thus writes Platarch: 779 tells us, "har th Goal 
did march to Romg the very day of che victory, and arrived 
there before ſun-ſet ; but finding rhe gates open and the walls 
without ſoldiers to defend them, aſtoniſhment, and the ap- 
prehenfion of ſome ſwatagem, to be executed by the Romany 
in the night, made Branaa incamp nne 
ide town, Liehr B. 5. c. 39. 


were 
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P —— eonveyed into it. 
E Fhither the ſtrength/of the Senate, :andall the ci- 
' tizens, able to bear arms, retired, not excluding 


5 their wives and children from that aſplum. As 


for the old men, not capable of eiter ſerving the 
public or ſhifting for themſelves, it was thought 
tue loſs-of chem might be eaſily borne, ſeeing 


. they were a generation, rhat, by the courſe of 


75 weight of arms, too weak to be employed in the de. 


nature muſt very ſoor/go off the ſtage. - And, 

in order to induce the multitude of ſuperannua- 
ted men of the lower rank to acquieſce the more 
readily in their being left in the city to the mer- 
ey of the Gauls, ſome ancient Conſulars and victo- 
nous Generals, who had been honoured with be 
Nu upb, dedared publickly, that rhey wonld die 
wiltb tbem: beo bodies,” too weak to' ſupport the 


fence of our cuuntry, oagbit nat to be 'a' burtben upon 
may "ſoon be diftreſſed by 4 ſearcity-of proviſion: 
Then, turning to the foldiery, and following 
them all the way to the citadel, pathetically re- 
commended to tbeir bravery and youthful vigour 
mort than 360 years bad, in all its wars, been vidto- 
rieus. But when the moment came that [theſe 
venerable elders and the young men were to take 
2 final leave of each other, deep was the diſtreſs 
which that ſcene exhibited; and it was made 
conſummate by the weeping and lamentations of 
the women, diſtractedly running to and fro, from 
their hufbands to their ſons, from their ſons to 


| their huſbands, aſking now * now thoſe, 
What 
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and their ſacred cargoes, into the cart, and conducted them 
to Cr. | 


Chap. XXXVIIL- The Roman Hiſtory. A 
What ſball we do? 3 CIES: — 'N 
to follow hoſe fate to ſhare. nat m > Gon, 
A great number of — however; -tho? 7 2 
not invited, followed their relations into the cita- hundred 
del; no- body oppoſing it; for how inconvenient „. 


$7471 


ſoeyer the admitting them might prove, there wass f 
no avoiding that inconvenience without being in- n- 9 
human. The remaining multitude (which con- Mil. Trib. 9 
ſiſted chiefly of the populace) too numerous to be | 

lodged within a fortreſs that ſtood on ſo ſmall a 
hill, or to be fed. there, if it could have contained 
them, poured. forth from the city in a mighty 
throng, paſſing over the bridge Sublicius to the 
Janiculum; from whence theyi diſperſed them- _ . 
ſelves about the country, having neither leader 
to Dine ben, mene ce to i 


| | = 
follow. 113 D<RAIEIAN: BY 


r 9 
veſtals, after conſulting together, agreed to hide, bo 
under ground, ſuch of the; holy things as they 4 
could not carry off; which done, theſe likewiſe 


(bearing, as it is ſaid, the facred fire, and other 


important matters) made the beſt of their way to 
eee eme | 
© Ling well ws (Bug: c. 40.) that one Albis, 2 Plebeian, | 


who was conveying his wife and children in a cart, to ſome 


place of ſafety, obſerving the holy virgins, with their holy 
burthens, aſcending the Janiculum on foot, thought it irre- 
ligious to let his family ride while the veſtals walk d; and 


therefore, _=aking his pacpls alight, be pus the priefteſſes, 


Hers 


1 


Year-of Abdi to Care in-Ketaricy where chey contiou- 
ROME” ed to perform ä —— rites 


\ 


ke Roman fert! Bock II. 


2 and worſhip of the Gods. 


| hundred” 
I had, by their advice and exhortations to the ſol- 
des, done alt that was in their power towards 


2757, 


A high point of religion and virtue among 


| Magiſtrates, that they might 
— dignity, 


2 —— — 


the defence of the capitol, they returned to their 
nb: houſes; there to wait, with ſteady reſolution, the 
coming of che enemy, and death. Such of them̃, 
as had !riumpbid for victories, or had been Curuls 
die wich the greater 
inſignia of 


adorned: themſelves with the 


' thoſe honours which they had acquired by their 


virtue: Cloathed in their triumphal robes, or in 
thoſe of their magiſtracies, they repaired to the 


Forum, and ſeating themſelves there, in their 


curule chairs, maintained the ſame reſpectable air 


of greameſs,aswhen in ae filuet of their former 


power. 

- Same: ſay, tharthe Poxifer alen pronoun- 
ced over theſe ancients the form of words pte 
ſeribed in caſes of ſeif-devotement which was 
the Ro- 


mane, they believing that the voluſmary ſacrifice 


which their leaders made of their own lives to the 


Hes they met with a favourable reception, nd becauſe 
the veſtals ,. Care, and contidued to perform! the 
ria of religion there; thoſo rites were then called Crem-· 


I and Mare „0 Ronin.” Val. Mar: B. 5. 


> Lag fas tha thy fete? Bamfurs i the porches or 
hails of their on honſes. | 
* 
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infernal Gods, rr deſtrution 
upon the enemy. 

As the Gauli had met with little reſiſhunedsfiomn 
the Romans in the field, and were not put to the 
trouble of an aſſault to take the city, they entered 
it (at the gate Collina) without any thing, in their 
appearance, of hoſtile anger, that raging flame 
kindled by oppoſition, difficulty and danger. 
Moving on, they beheld, with amazement, the 
ſtreets unpeopled as a deſert; and when they 
came to the Forum, and caſt their eyes all a- 
round, they could obſerve no ſhew of war but in 
the citadel alone. What chiefly drew and fixed 
their attention, was the company of - venerable 


Their magnificent purple robes, their long; white 


beards, their air of greatneſs, their ſilence, ſtill- 


neſs, and ſerenity, all theſe aſtoniſhed the Guali, 
held them at an awful diſtance, and inſpired 


them with the ſame reſpe& which they would 


have had for fo many Gods. It chanced, how- 
ever, that one of the ſoldiers (who was, proba- 
bly, leſs apt to be religiouſly affected than his 
comrades) took the freedom gently to put his 
hand towards the beard of Marius Papirins, as 
if he meant to ſtroke it; a familiarity which fo 
offended the majeſtick figure, that, with a ſmart 


victims, who had -devoted themſelves to-deatho 
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blow of his ivory truncheon, he broke the fellows | 


head. There needed no more to put an end to 


all reverence for ſuch a cholerick deity. The 
Gaul inſtantly killed Papirius; and as if, by this, 


he. had given the ſignal. far a general maſſacre, . 


all the reſt were now ſlain, Atting, like him, in 
ſtate, 
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Ver of Nate, in their curule chairs. After which, Bren- 


aus having properly poſted a guard to prevent 
. any attack, from the citadel, upon his men, when 
divided and diſperſed about the city, theſe betook 
themſelves to plunder and deſtroy; they ſpared 
not a mortal, made no diſtinction of age or ſex; 
and, when they had rifled the houſes, ſet ſome of 
them on fire. 

The firſt day, no great execution was xs done 
upon the houſes; which makes it doubted, whe- 
ther the Gauls originally intended to deſtroy Rome 
totally, or, whether by letting the Romans ſee 
part of the city in flames, they meant to terrify 
them, and engage them to a ſurrendry, by the 
hope of ſaving the remainder. Be that as it will, 
the . garriſon of the capitol were ſteady in their 
reſolution not to yield; and the Gauls proceed- 
ed-to lay all Rome level with the ground, In- 
ſtead of a conſiderable city, nothing now was to 
be ſeen but a few little hills covered with ruins, 
and a wide waſte, in which Brennus incamped his 
army, inveſting the citadel. Once he attemp- 
ted to ſcale the hill on which that ſtood ; but 
without ſucceſs : The Romans met their enemies 
in the mid-way of the aſcent, and, having ſo 


Wo . B. 5. c. 46. relates that one Fabius Dorſo, being 
obliged on a certain day to perform a ſacrifice to the tutela: 
Gods of his family, and the hill 2uirina/is being the only 
place where this ſacriſice could regularly be performed, when 
the day came, he dreſſed himſelf like a ſacriſicer, came out of 
the Capitol, carrying his Gods with him; and that the Gaul, 
out of a regard to religion, ſuffered him to paſs to the 
place appointed, and to return in ſafety to the Citadel, after 


he had offered his ſacrifice. 
great 
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great advantage of the ground, eaſily. repulſed 
themz and the Cauls became ſenſible that they 
could never, by aſſault; poſſeſs themſelves of the 
place. It was determined therefore, that one 
part of the army ſhould blockade it, while the 
other made incurſions 1 into the r countries 
for proviſions; _ 
$. IV. FORTUNE conducted theſe benen 

to the neighbourhood of Ardea, whither Camir- 


Lvs, in his exile; had retired: This great man, 


leſs afflicted for his own misfortunes, than for the 
calamities of his country, and watchful to ſeize 
every opportunity of ſerving her, received intel- 


ligence, that the Gauls, ſecure in the terror of their 


arms, preſerved no order nor diſcipline in their 
marches: That they ſpent whole days in drink- 
ing: And that neither officer nor ſoldier dreamt 
of other Enemies, beſide thoſe who were blocked 


up in the capitol. Thus furniſhed with argu- 


ments he addreſſed himſelf to the magiſtrates, 
and obtained their permiſſion to lead out, againſt | 


the common enemy, the youth of the city; 
Theſe were very willing to follow him. He 
choſe the dead of night for his expedition, .and 


ſurprizing the Gauts, unarmed and aſleep, made 


a dreadful ſlaughter of them; and thoſe. that e- 
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ſcaped under ſhelter of the night, fell next day 4 


into the hands of the . Who gave them . 


no quarter, 


The news of this alia] was quickly ſpread far 
and wide, Tt gave freſh courage to the Romani, 


who had taken refuge in Veii. Theſe formed a 


pretty ſtrong body: T hey had juſt cut off two 


Vor. UI. G parties 
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Vear of parties if Hetrurian pillagers; and their ſtrength 
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was now increaſed by the coming of thoſe ſol- 
diers who, after the defeat at the river Allia, had 
diſperſed themſelves about the country. 

All in general looked upon Camillus as their 
laſt reſource, and earneſtly wiſhed to have him 
for their leader. He is no longer an exile, 
« Rome is no more, we have now no country. 
«© Why muſt the Ardeates, who are ſtrangers, 
*« acquire glory under the conduct of Camillus, 
© while we, once his fellow-citizens, lie idle and 


* ſee our country poſſeſſed by the Gauls? 


They preſently fent deputies with an humble 


| requeſt to him to be their commander. 


Camillus would not * take the command of the 
Romans upon him, without the approbation, firſt 
obtained, of the Senate in the Capitol. To learn 
the Senate's pleaſure was very difficult, the place 


, being inveſted by the enemy. Nevertheleſs a 
young man, named Pontius Cominius, undertook 


it. He put on a light habit, provided himſelf 
with cork, and in the beginning of the night 
threw. himſelf into the Tiber above! Rome. The 
ſtream carried him undiſcovered to the foot of 
the capitoline hill; and at a very ſteep place, 
where the Gault had placed no centinels, he 


mounted with difficulty to the Citadel. Having 
made himſelf known to the guard, he was ſtrait 


* Livy makes the People themſelves have this fcruple 
Conſenſu omnium placuit, ab Ardea Camillum acciri; fed 
antea conſulto ſenatu, qui Romæ eſſet, adeo regebat omnia 
pudor, diſcriminaque rerum prope perditis rebus ſervabant. 
B. 5. c. 46. 
admit- 
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admitted into the place and conducted to the 
Magiſtrates. Theſe, without delay, aſſembled 
the Senate: The deputy gave them an account 
of Camillus's victory, and, in the name of all the 
Romans at Veii, requeſted, that they might have 
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him for their General. Not much time was 


ſpent in debates: The Senate decreed, that Ca- 


Thirty- 
ſecond 


millus ſhould, by an adt of the people, aſſembled by Mil. Trib. 


Curiæ, be recalled from baniſhment, and, by the 
authority of the people, be immediately appointed 
DieraToR. Pontius, with the fame good for- 
tune that had attended him in going to the ca- 
pitol, got back to Veii, bearing this decree; and 
the Remans in Comitia Curiata joyfully made a 
LAW conformable to it. | 

THUS was Camillus from the ſtate of ba- 
niſhment raiſed at once to be the ſovereign Ma- 
giſtrate of his country. On notice of the honour 
done him he repaired to Veii, and there quickly 
ſaw himſelf at the head of above forty thouſand 
men, Romans and allies. 

F. V. WHILE he was preparing to march a- 
gainſt the enemy, the Capitol had like to have 


deen taken by ſurpriſe. © Some Gallick ſoldiers ha- 


ving ſpied on the fide of the hill the prints of 
Pontius's hands and feet, made their report of it 
to Brennus; who immediately conceived a hope 
of ſcaling the hill by the ſame way that the Roman 
had aſcended. For the execution of this deſign, 
he choſe out of his army ſuch. ſoldiers as had 
dwelt in mountainous countries, and been accuſ- 
tomed from their early youth to climb precipices. 
Theſe, under cover of the night, climbed up from 
& 2 rock 
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| Year of rock to rock, and with much difficulty, and more 
: DOSE danger, advanced by degrees, lending each other 
Bet- C. a hand, till they arrived at the foot of the wall. 
' hundred They had got up ſo ſilently as not to be dif. 
e'gh'y- covered by either man or dog: But they could | 
- not eſcape the vigilance of ſome geeſe, which be- 
ur ing conſecrated to Juno, had, notwithſtanding 
Mil. Trib. the ſcarcity of proviſions, been preſerved alive. 
Theſe creatures, naturally quick of hearing, and 
now more * wakeful than 'ordinary through hun- 
ger (having been kept at ſhort allowance) were 
alarmed at the firſt approach of the Gauls; ſo that 
running up and down, they, with their cackling 
and the beating of their wings, awaked the ſol- 
diers that lay near. M. Manlius, a Conſular per- 
ſon, was the firſt who ſtarting up ran to defend 
: the wall. Of two Gauls, whom he found on the 
top of it, he ſlaſh'd off the hand of one, while 
aiming a blow at his head; and, almoſt at the 
ſame inſtant, with his buckler ſo ſtrongly puſhed 
back the other, that he fell from the rampart, 
in his fall overthrew all thoſe who were behind 
him. And now, ſome of the garriſon coming to 
the aid of Manlius, he eaſily repelled the rei 
of the aſſailants, and drove them headlong down 

the precipice. _ 
The beſieged, after their eſcape, paſſed the ever 
remainder of the night in as much tranquillity . e 
as men could do, whoſe minds had been alarmed I up! 


4 The learned - and jedes monſieur Dacier is much diſ- thoſ 
contented with this philoſophical conceit of Plutarch's, and i 
of opinion, that a'gooſe, how well ſoever fed, will alway" 
be very wakeful, | 


and 
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and agitated by ſo great a danger. In the morn- 
ing, at day-break, the Military Tribunes, by 
ſound of trumpet, called the ſoldiers together in 
order to diſpenſe rewards and puniſhments. Firſt 
of all Manlius was praiſed for his gallant beha- 


viour, and had preſents, not only from the ma- 


giſtrates, but from all the ſoldiers; each of whom 
carried to his houſe, which ſtood in the citadel, 
half a pound of meal, and a ſmall meaſure of 


wine, which he ſpared out of his ſhort allow- 


ance : A reward *- conſiderable only as it was a 
proof, in the preſent ſcarcity of proviſions, « of the 
real affection of the givers. 

After this, the centinels, through whoſe neg- 
le& of duty the Gauls had been able to mount, 
undiſcovered, to the rampart of the citadel, were 
cited to appear. The Military Tribune, Sulpi- 
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tius, declared that he would puniſh them all, ac- 


cording to the laws of war; but finding that the 
ſoldiers diſapproved of this meaſure, and unani- 
mouſly and loudly concurred in laying all the 
blaine on one centinel, he thought it not ſafe to 
meddle with the reſt. The man, univerſally con- 
demned, was thrown headlong from the rock. 

But now n began to oppreſs both pw 


d The 3 ee their rewards and —— 


even to the geeſe and dogs. The former were ever after 


held in honour at Rome, and a flock of them was always kept 
at the publick expence. A golden image of a gooſe was ſet 
up in memory of their ſervice; and a gooſe was every year 
carried in triumph on a ſoft litter finely adorned ; whilſt 
thoſe dumb guards the dogs were held in abhorrence by the 
Remans, who every year impaled one of them alive on a 
branch af elder. Plin & Plut. de fort. Rom. C. & R. 
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Year of equally. Camillus, fince his nomination to the 
ey Dictatorſhip, had poſſeſſed himſelf of all the 
Bek. J. C. roads. The Gauls durſt not ſtir out to forage; ſo 
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that the beſiegers were themſelves beſieged, and 
ſuffered the ſame inconveniences that they made 
the Romans undergo. A contagious diſtemper 
alſo prevailed in the army of the Gau/s, occaſioned 
by the great heats to which they were not accul- 
tomed, 

$. VI, AT length the diſtreſs on both ſides oc- 
caſioned a truce and a parley. Brennus having 
intimated, that he would raiſe the ſiege (which 
had now laſted ſeven months) on the Romans 
paying an inconſiderable ranſom ; and the ſol- 
diers in the capital having ſignified to their com- 
manders, that they could no longer ſupport the 
fatigue of continual watching, and the miſery of 
famine ©, and mult therefore either ſurrender er 


© Ladbantius (B. 20.) tells us a ftrange ſtory of the Reman: 
being admoniſhed and directed in a dream, by Jupiter, tu- 


 telary god of the capitol, to make all the corn they had into 


bread, and throw it into Brennus's camp, not reſerving the 
leaſt morſel of it for their neceſſities: And that the Gaal 
being hereby deceived, and deſpairing ta reduce the Re- 
mans by famine, raiſed the ſiege. In memory of the God's 
favour, the Romans erected an altar to him, under the name 
of Jupiter Pifter, Apr the Baker. Ovid . to counte- 


| Poſſe fame vici ſper excidit, hofle repulſo, 
Diſcam Piſtoris guid velit ara Jovis. 


Both L and Flras mention the throwing of loaves of 
bread from the capitol, in order to deceive ; but they both af 
cribe the driving away of the Gauls to Camillus, C. & R. 
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redeem themſelves, the Senate commiſſioned Sul- 
pitius to treat with the enemy. A thouſand 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


pound welght * of gold was the ranſom agreed 
upon ; the price of a people who were one day 
to be lords of the world. The Gauls brought 
falſe weights; to which, when Sulpitius objected 
to them, the King infultingly added his ſword, 
which he threw into the ſcale, giving no other 
reaſon, but Moe to the vanquiſhed ! || The Romans 
not being, in a condition to reſent this affront, 
and wiſely conſidering, that the chief indignity 
they ſuffered was not in paying more than they 
had agreed to, but in paying any thing, were juſt 


on the point of finiſhing the affair, when on a 


ſudden appeared Camillus with his forces at the 
place of conference. [How he made his way 
thither unperceived, it is hard to gueſs.] In- 
ſtantly he commanded the gold to be taken away, 
and the Gauls to depart : Tig with iron, not with 
gold, that the Romans are wont to defend their 
country. In vain did Brennus repreſent to him, 
that he contravened a treaty, actually concluded. 
Camillus replied, that, he being Dictator, no 
treaty made without his approbation, could be 
valid; and he warned the King to prepare for 
battle, The Gauls were now routed with as 
much eaſe as they had defeated the Romans at 


the river Alia; and Camillus the next morning 


in a ſecond engagement with them on the Ga- 
binian way, eight miles from Rome, ſo totally 
vanquiſhed and deſtroyed them, that not a man 
was left to carry home the news of their diſaſter, 


The Dickator returned in triumph to the city, 
G 4 and 
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and the ſoldiers in their ſongs (tiled him Rouv- 
LUS, FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, AND SECOND 
FOUNDER OF ROME, 

F. VII. CAMILLUS, who had thus * ſaved 
his country in war, may be ſaid to have preſerved 
it aſecond time, when 1n peace, by hindering the 


4 That Camilias Thus ſaved his country, as [ivy and 
Plutarch report, is undoubtedly fabulous; though neither M. 
Fertot, nor the Jeſuits take notice of any objection there is a- 
gainſt giving credit to the ſtory. M. Rollin indeed obſerves 
(Hift. Rom. Tom. 2. p. 384.) that Pelybius (B. 2. c. 18.) filent 


- concerning the double defeat of the Gauls by Camillus, im- 


putes their retreat from Rome, to their being called home to 
* nd their own country againſt the Veneti who had invaded 
: Yet M. Rollin ſeems to think that the other account may 


| ug be true: for he adds, It ought to be re- 


„ marked, that Poſybius does not enter into the particulars 
< of this Grande Action, but confines himſelf to the giving a 
«« general idea of it.” But Polybius, in the paſſage referred 
to, tells us, that the Gauls did return home, and had after- 
wards quarrels among themſelves ; conſequently they were 
not put to the ſword by Camillus., And the ſame hiſtorian 
(B. 1. c. 6.) aſſerts, that the Romans [in the capitol] made 
a convention with the Gauls, upon the terms which the latter 
thought fit to preſeribe. And in B. 2. c. 22. he repreſents 
ſome Gallick Ambaſſadors encouraging two Kings of the Ge- 
Jate, to join the Gauls in a war againſt Nome, by this conſider- 


ation, That the Gauls had formerly vanquiſhed the Romans in 


battle, taken their city, held it ſeven months, and then reſtored 


it to them voluntarily, and out of mere generoſity, [idcuill x} wil 
v22ile-] returning ſafe home enriched with ſpoil. 


The pretended generoſity of the Gauli is a flouriſh of the 


Ambaſſadors, who are introduced ſpeaking ; but the other 
facts agree with what is ſaid by Polybius himſelf, in the be- 


fore cited paſſages; ſo that it is evident, this unbiaſſed 
hiſtorian did not believe one word of Camillus's marvellous 
exp'oits againſt Brennus. See likewiſe Sueton. Vit. Tib. c. 3. 
Tuſtin. L. 38. c. 4 Dion. Sic. L. 4. 
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people from removing to Veii; a project which 

was now renewed with more warmth than ever. 
The houſes of Rome being all demoliſhed, and 

the walls razed, a heartleſs deſpondency feized 


the multitude; they were extremely backward to 


ſet about rebuilding ; and the rather, as Veii 


offered them a place fortified by art and nature, 
good houſes ready built, a wholeſome air, and a 
fruitful territory. They ſaid, © they were but 
« juſt eſcaped, as it were, quite naked from 
« ſhipwreck, exhauſted by misfortunes, without 
« ſtrength and without materials for rebuilding 
a whole city, of which nothing was left but 
«* the ruins.” Nor did there want declaimers to 
throw out hard words againſt Camillus, as if from 
vain-glory and the ambition of being eſteemed 
a ſecond Romulus, a new founder of Rome, he 
oppoſed a deſign of ſuch great and SDA ad- 
vantage. 


On the other hand, the Senate, reſolutely de- 
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_ termined againſt removing to Veii, would not 


ſuffer Camillus to quit the Dictatorſhip, after 
his triumph, and the expiration of his ſix months. 
They earneſtly intreated him not to leave the 
commonwealth in an unſettled ſtate. The Dicta- 
tor complied with the deſire of the Fathers. Andy 
now, as he was ever moſt egregiouſly devout, the 
firſt buſineſs to which he gave his attention was 
what concerned the worſhip of the Gods. He 
obtained a decree of the Senate, © For purifying 
* all thoſe temples and ſanctuaries which had 
* been prophaned by being in the enemy's poſ- 

ſeſſion; and for conſulting the Duumvirs, who 

had 
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| Year of © had the care of the Sibylline books, about the 
8 << proper manner of purification. 

ak, C. „For making a league of hoſpitality with 
hundred the Cærites, who had ſo kindly entertained the 
exghty-  «. Roman prieſts and the veſtals; _ 

— « For celebrating the Capitoline games in ho- 
<« nour of Jupiter, who had defended the place 
Mil. Trib. of his reſidence, and the citadel of Rome; and 

“for impowering the Dictator to conſtitute a 
college of perſons, choſen from among the in- 
<« habitants of the Capitol and citadel, to ſuper- 
“ intend that affair.” 
Mention too was made of explations for having 


neglected the miraculous voice (heard in the night) 
which gave warning of the approach of the 


Gauls ; and a temple ordered to be erected to the 
kind monitor (whoever he was) under the name 
of Aius Locutins, 

It was likewiſe decreed, that the gold which 
had been reſcued out of the hands of the Gau!s, 
and what other gold had in the midſt of danger 
and confuſion been taken out of various ſanctu- 
aries and brought into that of Jupiter, ſhould, 
inaſmuch as it could not be diſtinctly remember- 
ed from whence and from whom the ſeveral parts 
of the treaſure came, be all deemed ſacred, and 

*depoſited under the pedeſtal of Jupiters ſtatue. 
All theſe pious regulations did not divert the 
Tribunes of the Commons from continually exhort- 
ing the multitude to leave Rome, that was no- 
thing but a heap of ruins, and remove to the fait 
city of Veii. Camillus therefore, attended by the 
whole ſenate, repaired to the forum, and t 
mon 


Chap. XXXVIIL The. Roman Hiſtory, 
moſt elaborate * ſpeech to the people there aſſem- 
bled. His chief arguments were addreſſed to 


their ſuperſtition, Could they find in their bearts to 
forſake Jupiter, Veſta, Mars, and Father Romu- 


lus? [as if Jupiter and Veſta and Mars and Ro- 


mulus, if ſpoken civilly to, would not have re- 
moved from Rome to Veii, as readily, and in as 
good humour, as Juno came from Veii to Rome.] 
It is ſaid, that his diſcourſe made a conſiderable 
impreſſion on the multitude ; but that what de- 
termined them abſolutely not to remove, was a 
chance word ſeaſonably ſpoken. For ſhortly af- 
ter, the Senate being aſſembled, in the Curia 
Haſtilia, to deliberate on this important affair, 
juſt as L. Lucretius (the firſt called upon, to give 
his opinion). was going to ſpeak,. a Centurion, 


who (as Plutarch relates it) came with his com- 


| pany torelieye the guard, was diſtinctly heard to 
ſay, Enfign, plant your colours, THIS 1s THE BEST 
PLACE TO STAY Ix *. Inſtantly Lucretius and all 
the Senators ran out of the Temple, crying a- 


F ®* Camillus, in this ſpeech, inſiſts much on the conſtant ex- 
perience which the Romans had of proſperous cr adverſe 
fortune, according to their obſervance, or neglect of religious 
duties. And he mentions ſome rites of religion, the perfor- 
mance of which was confined to certain places in Rome, and 

could not be transferred elſewhere. This may have been 
true of ſome rites. But when our hiſtorian makes Camus 
aſk ere can the CouiTIACVxIATA, for military affairs, 
be ausÞ1ctousLy beld but in the uſual place? Shall aue trans- 
fer them to VEII? he ſeems to have forgot, that, by his own 

account, CamiLiLus had been recalled from baniſhment, and 
appointed to the dignity he then held, by the people'in Co- 
entia Curiata, held at Ve11: and this in conformity to a de- 
cree of the Senate, Liv. B. 5. c. 46. - 

| | loud 
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loud, A happy Omen ! the Gods * have ſpoken, and 
we obey. The multitude univerſally approved 
the notion: All doubt was now at an end: 
No more any mention of Yeii : Rome for ever 
An Inter-regnum followed the Dictatorſnip of 
Camillus: For the Romans would not ſuffer the 
Military Tribunes, during whoſe magiſtracy the 
city had been taken, to hold the Comitia for 
electing new Magiſtrates. And no ſooner was © 
9. Fabius out of office, than C. Marcius, one of 
the Tribunes of the Commons, ſummoned him to 
anſwer for his conduct (of which the confequence 


had been fo fatal) when ambaſſador to the Gau/s. 


Sudden death, ſuppoſed to be voluntary, freed 


1 1 from this proſecution. 
Camillus and P. Cornelius Scipio performed the 


office of Inter- rex, by turns, for a few days. It 
fell to the former to preſide at the election of 
Military Tribunes. 1 


2 M. Dacier, on this occaſion, Md 5 Cicero held 
it to be direct Atheiſm, to deſpiſe or laugh at ſuch omens. 
Cic. de Divin. lib. 1. 

d What the Centurion ſaid, if really ſpoken by chance, or 
believed ſo to be, furniſhed a reaſon of the ſame kind with 
ſome of thoſe which Camillus had employed in the long ha- 
rangue, given him by Livy ; eee eee ee any 
of his, for not removing from Nome. 

© By this paſſage of Livy it would ſeem, that the ſame 
Military Tribunes who commanded the army againſt the 
Gauls at the battle of the Allia, were ſtill in office, when 
Camillus laid down the DiRatorſhip ; and if ſo, either they 
mult have held their Magiſtra:y two years, or Camillus can- 
not have held the DiQtatorſhip ſo long as he is repreſented by 
the Capitoline Marbles to have done; i. e. part of the year 


363, and all 364. 


$. VIII. 


a * g_ . 
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F. VIII. THE fix new Magiſtrates were L. 
Valerius Poplicola, L. Virginius Tricaſtus, P. Cor- 
xelius Coſſus, A. Manlius Gapitolinus, L. AÆmilius 
Mamercinus, and L. Pofthumius Albinus. Their 
firſt care (after conſulting the Senate) was to col- 
lect the treaties with foreign States, and what re- 
mains could be found of the laws of the Kings, 
and of the twelve tables, which had been written 
on braſs, and fixed up in the Forum. Some of 


theſe were communicated to the Publick ; but of. 


ſuch as related to religious worſhip, the Pontifices 
made themſelves the depoſitaries, that they might 
likewiſe be the interpreters of them, and occa- 
ſionally make them ſerve as a means to keep the 
populace in reverence and ſubjection. In making 


a liſt of lucky and unlucky days, the fifteenth of 


the Calends of Auguſt, (i. e. the eighteenth of 
July) was particularly marked among the latter, 


as memorable for two unfortunate battles ; that 


in which the 300 Fabii were lain near the Cre- 
mera, and that wherein the Remans were defeated 
by the Gauls upon the banks of the Alla ; no ſa- 


crifices were to be offered, no buſineſs done in the 


courts of Juſtice, no new expedition begun on 
this day; and fo of ſeveral others. 


And now the care of all was the rebuilding * 
of the city. . The State furniſhed tiles, and the 
People were allowed to take ſtone and other ma- 


Plutarch (in Camillo, p. 14 5.) tells us, that among the 
ruins of the city, and under a heap of aſhes, was found 


Romulu#s augural ſtaff unburnt: And that this was looked 
upon to portend the everlaſting preſervation and proſperity 
of the Roman ſtate. 
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terials wherever they could find them, giving ſe- 


curity to finiſh their houſes within the year. The 


'hurry in which they went to work, made them 
| heedleſs whether the ground they built on was 
eighty-ſe- their own or their neighbours ; each raiſed his 

houſe where he found an empty ſpace, fo that 
the common ſewers, which before ran under the 


ſtreets, ran now under the houſes. And ſo little 
taſte had they for order and beauty, that the city, 
when rebuilt, was even leſs regular than in the 
time of Romulus: And tho' in Auguſtur's time, 
when Rome was become the capital of the world, 
the temples, palaces, and private houſes, were 


more magnificent than before, yet theſe decora- 


tions could not rectify the fault of the plan. 


THE 


Roman Hiſtory. 


THIRD BOOK. 


From the Year of Roms 365, when 

the City was REBUILT, after 

the burning of it by the Gavrs, 
to the Year 489, when the 
Ro MAN s, having ſubdued 4 L L. | 
Ir AL v, began the firſt PUun re 
or CARTHAGINIAN WAX. 5 | 


En Ar 


5. I. The Hetrurians, Equi, Volſci, Latines, 
and Hernici, all the nations bordering upon the 
Roman State, combine to take advantage of its 
weak condition, CaMiLLus, appointed now 
the third time to the Dictatorſbip, raiſes @ nu- 
merous army, which he divides in ſeveral bodies 

for differemt ſervices. He marches in perſon, © 
with one part of the troops, againſt the Volſei, 

Forces their camp, and fubdues that People: 
After which be takes the capital city of the 
Aqui, and recovers Sutrium from tbe Hetru- 

: rians. 
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rians. F. II. The next year (when the Common- 
wealth is again governed by Military T ribun:s) 
the Roman arms proſper abroad. The year fol- 
lowing is a year of peace. Four new Tribes 
are added 16 the twenty-one; F. III. The eæpecta- 
ion of a new war makes the Romans chuſe Ca- 
millus to be one of the fix Military Tribunes 
for the next year. He leads the Romafl troops 
firſt againſt the Volſci of Antium, and then a- 
gainſt the Hetrurians; and has ſucceſs in both 
expeditions. The Latines and * 178 


3 Ar 1.1 OME, ths; as it were out of 
Bef. J. C. her own aſhes, appeared once 
Thies more a city. But ſcarce did her 
8 citizens begin to take breath, when new wars 
ven. called them again into the field. The Hetru- 
Thirty- rians, the Aqui, and the Volſci, all near neigh- 


third bours of Rome, and of courſe her enemies, made 

pn a league to oppreſs her before ſhe had retovered 

c. 2. her ſtrength, Nay the Latines and Hernici, who 

had long been allies of the Roman People, enga- 

ged in this deſign. The Romans ſeem to have 

loſt their empire when the ſeat of it was deſtroy- 

ed, and to have had moſt of the ſame conqueſts 

to repeat, as after the expulſion of Targquin the 

Proud, and the firſt eſtabliſhment' of the Com- 
monwealtn. 

Plut. Life In this diſtreſsful ſituation the Republick had 

OE; recurle to a General, always ſuperior to dangers 

_— and difficulties. Camillus was a third time named 

©. 2, Dictator. Immediately he ſummoned the citi- 


Zens to take arms, without excepting even the 
| old 


uy] 
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old men. He divided the new levies /int6 three 
bodies, cauſed one of them to incamp under the 


walls of Rome, appointing A. Manlius to com- 
mand it: The ſecond he ordered into the neigh- 


nilius, to watch the motions of the Hetrurizhs : 
And he led the third himſelf againſt the Volſei. 
His very name, and the report of his march, 


bourhood of Yeii, under the conduct of L. . 2 


12 
N 1 


filed the enemy with terror; they now thought E | 


no more of conqueſt ;* their whole ſtudy was 
how to avoid being conquered ; they ſhut them- 


{elves up in their camp, which they fortified with | | 


a ſtrong paliſade of ſtakes, and a barricade of 
trees. Camillus having obſerved the nature” of 


their fortification, cauſed his ſoldiers to throw 


fire in great quantity againſt it. The fire, made 
fercer by a briſk wind, that chanced to riſe, and 
blow the flame and ſmoke full upon the camp, 


preſently deſtroyed the wooden fence; and put | 


the ſoldiers into fuch a conſternation; that they 


ruſhed out in crowds, and fell-into the hands of 


the Romans, who made a terrible laughter of 
them, Camillus then ſent to extinguiſh the 


flames, in order to ſave the booty, with which 


les he had taken the eamp by aſſault) lie rewards 
ed his army; a bounty ſo much the more agree- 


able, becauſe unexpected from the Dictator, hoo 


had never been known to be over liberal on theſe 
occaſions. Purſuing the routed enemy in their 
fight; he ravaged the whole country of the Vel. 
ti, and at length intirely ſubdued that untract. 
able People, after they had harraſſed the Repub- 

Vor. III. H lick 


n Te Roman Hiſtory, Book 111, 

| Year of lick with continual hoſtilities for more than 100 
ONE years. From the Yolſci he next turned his forces 
d C- againſt the Agui, and by aſſault made himſelf 
bundred maſter, not only of their camp, but of their 
: 7— . 5 principal city, Bola. In the mean time almoſt all 
"——— Hetruria had taken arms, and was now engaged 
Aung in che ſiege of Sutrium, a town in alliance with 
Nil. Trib. Rome. Camillus, by order of the Senate, march- 
Iv. B.6. ed to its relief. The place had capitulated be. 
r fore he came, and the inhabitants had obtained 
| ks, p. Nothing but their liyes and the clothes on their 
145, 146. backs. In this deſtitute condition they were go- 
ing to ſeck new habitations, when Camillus met 


= EK 


promiſed to transfer their ſocrows to the enemy. 
His promiſe he performed: For the Hetrurian, 
ſecure after their victory, and wholly employed 
in plundering, had left the gates. of Sutrium open, 
and without guards. He came upon them by 
nut mber priſoners. The Sulrim, before night, 
found themſclyes. again in poſſeſſion of their city, 
| which had been thus twice taken i in one day. 
Livy, B. 6. „ This expedition ended, the great Camillu, 
TY victorious in three, wars, in onę and the ſame 


year, entered. Rome triumphant... 


es so the Sites 67 we mould read, 8850 of 70, as it is in 
tity, there being from the year 258, When the war was f. 
raced againſt the Valſci. in the Conſulate of Ap. Claudius and 
Z. Servilius to this time 107 years. We ſind that Targuin is 
Proud, made war with the Veli. And we ſhall find pre. 

| ſeotly, that all the Voljet were not now ſubdued. 
With 


= 
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with part of the money raiſed by ſelling the 
Hetrurian captives (after they had been led be- B. 
fore his chariot) the Roman Ladies were paid the 
value of the jewels they had forrfietly lent to the 


State: And with the remainder the Senate bought 


three vaſes of gold, which, with Camillus's name 

inſcribed on them, they placed at the feet of Juno 
n the temple of Jupiter. 

F. II. UNDER the fix new Military Tri- 


bunes of the following year affairs proſper'd a- 


broad: They ravaged the country of the Aqui, 
and took two cities, Cortuafa and — vary 
the Hetrurians. 

The Nomans being at this time in a Wirst 
for building, the capitol was now rebuilt (or re- 
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paired) with ſquare ſtone, and with fo happy ai 
execution, as to be thought worthy of admira-- 


tion, even in the reign of Auguſtus. og 
| While the People were buſied in this ſort of 


works publick and private, the Tribünes of the 


Commons endeavourtd to revive the old quarrel | 
about the 4ivi/ion of the conquered lands, on Occa- 1 
fion of the Pomptin tertitety, for which the Ro- 


mans and Volſcr had long ſtrüggled, and which, 


5 vy. B 25. 
* 3? 


after the Republick had got Pofſeffion of it, the 


Patricidis had-appropriated to themſelves. But 


the time was ill choſen for making a buſtle about N 


T. QuixcTivs, - . 

L. S2xv1L.1vs, a fifth time, 
L. Jutius, 

L. AquiLivs; 

L. Lverzrivs, © 
SS. SvuLPIC1us, © 


H 2 this 
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Jo this affair, becauſe the minds of the Commons 
eccixvn, were ſo intent on building, that they did not 
jj J. C. much frequent the Forum; and, beſides, they 
hundred were almoſt quite drain'd of their money, and 
end had not enough left for the expence of cultiva- 
— ting new farms, and ſtocking them with cattle, 
an They took little notice therefore of the harangues 
M1. Trib. of their Tribunes. The Military Tribunes for 
this year, upon ſome ſcruple concerning the va- 
lidity of their election, voluntarily laid down 
their offices, and, after a ſhort Inter-regnum, 
ſix new ones were choſen ; whoſe year, being 
a year of peace, was ſpent in works of peace. To 
the twenty-one tribes were added four new ones, 
Stellatina, Tromentina, Sabatina, and Arnienſis. 
Year of F. III. THE expectation of a war induced the 
R O ME centuries to chuſe * Camillus to be one of the Mi- 
-* Bet. J. C. litary Tribunes for the next year. They gave 
hundred him, for his Collegues, I Ser. Cornelius, + Q, Ser- 
four. . Vilihs, L. Quinctius, L. Horatius, and P. Valerius, 
: all men of moderation, who knew how to do 
Tvirty- themſelves and Camillus juſtice. - In full Senate 
er Db. they transferred their authority into, his hands, 
time. and left to him the ſole management of the war, 
| TAlccond ſo that he was in effect Dictator. The Repub- | 
+ A ſixth lick had deſign'd to turn her arms againſt the 
2 B. 6. Heiruriaps; but this deſign was altered upon the 
c. 6. ; 


dL. Payirivs, 
C. ScrcIvs, 
L. EulLius, a ſecond time, 
L. MxEVtus, 
L VarLesivs, a third time, 
C. CornELivs, | 


news, 
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news, that the Antiates * had entered the Pomptin Year of _ 
ROME 


: territory in arms, and obliged the Romans, Who CccLxviu. 


had taken poſſeſſion of it, to quit it. Camillus Ti C. 
allotted to each of his Collegues an employ- hundred 
ment ſuitable to his rank, and joined Valerius fo. 

with himſelf in the command of the army which — 
was to march againſt the Antiates; but Valerius 2 | 
refuſed to be upon an equal foot with Camillus, Mil. Trib, 


* i. e. The Sx 


No, (ſaid he) you ſhall be my Diftator, and I will volſci of 
ſerve under you as your General of the Horſe. The Loy, B. / 
Latines and Hernici had joined the Antiates near e. 7. 
Satricum : So that the Roman ſoldiers, when they 

came within ſight of the enemy, were terrify'd at 

their numbers, which Camillus underſtanding, 
mounted his horſe, rode through the ranks, put 

his men in mind, that theſe were the ſame Latines 

and Volſei whom they had ſo often vanquiſh'd, 

and that he was the ſame Camillus who had led 

them ſo often to victory. He then diſmounted, e. 8. 
took the next ſtandard-bearer by the hand, and 

led him towards the enemy, crying out at the 

ſame time, ſoldiers advance. A battle enſued, in 

which the enemy were intirely overthrown. "The 

Latines and Hernici ſeparated from the Yolſci, and 
returned home. The Volſci fled for refuge to Sa- 


 tricum: Camillus came before it, and carried it by 
aſſault, He then left his army under the com- c. 5, 


mand of Valerius, and returned to Rome, to ſolli- 
cit the Senate's conſent, and get things neceſſary 
for undertaking the ſiege of Antium. While he 
was propoſing this affair to the Conſcript Fathers, 
Deputies arrived from Nepete and Sutrium (cities 
in alliance with Rome, and that were, in a man- 
H 3 ner, 
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ner, its bulwark, as well as the keys of Hetruria} 
demanding ſuccours againſt the Hetrurians. The 
Senate ordered Camillus to their relief, and aſſign- 
ed him thoſe troops which Servilius had com- 
manded in Rome, and kept in readineſs in caſe of 
an exigence. He marched, came before Sutrium, 


found it almoſt taken, and preſerved it. Nepets 


had ſurrendered voluntarily ta the Hetrurians, 
the greater part of the inhabitants being better 
affected to them than to the Romans. The re- 


covery of this place ſeemed therefore a work of 
greater difficulty. However, he took it at the 


firſt aſſault, and having put the garriſon to the 


ſword, condemned the Authors oft the revolt o 
die by the axes of the Lictors. 


Camillus, before the end of this year, called 


the Latines and Hernici to account for their late 


conduct. The Magiſtrates of thoſe nations al- 
ledged, that the reaſon of their not aiding tho 
Romans was the neceſſity they had been under 
to keep their troops at home to defend their own 
country; and that as to the aſſiſtance which 


ſome of their People had given to the enemies 


of Rome, they had done it without authority. 
and had been puniſhed for their fault; not one 
of them having returned ſafe home. Theſe ex- 
cuſes were not ſatisfactory, but the Senate readi- 
ly admitted them, being unwilling at this juncture 


to multiply the enemies of the Commonwealth. 
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CHAP. u. 


5 I. M. - Manlius (bo ſaved the Capitol): whos: pas 
ſuch Methods to make bimſelf popular, as alarm  _ 


* 
% 6 4 
4. ** 


the Senate. They name a Dictator, who com. 
mit. him to priſon, and preſently after reſgus 2 
bit office. The Senate fearing the rage of be 

People, who are devoted to Manlius, ſet bim at 
liberty. F. II. Camillus is choſen one "of the 


Military Tribunes for tbe next year. 

the Tribunes of the Commons impeach Man- 
nus of #reaſon, and, by ſentence of the People, 
be is thrown beadlong from the Tarpeian rock. 


1 N the following Magiſtracy of ſix * Mi- 
litary Tribunes, a dangerous war a- 


bad, and a more dangero 


Two of 


diſtreſſed the Republick. The Volſci, joined by 


the Latines and Hernici, who had revolted from 
its author a Roman of high birth, conſummate. 
bravery, and illuſtrious fame. Marcus Manlius 


(who ſaved the Capitol) though he had pride 
enough to deſpiſe all the other great men of 


Rome, yet envied one: He could not bear to 


a A. Man ius, a ſecond time, 
P. Coax EL Ius, a ſecond time, 

T. QuixcT1vs, | 
IL. QuincT1vs, | 

L. Pay1r1vs, a ſecond time, 

C. SgrG1vVs, a ſecond time. 
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fit for the Supreme Magiſtracy and the command 
of the army. This exalted man lools down upen his 


* Collegues, as bis miniſters, forgetting that Le and 


they were elefed under the ſame auſpices. W bat 
ground for all this arrogance ? Couid be have reco- 


vered Rome, if I had not firſt ſaved the Capitol? 
He: came by ſurpriſe upon the Gauls, when employed 
in receiving the gold, aud ſecure in the treaty of 
peace; I bad to do with men armed, and juſt upon 


the point of taking the Citadel: Every ſoldier of bis 


army had a ſhare in the glory ee 


Bad no companion in my victory. 


It is ſaid, that Maniius by ſuch ſpeeches gave 
vent to his envy; and that not finding his me- 
rit prized by the Nobles ſuitably to his own idea 
of it, forſook that party, concerted meaſures with 
the Tribunes of the Commons, and ſet himſelf to 


court the multitude. Not content with renew- 


ing the propoſal for diſtributing the conquered lands, 


he made himſelf the advocate and protector of 


ſuch Plebeians as were oppreſſed with debt. No- 
thing could be more popular at this time than a 
warm concern expreſs*'d for inſolvent debtors; 
becauſe moſt of the lower People had been forced 


to borrow money, to rebuild their houſes. The 
Senate, alarmed at the proceedings of Manlius, 


thought it neceſſary to create a Dictator, who, 
by his abſolute power, might be able to cruſh 
the riſing faction; and the war with the Yolſci 


| (now ſtrengthened by the Latines and Hernici) 


furniſhed a plauſible pretence for this creation. 
Th he Nictatorſhip was s given to A. an, Coſſus, 
57 4 who 
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who named T. Quinctius Capitolinus to be General 
of the Horſe. 

CORNELIUS, though he ſaw he ſhould 
have greater difficulties to ſtruggle with at home 


than abroad; yet, whether it were, that the bu- 


ſineſs of the war was more than ordinarily ur- 
gent, or whether he thought that a victory in the 
field weuld add weight to his authority of Dicta- 
tor, when he ſhould have need to exert it in the 
city, he made his levies with all expedition, 
marched away, and came to a battle with the 
Velſci, in the Pomptin Territory. Before the action 
began, he told his men, that the omens were ſo 
favourable as to leave. no room to doubt of ſuc- 
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ceſs. He bad them lay their javelins down at 


ſpending their darts in vain) they ſhould make 


their feet, keep together in cloſe order, and with-. 
out ſtirring ſuſtain the enemy's firſt charge; in 
whoſe eyes, when they advanced in diſorder (after 


their ſwords glitter, and every man call to mind 


that there were Gods who fought for the Romans.. 
He directed Quinctius to reſtrain the ardor of his. 
cavalry, till the infantry were engaged in fierce 


conflict, and then to fall on. Both horſe and 
foot obſerved: his injunctions; and the Volſei, 


C. 13. 


though much more numerous than the Romans, 


yet not being ſo well conducted, ſuffered a total 
defeat. Among the priſoners were found many 


thoſe two Nations had revalted. 


conſiderable men of the Latines and Hernici, who, 
being examined, confeſſed they had acted by au- 
thority ; ſo that it was no longer a doubt whether 


The 
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Year of The Dictator hereupon kept his army in the 
ROME field, believing aſſuredly that he ſhould be direct. 
3 ed to carry the war into their countries; but a 
hundres more preſſing affair obliged the Senate to ſend for 
* eguty- him home. For Manlius, not by invective ſpee- 
ches only, but by deeds of an exemplary genero- 
Lend ſity, had raiſed againſt the Nobles, guilty of ex. 
Mil. Trib. ceſſive uſury, ſuch a ſpirit of anger in tha Com- 
<< 064d mons, as ſeemed not eaſy to be laid. One day 
: ſeeing a centurion, who had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by many gallant exploits in war, and whom, 

his perſon being taken in execution of a judg- 
ment upon an action of debt, they were carry- 

ing through the Forum to the creditor's priſon, 

he ran haſtily, attended by a numerous compa- 

- ny of his clients and other followers, and, lay- 

ing faſt hold of the debtor, —Ob the pride of theſe 
Patricians ! the cruelty of theſe uſurers !—ſo brave 

a man | ſo unſuitable a fortune In vain did this 

right band preſtroe the Capitol, if I am to behold 

my fellow-citizen, my fellow-ſoldiey, juſt as if be bad 

fallen into the bands of the victorious Gauls, 4 
wretched captive carried into ſavery. Then in the 

preſence of all the people he freed the debtor, 

by paying, in legal form, the whole debt to the 

creditor. The Centurion called upon Gods and 

men to reward his generous benefactor, The fa- 

they of the Commons of Rome! and being now ad- 

mitted into the tumultuous train, he contributed 
not a little to increaſe the tumult. Shewing the 
ſcars of the wounds, he had received, in the /#- 
entan, Gallick, and other wars I was forced to bor- 
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rom mamey for the expence of attending the ſervices Year of 
aud ta rebuild my bouſe. The amount of. the princt- 888 


rr in- Bet. J. C. 


werge-0ub of debt; it was uſurians extortion that ae. 
cverculbelmed me — That 1 now partake of the com- 
mon- light, that I am permitted te ſee the Forum, Thim- 


Flaws 


the faces f my fellow-citizens, theſe are the pure Mil. Trib. 


_ oefefis of Marcus Manlius's boxnty. From bim 


have received all the benefits that a ſon can receive 
from 4 parent; aud to bim therefcre I devete my 
lady, my life, all that remains unſpilt of my bad. 
Whatever ties © baue to my country, to the Gods of 

wy cauntry, ta my houfbald-gods, thoſe ſame ties faſten 

ne itviotably to that one man. Both the noble- 
neſs of the act, and the effuſion of praiſe and gra- 
titude from the perſon obliged, made fo ſtrong 

an impreſſion on the multitude, that they were 

already diſpoſed to attach themſelves, like the | 
Centurion, to that one man, when he did another 
thing, which was ſtill better imagined, ta tun 
their- heads quite, and to throw all things into 
confuſion . Having, in the territory of Yeti, a 

farm, the chief part of his eſtate, he cauſed the 

publick cryer to notify the ſale of it — No, Ro. 


mans, wwhilft 1 haue any thing left, I will never 


ſuffer, that any one of you bs caſt into the priſan 
of his crediter. Nor did he ſtop here in his en- 
. hand - popular, an:-10 tie: 


| a Lidia alia commotionis ad omnia rirhondla conſili 
res, Fundum in Yezenti, caput Patrimonii, ſubjecit præconi: 
ne quem veſtrum, inquit, Quirites, donee quicquam in re 
mea ſupererit, judicatum, additymque duci patiar. c. 14. 
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the Senate. In aſſemblies which he held in his 


Bf. J. C. own houſe (in the citadel) he confidently gave 


3 
eighty- 
three. 


Thirty- 
ſ-vent 


Mil. Trib. 


out, that the Senators, not- content with being 
the ſole poſſeſſors of thoſe lands, which ought to 
have been divided equally among all the citi- 
zens, had concealed, with an intent to appro- 
priate it to their own uſe, the gold which was to 
have been given to the Gauls, and which had 
been raifed by the voluntary contributions of 


all the citizens who were then in the Capitol; 
a treaſure which alone would be ſufficient to 


diſcharge | all the debts of the poor  Plebeians, 
And he promiſed to ſhew them, in due time, 
where this treaſure was hid. So pleaſing a proſ- 
pect, as that of every man's having his debts 
diſcharged, took up all the attention of the Peo- 
ple; their Whole care was to draw thaſe riches 
out of the hands of the Patriciant. 


6 Things were in this ſituation when the Dicta- 
tor returned to the city. Having agreed with 
the Senate upon the meaſures to be taken, he 


went to the Forum, accompanied by the Fathers, 
and a great number of other Patricians, aſcended 


his tribunal, and ſent a Lictor to cite Manlius to 
appear before him. Manlius did not diſobey the 
ſummons, but making all his adherents follow 


him, he approached the Tribunal with ſo numer- 
ous a guard, that the Aſſembly looked like two 
armies ready to join battle. Silence being made, 
the Dictator ſpoke thus: I heartily wiſh, Man- 


% Jigs, that I and the Senate could in every thing 
Nga with the Commons of Rome, as readily 
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« as I truſt we ſhall do in what concerns: you, 
« and the matter J am going to queſtion you 
« upon, You have been heard to fay, that fome 
« of the principal Senators have ſecreted the gold t 
« that was deſigned for the Gaul, and that this 
« fund alone would be ſufficient to diſcharge all 
the debts. I am ſo far from deſiring to hinder 
« ſach an extraordinary benefit to the Commons, 


« that I exhort you earneſtly to eaſe them of that 
burden of uſury they labour under, and to 


name the men who have ſtolen and concealed 
this important treaſure. But if you do not in- 
« ſtantly name thoſe robbers of the publick, be 
« affured that I ſhall without delay ſend you to 

«* priſon, as an incendiary and a ſlanderer; for I 
* will not ſuffer you any longer to deceive the 
People with vain hopes.“ 

Manlius anſwered, 
* ken in my opinion, that the Dictator was cre- 
« ated, not to act againſt the Volſci, but againſt 
me, and the Commons of Rome. He openly 


eſpouſes the cauſe of the Uſurers, and I am to 


be deſtroyed on account of the affection which 
the people bear me. Does it indeed offend 
you, Cornelius, and you, Conſcript Fathers, to 
© ſee the crouds that attend me? Why don't 
* you endeavour to ſhare their affection with 
* me? Why don't you relieve the poor citizens, 


* who are quite ſunk and overwhelmed with 


debt? Pay for ſome, anſwer for others, ſup \ 
* ply their neceſſities out of your ſuperfluities : 
** Nay, without beſtowing any thing upon them 


« 1 find I was not miſta-. 


5 - of what you poſſeſs, do but deduct from the 
2 prin- 


- 
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principal ſums what you have received for in- 
25 _—_ You will then ſee, that my. train of 


- © followers will be no greater than any of yours. 


„ But why is Manlius (fay you) the only 


% man who thus concerns himſelf for the citi: 


* gens? You may aſk me too, why I was the 
<** only man who ſaved the Capitol? As I then 


ib, © exerted myſelf for all in general, ſo now I am 


& ready to give my help to every Romas in par- 
<« ticular. As to the ſecreted treaſure, you put 
a queſtion to me which you can better anſwer 


* yourſelyes. The very demand makes that 


difficult, which would otherwiſe have been 


s eaſy. The more you preſs me to declare the 


place where the gold is hoarded, the more 
« reaſon I have to believe that you have remov- 


e ed it, and hid it beyond the reach of the moſt 


treated by his enemies ? Shall this right hand, with 


curious inquiry. Am I to reveal where your 
e thefts are concealed ?. or ought not you 1. 


< ther to be compelled. to bring them forth ?” 
At theſe words the Dictator commanded him to 


give over his evaſions and ſubterfuges, and go 
directly to the proof of his or elſe to 


confeſs. before all the People, that be had fl. 


dered the Senate. To this Manlius replying, 
That he would not ſpeak at the pleaſure of bis ent- 


mies, he was immediately ordered to priſon. 
When the Lictors laid hold of him, he * 


out, O Ju piter, moſt beneficent, moſt migbiy; 0 
Juno, Queen of Heaven; O Minerva, and all yt 


ober Gods and Goddeſſes who refide in the Capitol; 


will ye ſuffer your Champion and Defender to be thus 
which 
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which I drove the Gaals from your ſanchuaries, be Yeu of 


O M 
 wanacled and locked in chains I b. OTE 


. We have on his occaſion a ſurpriſing inſtance EY. yes 
of the ready ſubmiſſion of the Romens to the com- hugdred | 
mands of a lawful Magiſtrate. The People, tes, 
though ſeditiouſiy devoted to Manlius, made not ———— 
the leaſt motion to hinder the execution of the Thirty- 


{event 


| ſentence 3 not an angry expteſſion was heard, Mil. Tribe 


nor a threatening look ſeen in the whole Aſſem- 
bly. His adherents and abettors expreſſed their 
concern only by habits of mourning, neglecting 
to cut their hair and beards, crouding about the 
priſon door, and there n his misfor- 
tune. 1 

In this time of the People's affliction Cornelins 
Cofſus had a triumph for his victory over the Fol- 
{ci. The multitude expreſſed nothing but a deep 


dejection on that day of joy. Some were heard 


to ſay, that the Dictator triumphed over a citi- 
zen, not over the enemy; that the chief ornament _ 
of the ſhow" was wanting; and that to gratify 
the Victor's pride Manlius ſhould: have been led 


before his chariot. The Senate, to ſoothe and 


pacify the People, decreed of their own motion 
to ſend a colony of Romans to Satricum, and al- 
lotted to every man two acres and a half of ara- 


ble land. But this expedient proved ineffectual. 
So ſoon-as the DiRtatorſhip of Cornelius was expi- 


red, and the People freed from the dread of an 


uncontroulable Magiſtrate, the diſcontent of 


Maiitias's party began to grow into open ſedi- 
tion. Some reproached the multitude in pub- 


eee „ 
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© exalt their Protectors to high and ſlippery ſta- 
tions, and then to forſake them in the very 


s moment of danger and downfal : That S. 


<« Caſſius, the firſt who propoſed the Partition of 


«' the Lands; that Mzlius, who in a famine ge- 
— nerouſly fed the People at his own expence ; 


te had both of them been abandoned and de- 
« ſtroyed; and that now. Manlius, for endea- 
c youring to free the poor debtors from ſlavery, 


vas given up to his mortal enemies. It is a 


c ſhame to ſee a Conſular thus treated, merely 
4 becauſe he did not anſwer at the nod of the 
« Dictator. Suppoſe him to have invented a 
« ſtory, and therefore not to have an anſwer rea- 


« dy, was it ever known, that even a ſervant 


« was put in irons for only telling a lye ?-Call to 
mind that fatal night when the Gauls climb'd 
<< up the Tarpeian cliff, and when Manlius all co- 
„ yered with ſweat and blood reſcued; in a man- 


ner, even Jupiter himſelf out of the hands of 


the enemy. Do you think that half a pound 


of meal was a ſufficient reward for the preſer- 


ver of our country? Will you ſuffer a man, 
« whom you have almoſt equalled to Jupiter, 
by giving him the ſurname of Capitolinus, to 
« drag on a miſerable life in a dungeon, and 
«< draw his breath at the pleaſure of a Jailer ? 


Was one man able to preſerve all, and ſhall 


ple ſurrounding the priſon day and night, threa. 


«© not all be able to ſuccour one?“ Diſcourſes 


like theſe were frequently repeated, and the Peo- 


tened to break it open. The Senate, fearing leſt 


| tho mukirade's in ä mould execute what 


* | they 
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they threatened, made a Decree for his ttleaſe 
But they did not thereby put. an end to the be. 
dition z they only gave the £ foditious a leader. 
During theſe commotions, Ambaſſadors ar- 
med from the Latines and the Hernici, as alſd ; 
from the cities of Crreei and Velitræ, demanding 
releaſement of the priſoners taken in the laſt 
ation when the Dictator Ceſſks defeated the 


Volſci. The Ambaſſadors of the former were 


received (though their demand was rejected) 
becauſe thoſe Nations hail been only allies of 
Rome; but the Ambaſſadors of the latter were 
ordered immediately to depart, and not appear 
before the People, becauſe thoſe cities had been 
upon the foot of Roman Colonier. The former en- 
jy'd their own laws; the latter were ſubject to 
the laws of Rome, e * to 

$. 11. WHEN new Magiſtrates came to be 


deddedd for the next year, the Centuries choſe Ca- 


nillas Military Tribune a fifth time; and with 
him they joined “ Ser. Cornelins, T P. Valerius, 


der. Sulpicins, C. Papirins, ad $ 7. Quintthus. 


The eonfdence of Manly was now much in- 
creaſed by the timorouſneſs of the Senate, and 
the remiſſneſs of Coſſus in not puniſhing him as a 
former Dictator had done Melius. And the poor 
Plebeians entertained the hope, that under ſuch 
x leader they ſhould be able to get uſury aboliſh- 
ed. Livy gives us along ſpeech (doubtleſs of his 


own making) as ſpoken by Manlius, in an afſem- * 


bly held at his houſe in the citadel. The ſub- 


kane of the diſcourſe is an exhortation to the 
Vor. III. 1 Fl. 
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Plebeians to free themſelves from the burthen of 


their debts, and the tyranny of the Patricians, by 


* exerting their natural ſuperierity of ſtrength, and 
fuming. the aſcendant.— No more Dictators — No 


nore Conſuls — 1 declare myſelf the Par RO of 
= the. Commons of Rome: My fleady concern fer 
© their Imereſts has already fixed upon me that Tithe, 


». If 3gu are willing. to beſtow @ bigher upon your lea- 


der, it will enable bim to aſſiſt you more effeftually 
ix the. accompliſoing . of . what you defire. Livy 


adds, < It. is ſaid, that from this time was ſet 


on foot a project for reſtoring kingly power; 


| Livy;B.6. 


6. 19. 


but it is not clearly ſaid, how far it went, nor 
« who were the projectors.” In the debates of 
the Senate, alarm'd at the cabals held at a private 
man's houſe, a houſe too in the citadel, many of 
the Fathers. declared loudly, - That the Com- 
« monwealth ſtood in need of another Serviliu 
% Abala, who by one ſtroke ſhould rid her of a 
bad Citizen, and reſtore the publick ſafety and 


* . 4, tranquillity.” And tho' the reſolution of the 
45 Aſſembiy was, in words, more gentle, it was, in 
+ eff, not leſs violent: For by an order to the 


1 MirrrakRv Tainunzs to take care, that the Con- 
monwealth ſuffered no detriment from the pernicius 
7 ob projets of Marcus Manlius, they impowered them 


to act as Abala had done. And now theſe Ma- 
giſtrates, and the Tribunes of | the. Commons (for 


© the latter, foreſceing that the 10% of their digfi- 


ties would ſoon follow that of the publick liberty, 
had given themſelves. wholly to the Senate) con- 
SS ſulte together upon the proper meaſures to be 
2 taken in the preſent exigence ; and when they 


were 
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were at a loſs, no one. having propoſed any bet. Yer of 
ter expedient than Aſſaſſination; which yet in all Selk. 
appearance would occaſion a dangerous conflict, e C 
M. Manius and Q. Petilius, both Tribunes of the handed 
Commons, ſtarted a new thought: Vy do we fn 
make that to be a ftrife between the SEN ATE and ——— 
the Coumons, which ought to be @ war of the 4 
ubole State againſt one peſtilent Citizen ? Why 7 By 
foould we attack him united with the Commons, 2 0 
when we may more ſafely attack him by the Com- 
mons themſelves ? We purpoſe-to: appoint bim a day 
to appear is judgment, Nothing is more odious d 
the People than royalty. And when the multitude 
Hall ſee, that there is no ccnteft with them; that 
they are made Jupoes in the cauſe; that the accu - 
ſers are Plebeians, the accuſed a Patrician, and the 
crime, charged, aſpiring to be King; they will un- 
queſtionably ſew, that there is nothing they N tf 
with:ſo true a tenderneſs, as their liberty. © 
This advice being unanimouſly approved, 
they notified to Manlius a day for his appear- 
ance before an Aſſembly by Centuries.] The 
Plebeians were at firſt much affected to ſee him 
going about in a dreſs of mourning to ſollicit fa- 
vour; not one Senator, nor any of his kindred, 
not even his brothers, Aulus and Tias, accom- 
panying him; a thing the like te which had ne- 
ver happened before. Whence it is evident that 
there was a combination of all the Patrictans to 
oppreſs him, becauſe he was the firſt of his fa- 
mily who had fallen off from our ks A ko 
TIO the cauſe of the Plebeions.”/ 


FL When 


146; ze Roman Hiſtory. Book Ill 
| Year off When the day of trial came, his accuſers 
EE 3 charged him with holding private aſſemblies, 
Bef. J. C. and with ſeditious words, 9 liberalities, 
hundred and ſlandering the Senate [with relation to the 
9 gold.] But Liuy tells us, that he could not in 
any Author find what direct proofs the Tribunes 


Jun brought of Manliuss aſpiring to the regal power. 


Na. Trib. However, he ſuppoſes, that ſufficient proofs they 
had, ſince nothing but the circumſtance of the 
place where he was tried (which was the Campus 
Martius ) hindered his immediate condemna- 
tion. A: 

Manlius is 110 to > babe produced near 40 Citt- 

zens, for the payment of whoſe debts he had ad- 
vanced money, without intereſt, thereby recover- 
ing their effects which had been ſeized, and keep- 
ing their perſons out of the priſons of their credi- 
tors. He produced two — crowns [of gold] 
his rewards for having entered the firſt into cities 
taken by. aſſault; eight civick crowns [of oak- 
leaves] for having in battle ſaved the lives of ſo 
many citizens, among whom C. Servilius (when 

General of the Horſe) was one; the ſpoils of 

thirty enemies, whom he had ſlain with his own 

hand in ſingle combat. He then opened, his bo- 
ſom, and ſhewed it covered with ſcars, left by the 
wounds he had received in fight. Looking often 
to the Capitol, he called upon Jupiter, and the 
| | other Gods, for help; and he conjured the Peo- 
ple to turn their faces to that ſanctuary, and, 
when they were going to pronounce judgment, 

to think of the Gods who reſided there. 
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The People, touched with the humiliation and Year of 
diſtreſs of a Reman, wha by his bravery had laved Se 8 
the Republick, and having before their eyes the Bi. JC C. 
very place where he had 1 ſo valiantly a- hundred 

the Cali, could not reſolve to condemn — : 
him. The Military Tribunes plainly perceiving 
this, and that unleſs the multitude were removed Thirty- 
to ſome place, whence they could not fee the Ml. Trib. 
Capital, they would never give ſentence againſt 
the accuſed, deferred the deciſion of the affair to 
another day, and appointed the place of the Aſ- 
ſembly to be in the Peteline wood, without the 
rate Flumentana. Then the object, which had 
ſaved Manlius, no longer dazzling the eyes of his 
Judges, he was condemned to be thrown from 
the Capitol itſelf; and the theatre of his glory be- 
came that of his puniſhment and ſname. Two 
marks of infamy are ſaid to have been fixed upon 
his memory; one by publick authority, the o- 
ther by private. The publick decreed, that no 
Patrician ſhould” thenceforward dwell in the Ca- 
pitol, or the Citadel; and the Manlian family 
came to a reſolution. among themſelves, that no 
member of it ſhould ever bear the prznomen of 
Marcus. Such (ſays Livy) was the end of a 
man who, if he had not been born in a free ſtate, 
would have deſerved to be remembered with ho- 
nour by poſterity. The multitude very ſoon re- 
gretted the loſs of him. Their fear of his ambi- 
tion being over, they remembered only his vir- 
tues: And becauſe a plague broke out at this 
time without any diſcernible cauſe, many of the 
Frople aſcribed it to the ſevere treatment of 
1 Man- 
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Alanus: The Caprror, they ſaid, bad been pol- 

; MR with the Blood of its deliverer ; and the Gods 

were offended at the execution, almoſt in their very 

preſence, of a may, who bad reſrucd {heir Temples 
eee. 
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| REMARKS on 7 WES Y F 
e MANLIUS. 


Dacie . his wonder at . the fantaſtick g 
M. * humour of the Raman People, who [though 
& fully convinced of the guilt] could not prevail with 
te themſelyes to condemn the criminal, while they had 
* the CarITo before their eyes; yet preſently after 
« [without any new offence by him committed] could 
« throw him headlong from that very CAprror, the 
« fight of which huh Sedans chats Thus en 
« him. , 
Perhaps the reader may wonder at M. Dacier's giv: 
ing credit to this! part of the ſtory ; I mean the Trial ( 
end Candemnation of Manlius by an aſſembly of the People; | 
I am well perſuaded that Livy gave no credit to it, nor 
to ſeveral other particulars which he has fo pompouſij 
delivered concerning Manlius. 
I. The publick examination (as Livy elites it) of Max- 
LIUS, the year before his death, by the Dictator, Cor- 
nelius Cofſus, has too ſtrong a mark of fiction, to have 


paſſed upon Livy for true hiſtory. The DiRator charge 
» Exrange bizarreris du People! il ye peut ſe refoudre3 


condamner r Manlius à 1a- vue du Capitole, et un moment 2. 
Pres il le precipite de ce meme Capitole, dont la vue 1's 
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Manlius with having ſlanderouſſy v accuſed the principal 


Senators of ſecreting the gold that was ſnatched [by Ca- 


millus] out of the hands of the Gauls. And Manulius is 


repreſented as making no difficulty to own, that he had 


ſo accuſed them, and that he believes them guilty. 
Now it is abſolutely incredible, that Manlius char 

the Senators with "ſecreting what every Roman, then 
living, knew with certainty to have been carried away 
by the Gauls ©; for that the Gauli, when they marched 


of, did not go without the ranſom-Gold, is made in- 
diſputable by Polybius's account; which account Livy 


had before him, though he takes no notice of it. 
Indeed the ſaving of this gold is a point, with which 
the Latine Hiſtorian feems to 5 much perplexed, 


— pleni criminum in 1 patres: inter quos 
theſauros Gallici auri occultari a patribus jecit: nec jam 
poſſidendis public is agris contentos eſſe, niſi pecyniam quo- 
que publicam avertant, Ea res fi palam fiat, exolvi plebem 


ære alieno poſſe — indignum facinus videri, quum conferen- | 
dum ad redimendam civitatem à Gallis aurum fuerit, tri- 


buto collationem factam idem aurum ex beftibus captian in pau- 
corum prædam cefiiſſe. L. 6. c. 14. 
FSpem factam a te civitati video, fide incolumi, ex theſauris 
Gallicir, quos primores Farrar e creditum ſolyi Err 
c. 15. ; 

* N. B. It is not improbable, that Manliue did accuſe the 
principal Senators, and Camilius, among the reſt, not falfly 
but truly, of embezzling (not the gold weighed out for the 


Gauls, and which the Gauls carried off, but) what remained of 


the treaſure, which the Magiſtrates had amaſſed from volun- 
tary contribution, after their paying the ſum agreed upon for 


their ranſom, That they were guilty of fraudulent\pur- 
| with regard to that remaining treaſure, Liuy furniſhes 


ground to believe, by what he ſays of their ſcrupulous caſu- 


that this gold, properly applied, might have gone a great 


way towards diſcharging the debts of the poor * as 


Man. i us is reported to have ſaid. 


Vid ſupr. 
P- 447» 


iry, and of the reaſons they found for not parting with the 
5 they had got into their poſſeſſion. And it is very poſſi- 


14 Saved | 


tie 
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Saved it muſt be; becauſe it was not fit that ſuch a ma- 


jeſtick People as the Romans ſhould be redeemed like ſo 


many paltry ſlaves. Diique et homines prohibuere 74 
demptos vivere Romanos. Nam forte quadam, prius 


quam infanda Aerces CT intervenit, 


* Lib. 5. c. 4 


Well, bet what.bocame. of this gold, fo 


_ preſerved? Why truly, both this (which, in order to 


avoid a profane uſe of ſacred treaſures, had been col- 
lected from the women) and other gold, that in the fright 
and hurry had been taken out of ſeveral ſanctuaries and 
brought into the ſanctuary of Jupiter, were depoſited 
under the pedeſtal of Jupiter's ſtatue. 

Bet why, when all was ſafe and quiet, were not the 


* reſtored to them? and why were 


not the other parcels of gold replaced in the refpeCtive 
ſanctuaries to which they belonged ? The reafon was, 
jt could not be diſtinctly remembered from whence and 

from whom the ſeveral parts of the treaſure came; ſo it 
was thought beſt, that the whole ſhould be deemed con- 


fecrated ta the Gods. [As if the prieſts could nat diſtin- 


guiſh the gold of their ref Give temples, nor the wo- 
men their own trinkets] women, it ſeems, in re- 


ward of their virtue received publick thanks; to which 


the publick added an honour. Inſtead of reſtoring to 
them the fineries of their dreſs, it was decreed, that 
they ſhould have fine things ſaid of them at their fung- 


"es as the men ey 
Tnar 


k 


ee erat, quodque ex aliis templis 


| — ork in Jovis cellam collatum, quum, in quz 


referri oporteret, confuſa memoria eſſet, ſacrum omne judica- 
bum, ſub Jovis ſella pqni juſſum, Jam ante in eo religio chi- 


tatis apparuerat, quod, quum in publico deeſſet aurum, ex 


quo ſumma pacta mercedis Gallis confieret, a matronis colla- 
tum acceperant, ut auro ſacro abſtineretur. Matronis gratiz 


ace, honoſque additus, ut earum, ficut virorum, poſt mortem 
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Tuar MaNnLivs was convicted before the Pau, I. 

aſſembled by centuries, of attempting to make himſelf King of 

Rome; and that the People condemned him, as guilty of 

that crime, to be thrown from the Tarpeian Rock; are facts 

which ſeem to be as little worthy of belief, as that e 

accuſed the Senators of ſecreting gold, ſnatched- [by | 

Camillus] out of the hands of the Gaul. ; 
1. For, firſt of all, Lity tells us that he could not in 

any author find what direct proofs the accuſers of Man- 

lus brought, of his plotting to be King. Crouds of 

people about him; ſeditious wordt; ill-meant liberalitia 

[largitio] ; 2 the Senate in relation to the gold 

{fallax Indicium;] theſe were all the particulars men- 

tioned by thoſe writers from whom Livy borrowed his 

accounts: Yet our Hiſtorian ſuppoſes, that weighty mat- 

ters were proved againſt him, becauſe [it-is ſaid] the 

ſentence was deferred, not on account of any want of 

evidence, but merely on account of the place where the 

criminal was tried ®. L the field of Mars, whence the 

Carrrox could be ſeen:] That is to ſay, I F Aan- 

lius was certainly tried by the People, and 1 if ſentence 


ink KLS FETPY E 


Plutarch reports that the privilege granted to the women 


ich of having funeral orations was in reward of their giving 
to [he ſhould have ſaid lending] their ornaments to make a vaſe, 
Hi to be ſent to Delpbos, in diſcharge of Camillafs vow, when 


he was juſt going to the aſſault of Veii. 

um dies venit, que, Hol cnn; ſe- 
ditioſaſque voces, et largitionem, et fallax indicium, perti- 
nentia proprie ad regni crimen, ab accuſatoribus objecta fint 
reo, apud neminem auftorem invenio, Nec dubito haud 
parva eſſe, quum damnandi mora plebi non in cauſa, fed in 


of loco fuerit, C. 20. 

W N. B. Mania s liberalities to the poor are ſaid to ham 

* been urged. againſt him as indications of his inordinate am- 

* bition. And he, in his defence, is {aid to have produced 

iz 400 citizens, to whom he had advanced money, without in- 

5 c 

creditors. N 
* againſt 
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nxgainſt him was deferred on account only of the place 


where he was tried, then it is probable, there was ſuffi- 


cient proof of his guilt. - But preſently after, 


2. Our Hiſtorian lets us know that he is not quite 
fure that MManlizs was tried and condemned by the Peo- 


ple: For, after ſpeaking of their paſſing ſentence againſt 


him, contrary to their inclination, even when they were 
in a place from- whence the Capitol could not be ſeen, 
he adds; ſome report that he was condemned by Duunvirs, 
ereated is inquire into his Treaſon. Sunt qui per Duum- 


viros, qui de perduellione anquirerent —_ n 


ſint damnatum. 
3. As Livy by theſe laſt ors ache that he did 
not know certainly before what court Manus was tri- 


ed ; fo, by what he ſays in the preceding chapter, he 


ſeems to allow his reader to believe, that the ſuppoſed 


criminal was never brought to trial before any court 
whatſoever, but was cut off by an act of mere violence, 
an act of that abſolute power with which the Senate had 
inveſted CamILLus and the other Military Tribunes, 
on purpoſe to deſtroy him. I ſay, Livy ſeems to inti- 


mate this, when he tells us, that the Senate's giving that 


extraordigary power to the magiſtrates amounted to the 


fame thing as a reſolution to diſpatch Manlius (as 4bal 


had diſpatched Malius) without any previous form of 


| proceſs 2. 


That "OOPS Cane yy ar by cafting him down 
from the Turpeian Rock, may be eaſily believed, though 
we ſuppoſe no publick ſentence to have paſſed againſt 
him, ſpecifying that puniſhment ; becauſe his houſe, 
where, it is rehab the officers of the magiſtrates 


# 2 Magna pars [Senatiis] vociferantur Serwilio Abala opus 
eſſe qui nov in vincyla duei jubendo irritet publicum hoſtem, 
ſed qnius jacturã civis finiat inteſtinum bellum. Decurritur ad 
leniorem werbis fententiam, vim tamen eamdem babentem: ut vi- 
deant Mayiftratus, ne quid ex perniciofts confiltis M Manli e 
meow; detrimenti capiat. Lib. 6. c. 19. 
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ſeized him, food in the citadel, and therefore very 
near to that rock. 
4 To the arguments, ee Gd againſt the 


ting to be King, may 
that any Roman, no: out of his ſenſes, would, in thoſe 
times, furniſh even the ſmalleſt ground for ſuſpecting 
him of ſuch a plot. Is it not, in the higheſt degree, 
improbable, that Manlius ſhould hope to raiſe him- 
ſelf to a regal throne, by the help of a populace, 
whom he could not but know to have an hereditary 
and inſuperable averſion to the very names of Ning 
and Kingdom» inſomuch, that the ambition of reigning 
[eupiditas regni] was, with them, the moſt unpardon- 


trial and condemnation of Manlius, for plot- 
be added the great tend, 


123 


able of all crimes; and for which no kind nor degree 


of merit could atone ? Livy, on the preſent occaſion, 
(as on ſeveral athers) intimates this to have been the 
temper and turn of the Roman People. Illud notan- 


dum videtur, ut ſciant homines, quz et quanta de- 


cora fœda cupiditas regni, non ingrata folim, fed in- 
viſa etiam reddiderit, c. 20: and then enumerates the 
worthy actions and heroick exploits of Manliur. [See 


what has been ſaid on e e or ate» 


W. B. .) 

BUT if Aanlius was not den Allens againſt 
the LIBERTY of bis Country, nor of ſlandering the 
Senators, what was it that made them ſo unanimouſly 
combine to deſtroy him? I anſwer; His ſingular rob 
bis honeft zeal for the LIBERTY of his fellmw-citizens 
the poor Plebeian debtors, continually expoſed" to become 


Saves to their mercileſs Patrician creditors; | [Conſenſu 


opprimi popularem virum, quod primus a patribus ad 
plebem defeciſſet.] Nis reproaching the Nobles 
in words, and more ſeverely by his example, with their 
rapaciouſneſs, avarice, and oppreſſive uſury ; and his urg- 
ing them to do, freely and from virtue, what a few years 


after, they were conſtrained to do by an att of the legiſla- 


ture, an act paſſed by the Tribes, in ſpite of the moſt vi- 


ſeverely Livy. B. 6. 


c. 20. 


gorous 
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2 oppoſition from the Senate, aided by CAMILLUs, then 
| tor 


„ and by a majority (which. the Senate had 
gained over to them) of the Tribunes of the Commons: 


I mean that Law, which, to relieve the debtors, dducted 


from the principal debt whatever ſums had been paid for in- 
tere. It was but ſeven years after the death of Man- 
Jus, that Licirvs Sror o propoſed that Law : which, 


with two other Laws, he, after a. ten years ſtruggle, 


prevailed to have enafted ; much to the benefit of the 
Commonwealth, as will be ſeen in the ſequel of the 
ſtory. Whatever appearance of injuſtice it may have, 
to make a law on purpoſe to- hinder thoſe, who have 


fairly lent their money, from exacting what by contract 


is legally due to them from the borrowers; ſuch a law 
was abſolutely neceſſary at this time, in order to pre- 
ſerve to the Commons of Rome any appearance of frees 
dom. And the very paſling of this law, notwithſtand- 
ing ſo mighty an oppoſition made to it, is alone a co- 
gent proof, that the oppreſſion which they ſuffered was 
exceſſive, and the diſtemper of the ſtate ſuch as re- 


quired extraordinary and violent remedies. If we con- 


fider the words with which Livy furniſhes the Centu- 
rion , (whom Maulius delivered out of the hands of 
his creditor) and the ſpeech of Manlius 4, to the Dicta- 
tor Cornelius Cofſus, we ſhall have a juſt idea of the mi- 


ſerable condition of the Commons, and of the relief 


propoſed by their brave and generous advocate. For it 
is evident (as the reader will find) from the following 


parts of Livys narrative, that he does not make the 


two ſpeakers exaggerate the grievances of the Com- 


mons, or make them ſay more than was ſtrictly true 


the cruel oppreſſion which the poor debtors 
laboured under: And the very remedy propoſed by 


| Manlizs was one of thoſe remedies that, very ſoon af- 
ter, were by the legiſlature judged neceſſary 3 
ployed. „ * * Fr” 


Livy 
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Livy and PLUTARCH repreſent the zeal of Manlius 
in behalf of the debtors, as having its ſource in envy and 
anger, envy to CAMILLUs, and anger againſt the Sp 


xATE for preferring that rival before him to govern the 


State and command the army. Doubtleſs in the year 
when Manlius's popularity is ſaid to have alarmed 
the Senate, he had juſt cauſe to think himſelf unworthi- 


y and injuriouſly neglected by them. But that Tazs 


NEGLECT of him was not the CAUSE, but the Krrxcr of 


his ZEAL for the poor debtors, will I think appear from 
the following conſiderations. - 


A braver ſoldier than Marcus Manlius the Roman State 
had neyer produced. The Military rewards which he 


received from the Generals, under whom he ſerved, are 
an inconteſtable proof of it; and in the year 361, twe 
years before his moſt celebrated exploit of ſaving the Capi- 
tel, he had been honoured with the Conſulſhip. And 
jt after that important ſervice (in 363) we never ſee 


him in any magiſtracy whatſoever. How ſhall we ac- SY 
count for this? It may cally be granted, that Cum 


ius was ſuperior, in abilities, to Manlius, and to ey 
other Roman of that time, for the canduct of an army; 

this may furniſh a plauſible reaſon, why the Senate, in 
preſſing and extraordinary exigencies, had recourſe to. 


thoſe abilities. But ſince no leſs than ſix perſans were 


every year choſen to the Military Tribuneſhip (except 
in the year 364, when the Senate continued Camillus in 
the Dictatorſhip, that he might hinder the people from 
removing to Vii) and ſince there had been five elections 
in the time between the Gauls departure and the commo- 


tion occaſioned by the generoſity of Manlius in 369, how. = 
came it to paſs, that a Patrician of ſuch high birth, a 


hero ſo applauded and extolled at the time of the ſiege, 
was never after appointed to be one of the ſix governing 
magiſtrates ? His brother, Aulus Manlius, who had no 
merit (that we read of) to recommend him, was never», 
Fheleſs A Military Tribune in the year 305, and again 

in 
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in 369, the very year in which the Senate created Corne- 
lius Cofſus Dictator to quell the commotion raiſed by the 
Iiberality of Marcus 

May we not fairly gather from this uninterrupted 
excluſion of Marcus from the Magiſtracy aſter the re- 
building of the city, that he began about that time to 
diſoblige ( Camillus, and the other Oligarchs ; and that 
their diſcontent with him was on account of his com- 
paſſionate. concern, warmly expreſſed, for the poor 
Plebeians, loaded with debt, and who had late} y zncreaſed 


the barthen by IG money to build their houſes as Livy 


informs us? 

It ought here to be remarked, that the neceſſity of 
borrowing money to build was a neceſſity to which they 
were ſudjected, merely by the Senate's refuſing to let 
them remove to Fei; which removal, after the total 
deſtrudtion of Rome by the Gauls, wauld in all appear- 
ance have been a very reaſonable meaſure : But it would 
not have been conſiſtent with the views of the Oli- 
garchs, who were bent upon making to themſelves im- 
menſe eſtates out of the pep: conquered J cientan ter. 
ritory. 

It is not indeed unlikely, that Maxx ius (who un- 
queſtionably ſaved the Capitol) was diſcontented to ſee 
Camillus (who unqueſtionably did not drive away thc 


Gauls and fave the gold) ſo diſtinguiſhed by the Senate, 


as if he alone was qualified to command anarmy. And 
Manlius might with the more reaſon be diſſatisfied, 3s 

he knew, that Camillus's chief merit with the Fathers 
was not his military ell, but his {kill and inclination to 


BY, keep the Plebeians in extreme indigence, and thereby 


in a ſtate of ſervitude to the Patrician uſurers. Lit, 
though he ſeems to have made it a rule to himſelf, al- 


ways to ſpeak reſpectfully of the Senate, yet tells us, 
that when the election of Military Tribunes, for the 


- year 354, was coming on, the attention of the Fa- 


W thers to that affair aud their concern for the event 
N „were 
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« were very near being greater than their care about 


« the war!: And yet the Romans were at that time 
in the important ſiege of Yi : And he like- 
wiſe tells us, That the Senate, when, in the year 359, 


« by uſing their utmoſt efforts, they got Camillus into 


d the Military Tribuneſhip, pretended, that it was. to 


« provide the Republick with an able General, but that 


« their real motive was to provide themſelves with a ma- 
« oiftrate, who would oppoſe the Tribunes bill for a 
« diſtribution of the publick lands d:“ So that Manlias, 
who was as compaſſionate and generous as he was brave, 
needed not the incitement of ambition or envy to make 
him diſpleaſed with the Senate's throwing ſo much power 
into the hands of 2a man, whoſe temper and character 
made him very unfit to be at the helm of a free ſtate. 

Juſt reaſons unqueſtionably there were, why CamiL- 
Lus, though an exile on account of male-adminiſtration, 
was by an act of Senate and People recalled from ba- 


niſhment and created Dictator in the year 363, when the 


Gauls inveſted the Capitol: But the reaſonableneſs of 
continuing him in the Dictatorſhip throughout the year 
364. may very well be queſtioned. For it is not evident, 
that, in this unprecedented ſtep, they had any view to 
the good of the publick ; and it 1s plain beyond a doubt, 
that they had a view to their private intereſts: That by 
the means of Camillus, inveſted with the terrors of ab- 
ſolute power, they purpoſed to keep the People at a 
diſtance from Yeu, and thereby to hinder them from 
having their juſt ſhare of the conquered lands, and like- 
wiſe from ſeeing how ſhamefully the Oligarchs made 
themſelves rich by robbing” the commonwealth. For 


Jam Comitia Tribunorum Militum aderant, quorum 
prope major Patribus, quam belli cura erat. L. 5. c. 14. 

d Comitiis Tribunorum Militum patres ſumma ope evi- 
cerant, ut M. Furius Camillus crearetur. Propter bella ſimu- 
labant parari ducem, fed largitioni tribuniciæ adverſarius 
gquerebatur. , L. 5. c. 26. 


that 
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Vid. ſupr. 
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The Roman Hiſtory, Book Il. 
that theſe were their principal objects appears from the 
whole thread of the hiſtory of theſe times. 

We have ſeen that the Fathers, when in the year 360, 
by tears and intreaties and talking much about religion, 
they had prevailed to have the [very unreaſonable] bill, 
for dviding the Senate and People between Rome and Veii, 

were in ſuch joy for their victory, that, the 


next morning, they paſſed a decree for afligning to every 
freeman of Rome ſeven acres of the lands of Veii. Doubt- 


leſs this decree, though repreſented by Livy as an act of 


*Vid.fupr. 
- 435+ 


voluntary bounty, when joy had opened and dilated ths 
hearts of the Senators (not apt to ſuch effuſion of good- 
neſs) was made in performance of a promiſe, by which 
they had gained a majority of the Tribes to vote againſt 
the bill in queſtion. And there is ſome reaſon to doubt, 
whether they eyer put the decree in execution. And, if 
they did, it would ſeem, that they very ſoon gat the land 
back again out of the hands of the poor Plebeians, and 
probably in ſatisfaction of intereſt for money they had 
lent to thoſe Plebeians. For Livy introduces one of the 
Tribunes, in that long conteſt which began about thir- 
teen years after this notable bounty, expoſtulating with 
the principal Senators, How they could have the confidence 
to deſire that every one of them might be allowed to poſſe]i 
tient, nates fy fame aan eee 
was allowed to each Plebeian * ? i 
{tf 9d 


t . 
viderentur, ĩpſis plus quingenta jugera habere liceret ? Ut ſin · 
guli prope trecentorum civium poſſiderent agros, plebeio ho- 
mini vix ad tectum neceſſarium, aut locum ſepulturæ, ſuus 


pateret ager? Liv. L. 6. c. 36. 


And in lib, 6. c. 21. Livy informs us, that the Senate lin 


the year 371, juſt after the murder of Manliu) to engage the 
People's conſent to a declaration of war, paſſed a Decree for 


'  @ividing the Pomptin Territory among them, Vet we do not 


find, — 


To 
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To return to CamiLLus : He was again created Dic- 


tator in 365 z and Military Tribune (for the fourth nt 
in 368, and again in 370, and inveſted with abſolute 


power, purpoſely to deſtroy ManLrus, Though Camil- 


lus had five Collegues, Plutarch repreſents him as princi- wi 


pal in the proſecution, and as the Magiſtrate who re- 
moved the Aſſembly to a place whence the Capitol could 
not be ſeerv: Which makes M. Dacier aſæ, But why 
« was Camillus ſo eager to get Manlius condemned, a 
« perſon of ſuch eminent merit, and who had ſerved ſo 


« well? Why did he not leave that melancholy honour | 


« to his Collegues?” He adds, © Livy, to avoid throw= 
e ing all the odium of the action upon Camillus alone, 


« ſays, That the [ Military] Tribunes, perceiving the Miel 


. which the fight of the Capitol produced,” &c. 
M. Dacier might have found perhaps a ſatisfactory 
anſwer to his queſtion, if he had attended to what Plu- 


tarch ſays in his compariſon of Camillus with Themifticles. 


The biographer, though he ſometimes extols the Roman 
hero to the ſkies, yet leaves it doubtful, Whether it 


as the love of liberty ind ef his courntry, that ade 


him proſecute Manlius to death, or whether his ha- 


« tred-to Manlius was not owing to a ſecret jealouſy of 
« a rival, illuſtrious, by many noble exploits, and eſpe- 


« cially by that of ſaving the S whenge he ace 


« quired the ſurname of Capitolinus.”* * 5 
But, without having recourſe either to Hour Pigets 


or to any ſuppoſed jealouſy of a rival for military Glory, it 


would ſeem that we may well account fot Camilla s be⸗ 


ing the chief actor in the deſtruction of Manlius. This 
humane, uy noble-ſpirited Hero, by his civil and | 


» Mais pour quoi Cal, e avec tant Xa 
deur la condamnation de Manlius, d'up homme de ce metite 


& qui avoit ſi bien ſervi? Que ne cedoit il ce triſte hon - 


neur a ſes collegues ? Auſſi Tite Live, p ur ne pas faire tom 


ber toute la haine de cette action ſur s ſeul, dit, 248 | 


les Tribuns &etant appercu des Peffit que cette vnd produjſoit, Sc. 
Vox. III. 9 ſocial 
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ſocial virtues, reproached, echpſed, and diſhonoured the 
— Camillus; and, by patroniſing the cauſe of 
diſtreſſed Plebejans, oppoſed the gratification of his 
(kemingly ruling paſſion). avarice. 0 
Alate celebrated author obſerves, . That the writers 
Hol garticular hues are apt to be partial and prejudiced in 
E: favour of their ſuhject, and to give us a Pancęyricl, in- 
de ſteadlof a Hifory” — and. that & this ſeems to flow 
E from the nature of the thing ilelf, where the very in- 


7 clipation to write is generally grounded. in prepof- 


&, {efſign, and an affection already contracted ſor the 
S perſon whoſe hiſtory we are attempting; and when 
<<. we. lit down with the diſpoſition of a friend, it is na- 
& tural for us ta, caſt a ſhade over his failings, and to 


give the ſtrongeſt colourings to his virtues.” 


. Perhaps. there is not a more ſtriking, inſtance of the 


truth of what is. here aid, than PiuTancn's Life of 


Vid. ſupr. 
p- 419. 


Cantos. It abounds with indications of an extreme 
partiality. He extols the only goed,a&tion (recorded) of 
his hero, greatly beyond its merit; and diſcovers a molt 
tcudly diſpoſition to helieve, that he never did any thing 


SPM >», : * 2 7 ; Brig 
WAL ly it regujfed no, extraominary elevation of 
lays, ng any thing. beyond common prudence and po- 
and a. moderate ſenſe of honour, to act. as Camilla 


= 2 ad IF; : oh 
i with relation ta. the ſchool-maſter of Halerii. It 


which, dogs. not render a man ſo praiſe · worthy as tho 
nop-periormance of them readers him infamous. Yet 
from arch 's admiration of the deed, one would ima- 
at without having the eyes of our minds dazzled with its 


drightneſs. 


Cubus was, by the Reman People, thought guil 


ty of impious vanity, when with his face painted red, and 


in a chariot drawn by white horſes, he rode in triumph 


| for rhe conqueſt of Vz1t., What ſays our. biographe 


3 to 


0 1 * + 
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to this? Why truly he is of opinion, That we may 
« reaſonably preſume, the Gods would not have ſhow- 
« ered down ſo many favours upon Camillus, if he had 
« really offended them! by any impiety,” - 

But did not Camillus embezzle and appropriate to his 
private uſe ſome of the wealth belonging to the public 
Of this he was accuſed; and he was cited to appear in 
oment before the People to anſwer the Charge. 
Neither the principal men of his Tribe, nor his C Bent: 
(which, ſays * Livy, made a conſiderable part of the Com- 


um) nor (according to Plutarch) his Collegues heretofore 


in office, nor his Friends, when all were afſemble@ to 
confider of his cafe, would give him any hopes of eſca- 
ping condemnation; So, to avoid a trial; he ran away, 
curſing his countrymen. One would naturally con- 
clude from theſe particulars, that he was guilty. No, 
fays Plutarch, the Gods declared him innocent, 
« bringing the Gawls againſt Rome to revenge his end 
and piinith . for their wifult auen of 
© him.” 

And the biographer will have it « that hewas baniſh⸗ 
* ed for his ſteady oppoſition to the BILL for removing 

* half of the Senate and People to V x11 ;” which Bill (if 
we may credit Livy) the people themſelves, moved by 
the intreaties of the Senators [and' probably more mov- 
ed by a promiſe of ſeven acres of the lands of Veii to each 
of them] e TUNG N W 
tion, 

Indeed it is highly probable, that, We 
impeachment of — the” greater pb FG 


* — M. Periuin 36 ue abtovere. Qui die dad ab L. | 
Apuleio tribano-plebis, propter prædam Veientanam, filio 
quoque adoleſcente per idem tempus orbatus, quum accitis 
domum tribulibus, et clientibus, quæ magna pars plebis erat, 
percunctatus animos eorum reſponſum tuliſſet, Se collarures 
ſuanti damnatus et, abfalvere cxm nn pu in exſilium abiis. 


L. 5.6 32. ; | 
K 2 — ; 
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beians had received impreſſions much to his diſadvan- 


tage: For the whole ſeries of his conduct towards the 


 Midd.Life 


of Cicer 0, 


Pref. p. 


- 


Commons appears, even from the accounts given of it 
by his Panegyriſts, to have been baſe and deteſtable; ſo 
baſe, that one may reaſonably wonder how it could bep- 
pen, that Camillus ſhould be ſuch a favourite character 
as he certainly is with moſt readers of ancient hiſtory, 
However, this may perhaps be ſufficiently accounted for 
by the ſame reflections which the ingenious writer, be- 
fore quoted, makes on another occaſion. _ . 
„Among the celebrated names of antiquity, thoſe 
<< of the great conquerors and generals attract our ad- 


„ miration always the moſt, and imprint a notion of 


«« magnanimity, and power, and capacity for dominion, 
& ſuperior to that of other mortals ;—theſe are the only 
4 perſons who are thought to ſhine in hiſtory, or to me- 


4 rit the attention of the reader: dazzled with the 


ce ſplendor of their victories, and the pomp of their tri- 


ce umphs, we conſider them as the pride and ornament 


4 of the Roman name; while the pacifick and civil cha- 
c xacter, tho of all others the moſt beneficial to man- 
kind, whoſe ſole ambition is to ſupport the laws, the 


rights and liberty of his citizens, is looked upon as 


humble and contemptible on the compariſon, for be- 
c ing forced to truckle to the power of theſe err 


L ſors of their country.” 


That Camillus was ſuperior in milleaty dell to all his 
cotempararles, and that he did important ſervice to his 
country by many viRtories * in the field, is not to be 
diſputed. But when we have granted thus much, what 
is there more 1 in his praiſe * How ſcandalous an 


1 Platarch, i in comparing the exploits of Camilla with 
tchoſe of Themiftocles, intimates that there is fo much of /ur- 
prize, and of the Merweilleux ſpread over the actions of the 
Roman, — eee e 


for hiſtorians. 
| appear- 
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:nypearance does he make as a citizen, a member of a 
Republick erected on the principles of Liberty ? 

1. He is reported to have vowed the tenth of the poll 


of Veit to ApoLLo, in caſe the Romans ſhould EIT 
maſters of the place. 


| Livy ſays, that Camillus made this vow Juſt wth he 


aſſailed the walls: According to PLUTARCH, it was be- 


fore he ſet out from Rome to go to the ſiege: And it 


ſeems moſt probable from the ſequel of the ſtory, that 
neither before nor after he left Rome, did he ever act ſo 
ſenſeleſs a part: But that when he and the Senate, 
thinking that the poor ſoldiers had got too rich a reward 


of their labours (during a ten years ſiege) wanted to rob 


them of part of it, he then falſly pretended to have made 
the vow in queſtion, For ſhould we grant, that the ge- 
neral of a Roman army might, from certain religious pre- 


poſſeflions, without being out of his ſenſes, really intend 


to make a preſent of a tenth part of the wealth of Veii 
[the richeſt city of Tuſcany) to the Grecian Prieſts of 
Apollo at Delphi; 1 ſay, ſuppoſing this, How came it, 
that Camillus did not in due time, and before the booty 
was carried off, acquaint the ſoldiers with his act of 


13 


devotion? © Why truly, He had forgot it; the wort, Vid. ſupr. 


ſays Plutarch, and the moſt ridiculous of all excuſes. - The P. 430. 


ſoldiers, nevertheleſs, threatened with the anger of the 
Gods, payed into the publick ſtock the value of a tenth. 
of what they had brought home. 


2. Fraud and impoſture ſucceeding ſo well, ane tain} 
of it is made the next year. The poor citizens being - 
many of them eagerly bent on removing to V x11, that 
they may get a reaſonable ſbare of the lands belonging 
toit, Camillus, to throw a religious obſtacle in their way, 
is pleaſed then to have a new ſcruple : Herecalls to mind, vid. fape, 
that his vow to Apollo had comprehended, not only the p. 431, 

—_— but the city of Veii, and all i its territory, The 
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Senate d have tender conſciences, and therefore refer 
this nice caſe to the Pontifices, the Caſuiſts of the State, 
Theſe having diſcourſed with Camillus, and informed 
themſelves fatisfactorily of his Intention when he made 
the vow, are clear in opinion, that Apollo muſt have 
the tenth of whatever had, before the yow, belonged ts 
the VEIEN TES, and had, ſince the yow, fallen into the 
porger of the Romans, [Not a word however of the 
money raiſed by the ſale of the captives, and tranſmitted 
to the publick treaſury (that is to ſay, tranſmitted to 


| Reme for the uſe of the leading men of the Senate :) For 


though the perſons of the 2 ang had fallen into the 

of the Romans, yet the Caſuiſts, it is likely, 
might hold that, the perſons of the VEIExTESs being the 
Veientes themſelves, they could not properly be ſaid 4 


_ belomg to the Veientes) and fo were not comprehended 


within the yow.] Well but bow ſhall Apollo get his 


_due?. The tenth of the houſes. and lands of Veii cannot 


be ſent to Delphi. Camillus and his aſſociates have an 


eaſy expedient for this. They get the town and terri- 


tory appraiſed, and they pay out of the publick treaſury, 
into their own hands, the tenth of the value ; that they 


may buy gold to make a cup for Apolla. [The God 


was to have had a cup, before the appraiſement, and he 
gets nothing more now : No; but the Senate find their 
account in this tranſaction. For the publick having 
purchaſed, of the God, his tenth of the city and lands 


of Veii, and this tenth not being divided from the reſt, 


oh is become impracticable for the people to put their 


* . ſenatui viſa, delegata ad pon- 
vices eſſet, adhihito Camillo, viſum collegio, quod ejus ante 
conceptum votum Veientium fuiſſet, & poſt votum in pote- 
ſtatem populi Romani veniſſet, ejus partem decimam Apollini 
facram eſſe. Ita in æſlimationem urbs agerque venit : pe- 
cunia e ærario prompta, et tribunis militum conſularibus, ut 
aurum ex ea coemerent, a datum. L. 5. c. 25. 


po: 


en The Roman Hiſtory. 
in executioh, . 
— ſet out the particular Houſes ind hd 
that belong se die ewe in virtue of eie dale pere 
ente. I ne 
Livy exhibits to kis render this whole rene n 
weider knavery; and religious impoſture; and malte 
Camillur the principal actor in all: And yet ſpeaks of 
him as n ne eee eee a een 
M. Adanlius. 
On the other hand, thodgh the hiſtorian-(wamting - 
yrool) , fubpaſer Marcus Manlius to have been actu- 
ated by pride, envy, and ambition, and then invrnis for 


him words and diſcourſe, ſuch as a man, under the in- 
fluence of thoſe paſſions, might poſſibly utter, yet it is to 


be remarked, that he mentions not any one thing as cer- 
tainly dine by Manlius, but what is praiſe-worthyc © 
And from theſe obſervations one would be inclined ti 
think, that the oldeſt traditions, and perhaps the firſt 
written accounts conterning the tranſitions of 'thiſe 
times were all favoufable to Manlius, and much to the 
diſadvantage of the Senate and Camillus : But that the 
later Hiſtorians (and Livy in particular) who on many 
6ccafions do evidently conſult the glory of the Romans; 
and efpecially of the Senate, more than truth, perceiving 
plainly, that, in the minds of ſtrangers and of poſterity, 
the venerable Fathers and Optimatez of thoſe days would 


de much diſgraced, if it remain'd an eſtabliſh'd point of 
hiſtory, That an eminent Patrician, a man diftinguifped for 


his bravery, and gallant exploits, and who bad done 


ſervice to the State, was aſſaſſmated by them, only becauſe * 


he impoveriſhed himſelf to relieve poor debtors, and warmly 
declaimad againſt exceſſive uſury ; the later hiſtorians, I ſay, 
to cover, in part, the infamous conduct of Camillus and 
the Patrician faction, thought it convenient to ſuppoſe 
(without evidence) the truth of what that faction im- 
puted to Manlius, when they had determined to cut him 


_ off, Accordingly thoſe writers have reported, that in 
F K all 
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all probability Manlius (otherwiſe a Roman of eminent 
virtue) was ſeized with the Cupiditas Regni a, and en- 
deavoured to make himſelf king of Rome. Of this 
charge againſt him Livy confeſſes that he found no 
proof, except his good deeds, (his liberalities) and ſome 


 feditious diſcourſe, that is to ſay, ſome diſcourſe againſt 


exorbitant uſury, cruelty to inſolvent debtors, and robbing the 
publickz of all which the chief men of the Senate were 
notoriouſly guilty : For.it is to be obſerved, that, with 


Livy, ſeditian frequently ſignifies nothing more than 


oppolition to the deſires and meaſures of the Senate. 
If it be granted (as ſurely it will) that in order to 
form juſt ideas of the merit or demerit of thoſe men 


who make the principal figures in hiſtory, we muſt at- 


tend chiefly to what they did, and not to the character: 
given of them by their hiſtorians, M. Manlius Capitolinus 


will, I think, appear to have been an honeſt beneyolent, - 


generous, open-hearted, brave ſoldier, a friend to juſt 
liberty; the invincible MA. Furius Camillus, a vain, hy- 
pocritical, avaricious robber of the publick, the cham- 
pion of tyrannical uſurers, and the murderer of the beſt 
man in the Commonwealth. Always a hero in the 


field, always an oppreflor in the city, he oppoſed for ten 


years together the enacting of thoſe Laws, to the exe- 


cution of which, when enacted, were owing the liberty, 


| , eee Romans ». I 


17 mean 


„ The fame Alias al; i invitiens; bows fa 
puted to Spurius Caſſius e, and in after times was imputed to 


Tiberius Gracchus and his brother Caius. This ftratagem of 


the Senate, when they wanted to deſtroy an adverſary by the 
hands of the Roman people, was ſomewhat like pointing out 
to our populace a man, as bit by a mad dog, and incurable, 
and whom it is neceſſary to deftroy in order to prevent miſ- 


chief. The latter is not ſo malicious, becauſe not ſo certainly 
fata, as was the other.. 
b In the introduction to the fourth book of this hiſtory, the © 


reader will find Ny refleions on the excellency of the 


laws; 
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mean the laws propoſed by Licinius Stols, in the year 


een and paſſed by the Tribes ih 386. A writer, on no 
occaſion partial to the Tribunes of the Commons, tells us, 

& they never left teizing the Senate with freſh de- 

66 "__ till they had laid open to the Plebeian families 
« a promiſcuous right to all the magiſtracies of the Re- 
« publick, and by that means a free admiſſion into the 
« Senate.” He adds, Thus far they were certainly in 
„the right and acted like true patriots ; and after many 


6 ſhary, conteſts had now brought the government of Rome 


« to its perfect State; when its honours were no longer 
« confined to particular families, but propoſed equally 
« and indifferently to every citizen; who by his virtus 
« and ſervices, either in war or peace, could recom- 
mend himſelf to the notice and favour of his country- 


* men,” To hinder this improvement of the conſti- 


tution, and to keep the Plebeians in a ſlaviſh dependance 


on inſatiable Patrician uſurers, were the chief objects 


Dr. Midd. 
Pref. to | 
Life of 
Cicero, 
P+ XXXVits 


of the care of the great Camillus, in his old age. Crea- 


ted Dictator by the. Senate (in the year 385) for no 


other end, but that he might abuſe the power annex'd 
to that office, he (to anſwer the purpoſe of his creation) 


by menaces, and by his liftors, drove the people from 
the Forum, when they were going to enact the moſt 
excellent Laws. The two Tribunes, however, not diſ- 
mayed hereby, and knowing his weak fide, quickly 


frightened him, by an attack there, into an abdication 
of his Dictatorſhip. Plutarch ſpeaks only of their threa- 
ning him with a heavy fine ; but Livy tells d us, that, 


laws; and he may find the fame refleQions inſerted in the 
preliminary diſcourſe of the ingenious author of the new 
tranſlation of Cæſar's Commentaries. 

d xe neutrò inclinati magiſtratu ſe abdicavit : ſeu quia 
vitio creatus erat, ut ſeripſere quidam ; ſeu quia tribuni plebis 


tulerunt ad plgbem, idque plebes ſcivit, ut fi M. Futius pro 


diftatore quid egiſſet, quingentiim millium [ris] et mulcta 
eſſet. L. 6. c. 38. 


| | 
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according to ſome writers, the Tribunes u⁰,&x got 4 
Law paſſed by the Commons, ſubjetting him to that heevy fine, 

in caſe he interpoſed his authority of DiRator, to hin- 

der the proceedings of the Comitia. Be that as it will, 

Camillus, after mention of the fine, ſuddenly laid down 


his ſovereign magiſtracy, under pretence, fays Phetaych, 


of bodily indiſpoſition. The Latine hiſtorian, very un- 


willing to believe that the Hero retreated through fear, 

four or five reaſons againſt that opinion; and is 
inclined to think, that he quitted his poſt out of a reli- 
gious ſcruple, relating to ſome newly diſcovered defect 
im the ceremony of his inauguration : But if the love of 
riches was the Hero's ruling paſſion, as it ſeems to have 
been, this will furniſh a ſufficient anſwer to twenty 


better reaſons than Zivy has produced; and, by the ac- 


count which Plutarch gives of the inſult offered to the 
Hero the next year when he was again Dictator, and of 


the meek part he then acted, it appears (if the ſtory be 
true; for Livy ſays nothing of it) that the Tribunes, 


by threatening to make him pay, had totally fubdued his 


I conclude from the whole of theſe Remarks, that 


 Mantivs, innocent of all deſigns againſt the liberty of 


his country, fell a ſacrifice to the avarice and ambition 
of CamiLLus, and the other „ his einen 


dae iniquities. 
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CHAP. 


51 During 8 
nig of the ſeventh Rome it almoſt -intirely free 
from civil diſſenfions ; but wars are carried on -x 
' broad againſt the Præneſtini and Volſci with 
wery little interruption. Camillus being one of 

the Military Tribunes in the year 373; gives @ 
 remarkahle proof of his moderation, when difre- 


ſpeAfull treated by one of his Collegues, 


AVLUS* MANLIUS [probably an | infh- Year of 
mous uſurer, and for that reaſon not uncon- 211 
ſenting to the death of his brother Marcus] was Bef. J. C. 
choſen one of the Military Tribunes at the very — 
next election, and with him were join'd + L. Va- eighey- 
lerius, I Ser. Sulpicius, 9 L.'Lucretins, 4 T. E. — 
nilius, and M. Trebonius. The plague ſtill ra- Thirty= 
| ped, and to add to the misfortune, Rome was not oY 
only threatened again by the Volſi, but by ſome © W 
of her own colonies which revolted; fo that the * A third 
Senate found it neceſſary to engage the People's + Fourth 
conſent to a war. And in order to this they *=* | A thid 
promiſed to divide the Pomptin territory among time. 
them, and named five Commiſſioners to make 8 
the diſtribution of the lands, and three others to t A dird 
lead a colony to Nepete. . Hereupon the Tribes ns. 


unanimouſſy agreed, noewithftanding the oppoſi- 


a Aulu Manlias wWas ane of the Military Tribunes when 
the Patricians A brother, 
nn | 


2 


- Mil. Trib. 
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Year of tion of the Tribunes, that troops ſhould be raiſed 
ROME to act againſt the ſeveral enemies of Rome. Ac- 
— 8 cordingly troops were raiſed; bur, the plague 
CE. continuing, the Military Tribunes durſt not lead 
egity- them into the field. And though Præneſte fol- 

. lowed the example of Velitræ, Circæi, and other 

| Thirty- colonies, the low condition of the Republick 


Mil rb. obliged her to ſuſpend her reſentments. 


Year of But in the owing. Military Tribuneſhip of Sp. 


ieee Papirius, L. Papirius, Ser. Cornelius, Q: Servi- 


CCCLXXII. 


Bef. J. C. Jius, Ser. Sulpicius, and + L. AEmilius, the two 


. firſt marched an army towards Velitræ, and in the 


eighty. _. neighbourhood of that place defeated the Veli. 
 Fortieth tlerni, tho join'd by great numbers from Præneſbe. 


MII. Trib. The Generals did not think it adviſeable to be- 


rig. ſiege Velitræ, but rather to purſue the war with 
+54 vigour againſt the Preneftins, who had farther 
Liv. B. 6. provoked the Romans by aſſiſting the Volſci. 
e And now the Republick having much work 
4 upon her hands, turned her eyes again upon the 
Let. J. C. invincible Camillus, to raiſe him a ſixth time to 
Three the Military Tribuneſvip. Camillus, apprehenſive 
— viciſſitude of fortune, was willing to ſpend 


— the remainder of his days in tranquillity: But in 


">= ain he endeavour'd to excuſe himſelf, by plead- 


Forty. firſt 


= ing his age and infirmities; the People declared, 
Ci. that they did not expect him to fight in perſon ei- 
= P> ther on foot or on horſeback, but only deſired 
im do aſſiſt the army with his counſel, and make 


it invincible by commanding it. A. Poſtbumius, 


1A third E. Poſthumius, L. Furius, L. Lucretius, and M. 
ums. Fabius Ambuſtus, were choſen to be his Collegues, 


The Senate decreed the conduct of the war a- 
1 gainſt 
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gainſt the Volſci to Camillus; it fell by lot to L. Fea of - 

Furius to be joined with him. All the troops . 

conſiſting of four legions marched towards Satri- 3 J- C- 

cum, which the Volſci and Præneſtins had lately hundred 

taken, and where they had formed their camp. gs.“ 

Camillus poſted himſelf at a ſmall diſtance from 3 

the enemy3but was in no haſte to fight; he ei- Forty-fit 

ther waited for better health, or to receive a re- Plut. Life 

inforcement of troops. In the mean time the: erte. 

oli endeavoured to provoke the Romans to a I 

battle, and theſe grew impatient of the inſult. 

Their ardour for fighting was increaſed by the 

raſh diſcourſes of young Furius, who imputed the 

prudent delays of his Collegue to his age, which, 

he ſaid; Bad chilled bis blood. He at length ad- 

dreſſed; himſelf to Camillus, reproached him with 

his ination, and urged him to comply with the 

deſires of the ſoldiers. - Camillus anſwered with 

an air of ſuperiority, : but with great temper, 

That hitherto the Roman People had not been 

diſſatisfied with his conduct in war; that never-. - | 

theleſs, if the impetuoſity which hurried the ſol- 

diers on to an engagement was not to be re- 

ſtrained, he wiſhed them ſucceſs, but deſired to 

be excuſed, on account of his age, from enga- 

ging in the foremoſt ranks. While Furius drew 

up his troops in order of battle, Camillus prepar- 

ed a Corps de Reſerve to aſſiſt his Collegue in caſe 

of diſtreſs; and this precaution proved of great 

importance: For when the young General, whoſe 

vigorous charge did not fail to put the Volſei co 

fight, had, through his indiſcreet warmth in pur- 

9 them too far, ſuffered a defeat, Camillus: c 24, 
rallied 


242 


Year of rallied tlie broken cohorts, and repulſed the ene 


Book IIl. 


ROME my. The next day he joined battle with them 


CEctxXIII. 


Bef. J. C. again. Furius, whom he had placed at the head 
of the cavalry, being ſenſible of his fault, intreat- 


Three 


hundred 
mad. 


* 


ed his troops to exert themſelves to recover his 
reputation. Accordingly, when the infantry were 


2 hard prend, the horde, at his reque\.}diſmount- 
| ed, and gave them affiſtance ſo opportunely, as 
to make them victorious. Among the priſoners 
. were found ſome of the inhabitants of Tuſculum, 
a neighbouring city, and in alliance with Rome. 


Fheſe, being examined, declared that they hid 
taken arms with the conſent of their Magiſtrates. 


This account alarmed Camilla, and he thought 


it neceſſary to go in perſon to Rome with the pri- 
ſoners, and lay the matter before the Senate. 
Though he left Furius to command the troops 
during his abſence, yet it was generally believed 
both in the army and in the city, that his chief 
buſineſs at Rome was to complain of him. The 


Senate therefore when they obſerved that he ſaid 


nothing of Furius, but confined: his diſcourſe to 
the revolt of the Ty/culans, were much aſtoniſh'd; 
and ſtill more ſo, when of all his Collegues he 
choſe Furius to accompany him in the new expe- 


dition againſt Tuſculum. By this conduct Camil- 
| lus: gained! honour to himſelf, and covered the 


diſgrace of the young General [probably his kinſ- 


man.] As for the Tuſculans, they diſarmed the 


reſentment of the Romans by making no reſiſt- 
ance. Camillus found the huſbandmen at work 


in the fields; as in times of the profoundeſt 


en the Magiſtrates of the city ſent him pro- 


viſions, 
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viſions, and came out to meet him; and when Year ef 


chools open, the markets full, and not the leaſt 7 Threz 
of war. The General, pleaſed and ſatisfied bodies - 
with theſe tokens, of repentance, adviſed the Se. nine, 
nate of Tuſculum to ſend a Deputation to Rome, 
ingly diſpatched, who, habited in mourn- 
ing, and with their Dictator at their head, ad- 
dreſſad the Conſcript Fat bers in a ſuppliant man- 


and, to make them intirely Roman, granted them, | 
ſoon. after, the privileges of Roman citizens. 
The following adminiſtration of L. Valerius, Year of 
+ P. Valerius, & . Menenius, C. Sergius, Sp. Pas. 0 ME 
pirius, and 4 Ser. Cornelius, was diſturbed by do- fa. J C. 
meſtick ſeditions and a foreign war. The two hundred 


Cenſers had begun to examine into the grounds 33 


of the complaints made by the poor debtors,. 


when one e of thoſe tes died; upon which Forty: e- 


con 


the other, as cuſtom required, laid down his Mil. Trib. 


office, and the Romans proceeded to a new elec- © I 


tion. But the Patricians, who were doubtleſs Fon fifth 
afraid of a Cenſus, (becauſe it muſt of courſe diſ- FA third 
cover their riches and exceſſive uſury, and the 125 — 


oppreſſion which the poor debtors laboured un- 


der) pretended ſome defect in the election, and ae 


thence took occaſion to declare publickly, that it 0 FA * 
was againſt the will of the Gods, that the Repub- 
lick- ſhould: have any Cenſors this year. The Ti- 
bunes of © the Commons exclaimed againſt this pros 
ceeding, as an intolerable artifice; and would 
ak no-levies to be made to e the Fræneſi Liv. B. C. 


tins, c. 28. 


| he entered the place he found the ſhops and nn, 


mk 


* 
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ROME 


CCCLXXIV., 
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ſeventy · 
eight. 


Livy,B.6. 
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tins, till theſe, embolden'd. by the Diſcord in 
Rome, came pillaging to its very gates. Then 
in a fright and a hurry the People all ran to arms, 
Titus Quinctius was created Difator, troops were 


raiſed without oppoſition, and the Preeneſins 
(fuch a dread they had of a Diator) inſtantly 


removed farther off. Poſſeſt with a vain: conceit, 
that the banks of the Alia muſt always prove a 


fatal place to the Romans, they incamped there, 
and were there routed... The Di#ater, by aſſault, 
took eight towns ſubject to Prenefte, and then 
Velitræ; ; after which Preneſte, without waiting to 
be attacked, capitulated. From that city Quinc- 
tius brought, in triumph, the ſtatue of Jupiter In- 


perator, and placed it in the Capitol between the 


Year of 
ROME; 
CECLXXV, 
Bef. J. C. 
Three 
hundred 
ſeventy- 

. feyen. 


= 


Mil. Trib. 


® A ſe- 
cond time. 
Liyy, B. 6. 


c. 30. 


ſanctuaries of Jupiter Capitolinus and Minerva, 
and then abdicated his Dictatorſhip, which he 
had held only twenty days. 

The Government of the Republic paſſed now 
into the hands of three Patricians and three Ple- 
beians : The former were P. Manlius, C. Manlius, 
and * L. Julius; the latter C. Sextilius, M. Al- 
binius, and L. Antiſtius., To the two Manlii, be- 


cauſe more nobly born than their Plebeian Col- 


legues, and more in favour than Julius, the Se- 
nate gave the conduct of the war againſt the 
Volſci, but had ſoon cauſe to repent df this pre- 
ference: For thoſe Generals, without firſt ac- 
quainting themſelves with the country, ſent out 
ſome cohorts to forage; and, upon the ſingle re- 
port of a Latine, who, diſguiſed under the appear- 
ance of a Roman ſoldier, came haſtily with the 
falſe tidings, that the Foragers « were by the enemy 
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intercepted and furrounded, marched the army with Year of 


all expedition to their reſcue, and thereby fell 8 ke bog 


into an ambuſh, where the deſperate courage a- 1. f. yo 


lone of the ſoldiers (hot the ſkill of the com. hundred » | 
manders) preſerv'd them from total deſtruction; „ 


and the Volſci, during the action, detach'd a part 3 


of their troops, which ſurpriz d and plunder'd 5 


the Roman camp. When the news of theſe diſ- Mil Trib. 
aſters came to Rome, the Senate were at firſt for | 


naming a Dictator ; but judging by the inaction 
of the conquerors, that they knew not how to 
improve a victory, it was only reſolv'd to call 
home the army and its commanders. During 
theſe misfortunes abroad, Rome continued free 
from all domeſtick broils; which may reaſonably 

be imputed to the ſhare the en had atths 
time in the Government. 

The next year, when 95. Furins, * 9. Servilius, Year of 
c. Licinius, P. Clælius, M. Horatius, and L. Ge- — _ MB 
ganius, all Patricians, held the Military Tribune- Lane, C. 
ſhip, was far from being ſo peaceable. What hundred 
= ye occaſion to the — were the debts. ſeventy· 

o inquire into theſe, two Cenſors had been 
created; but they could not proceed in the affair, Fort. 
becauſe of a freſh irruption of the Volſci into the dhe 
Roman Territory. The Tribunes of the Commons * 2d time. 
howeyer purſued their point with, more warmth < 
than ever, and oppoſed the levies, till they had 
forced the Senate to iſſue a Decree, that no per- 
ſon ſhould be diſturbed either for private debts, 
or for the publick taxes during the preſent war. 
Hereupon all oppoſition to the levies ceaſed, 
and the Romans took ample: revenge on the Yol- 
Pr II. L ſes, 
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Year of ſci. But the war was no ſooner at an end, than 
— ig the creditors renew'd the proſecution of their 


At. J. C. debtors 3 who, far from having any hopes of dif. 
hundred Charging their old debts, found themſelves un- 


eventy- | der a neceſſity of contracting new, on account of 

a tax impoſed on them, to defray the expence of 
Fory-fifth 4 wall of ſquare ſtone, which the Cenſors were 
Livy,B.6. building; and the oppreſſed Plelrians could get 
no help from their Tribunes, becauſe,” no army 
„ e EE PIES CANS TOE e 


o obſtruct. 


Nav, the next year, when, by the powerful 


influence of the Patricians, ſix men of that or- 
der were again in the ſupreme magiſtracy, they 
raiſed, without any oppoſition from the Tribunes 
of the Commons, three armies, one to guard the 
City, another to be ready to march on any un- 
expected occaſion, and a third to take the field 
under the command of Valerius and Amilius, a- 
gainſt the confederated Latines and Luci, who 
had commenced hoſtilities, and were incamped 
neat Satricum, a city of the Volſci. In this war 

the Romans had the advantage. The confede- 
f rates, after ſuſtaining ſome loſſes, quartelled a- 
c. 33 mong themſelves, upon the Queſtion, Whether 
Ip the war ſhould be continued? The Artiates and 
„ the reſtof the Yolſei deſired peace the Lanner 


"YT, Eullius, a fifth time, | 
S8. Svtericivs, a ſecond time, 
P. VaLenrvs, a fourth time, ; 
I. Qumer. Cineixnar. n time, 
Ci. Vervatve, | 
53 4 C. QpinTavs. | r 
n . 
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obſtinately averſe to it, ſeparated from them in a Yer of 
rage, which they vented firſt on Satricum, tec. © OE: 
cing it to aſhes, and ſparing only a Temple of BY 2 
the Goddeſs Mature. (This Divinity, according ek 
to Plutarch, was the fame whom the Greeks called genty- 
Lucurbea, or Ius, Daughter of Cadmus.) Thence 
they fell upon the Tyſculans, to puniſh them for — — 2 
having deſerted the Latine Confederacy, and acc. 
cepted the privileges of Roman Citizens. They, 
furprifed the Town, but the inhabitants retired 

into the Citadel, which they held out till they” 
were reliev'd, probably, by that Roman army 
which had been kept ready to march upon oc 
cafion. The Romans took the place by aſſault, 
and the Latives within the walls of it were alle 4 


to pieces, not one e 2 
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& 1. The lower fort of the People PROP” are.” 
over- atoed and oppreſs'd by the Great and the 
Rich; and the Commons in general loſe that Hi. 
rit and courage they formerly bad in contending. 
with the Nobles. In the midſt of this extreme 
 drjeftion, the- vanity of a woman ſets three bold. 
and enterpriſing men at work 10 raiſe,. by ſome 
New Laws, the fortune of the Plebeians higher - 
than ever. By one of theſe propoſed Laws (cal- 
kd afterwards the Liewian Laws) the Con- 
fulſhip'is ro be reftored, and, of the two Con- 
fuls, one is always to be Plebeian. The-three- 
men, who combine to effets this projets, are M. 

ü raue Ambuſtus, tbe Lady's father, (a Patri - 


L2 cian) 
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Year of 


ROME 
cccixxvit. _ (., 


gave the Republick : an interval of reſt from fo- 


Bef. J. C. 
Three 
hundred 
ſeventy- 


| ow. 


Forty-fifth 
Mil. Trib, 
Livy, B. 6. 


c. 34. 


Nexi. 
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tian) C. Licinius Stolo, her huſband, à Ple- 
- beian, and L. Sextius, another Plebeian, of 


© great diſtinftion. - After ten years ſtruggle with 


tbe Senate, they carry their point. The Prætor- 
\ ſhip and Curule Ædileſhip are inſtituted. A 


Plague carries off many perſons of diſtindtion, a- 


1 wur whom is tbe Great CAMILLUS, 


8. 15 TREATY concluded with the An- 
| ' tiates, and the defeat of the Latines, 


reign wars: but as the Senators and rich Patri- 
dam, when they ſtood in no need of the aſſiſtance 
of the lower ſort, never fail'd to oppreſs them; 4 
the more quietneſs there was at this time a- 

road, the more violence and tyranny did they 
exerciſe at home towards their Plebeian debtors. 
Multitudes of theſe being inſolvent, were con- 


demned to be bond-ſlaves *. to their mercileſs cre- 
ditors; which melancholy ſcene ſo depreſſed and 


ſunk, the ſpirits not only of the meaner Plcbeians, 
but even of the moſt conſiderable of that order, 
that, *far from having the courage to ſtand in 


competition with the Nobles for the Military Tri- 
buneſhip, there was not among them all a man of 


ability and experience, who would ſue for or con- 


. 5 bear eyen the Plies Maxgifracies* But 


a now, 


me * 


uf Meets magis bee eo annd belli 1 omnia 


foxis rant, tanto in urbe vis Patrum indies miſeriæque Ple- 
bis geſcebant; quum eo ipſo, quod neceſſe erat ſolvi, facultas 


ſehendi impediretar. Itaque quum jam ex re nihil dar 


pöſſet, uma & corpore judicati atque addicti creditoribus ſa- 
tisuciebant, pœnaque. in vicem fidei ceſerat, Adio nps 0 


noxios 
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now, at this very criſis; when the Patricians ſeem- 
ed to have ſecured to themſelves for ever all au- 
thority in the ſtate, and to have reduced the Com- 
mons to a kind of deſpondent ſubjection, a trifling 
accident gave occaſion to a wonderful change in 
the face of things: The Plebeians on a ſudden 
raiſed their drooping ſpirits, and with a daunt- 
leſs ambition carried their er and n 
ſucceſs too, higher than ever. 

F. II. M. FABTus Aussen a Patrician of 
great credit in both parties, had two daughters, 
of whom the elder was married to S. Sulpicius, a 


Patrician by birth, and now Military Tribune; 


the younger to a rich Plebeian, named C. Licinius 
Kolo. One day when this Plebeian's wife was at 
her ſiſter's houſe, a Lictor who walked before 
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Year of 
ROME 


ccclxxvii. 
Bef. J. C. 
Three 

res | 
eventy- 
five. | 


Forty- fifth 
Mil. Trib? 


Salpicius at his return from the Senate, thunder d 


at the door (an uſual thing) with the ſtaff of the 
Faſces, to give notice that the Magiſtrate was 
coming, This noiſe, to which the wife of Lici- 
nus had not been accuſtomed, put her into a 


tnght, Her ſiſter, taking notice of it, could 


not forbear laughing at her, ſeeming much to 
wonder at her ignorance. A very ſmall matter, 


lays Livy, is ſufficient to diſturb the quiet of a 


nxios ſummiſerant animes, non in fim! Ale ſed principes etiam. 
plebir, ut non modo ad Tribunatum Militum inter Patricios ge- 
tendum, quod tanta vi, ut liceret, tetenderant ; ſed ne ad Plebeios 
quidem magiftratus capeſſendos, pertendoſque ulli iro acri expe- 
rientique animus efſet : poſſe fronemque honoris uſurpati modo 2 
Plebe per paucos annos, recuperaſſe in perpetuum patres widerentur. 

Ne id nimis lætum parti alteri eſſet, parva (ut plerumque 
foler) rem ingentem moliundi n intervenit. M. Fabii 
Ae. cc. t 


111 woman's 
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Year of woman's mind. The vanity of the younger Fa- 
| recluxvii, bis was ſtung to the quick by her ſiſter's laugh- 
B. J. C. ing; it made her feel the inequality of their con- 
Bande ditions ; and her uneaſineſs did not fail to be in. 
feventy- | creaſed by the crowd of people that came to pay 
— — their court to her lifter, and receive her com: 
778 mands. Her father happening to ſee her while 
Mil. Trib. ſhe was. yet in the firſt anguiſh of her grief, and 
| perceiving by her countenance that ſomething 
troubled her, kindly aſked her what it was, = 
whether all was well at home. At firſt he could 
get no ſatisfactory anſwer from her: She was a. 
ſhamed to on, either that ſhe envied her ſiſter, 
or was diſcontented with her huſband. But Fa- 
VBus continuing, in ſoft words, to preſs her to 
diſcloſe the ſecret, ſhe at length confeſſed, that 
che true cauſe of her pain was her being married 
unſuitably to her quality, and into a family in- 
capable of honours and high ſtations. The f- 
ther, being very fond of his daughter, omitted 
nothing that could be ſaid to comfort her, pro- 
miſing, tha! it ſhould not be long before ſhe ſaw at 
bame the ſame honours which ſhe had ſeen in ber 
iter s houſe. And from this time he began to 
plot with his ſon-in-law for the intereſt of the 
Commons; theſe two aſſociating in their projects 
L. Sextius, a young Plebeian of capacity and ſpi- 
rit, and who wanted nothing but a nobler birth 
"Op to qualify him for the higheſt offices in the Re- 
Ley, B. 6. publick. The oppreſſion which the poor Pl 
* 3% FPeiuns labour d under at this time, and from which 
they could never hope to be freed, but by raiſing 
ome. of their own body to the ſupreme power, 
gave 
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gave a fair occaſion to the cabal to attempt un i in- 


novation in the Government. It was thought 
expedient, for the eaſier compaſſing their de- 


hgns, that Licinius and Seutius ſhould begin, by 
getting the Plebeian Tribuneſhip, a magiſtracy 
that would enable them to open themſelves a 
way to the higheſt dignities. And when they 


had carried that firſt — (which they ſoon 


did) they immediately bent all their thoughts 


gel, 


eren 
Three 
hundred 
ſeventy- 
five. - 


Forty- fitth 
Mil. Trib. 


and power to put the Plebeians, already not in- 


ferior to the Nobles in courage and virtue, upon 


2 foot of equality with them in reſpect of ho- 


nours too, boldly aiming, not at the Military 
Tribuneſhip, but at the very Confulſhip itſelf. 
They propoſed a law for ſuppreſſing the office 
of Military Tribune, reſtoring the Conſulate, 
and requiring that of the two Conſuls to be an- 


nually choſen, one ſhould always be a Plebeian. 


And.in order to make the People more eager to 
paſs this Law, they tack'd it to two others rela- 


| ting to the Debts and the conquer'd Lands. © 


By the firſt of theſe two laws there was to be 


deducted from the capital debt whatever ſums 
had been paid for intereſt, and the principal'was 


to be diſcharged — years, and e 


equal payments. 


The ſecond was to prohibit any Roman Citi- 
zen from poſſeſſing more than five hundred acres 


of land. Whatever lands any one held beyond 
that reſtriction, were to be taken from him, 
and divided among the poorer Citizens. 


It is eaſy to gueſs, that laws of ſuch weighty 
Ls 0 were not to be obtained without violent 


L 4 ſtrug- 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book III. 
8 Riches and honours, thoſe objects of 
j. the moſt paſſianate deſires of men, were the in- 
. tereſts in queſtion, The Senators, alarm'd and 

_ terrify'd, held publick and private councils, but 


could fall upon no- expedient to avert the im- 
pending evil, except that of gaining ſome of the 
Tribunes over to their party; an expedient which 
in like conteſts they had formerly employ'd with 
ſucceſs. And now the eight Collegues of Lici- 
nius and Sextus were all prevailed with to oppoſe 
the meaſures of theſe two; ſo that when the pro- 
jectors of the new laws had convened the Tribes 
to give their voices concerning them, the other 
Tribunes would not ſo much as ſuffer the read- 
ing of them to the aſſembly : The word Vero 
(forbid) put a ſtop to all proceedings thereupon, 
The two Tribunes having frequently aſſembled 
the people, but ſtill in vain, Sextius, at length, 
addreſſing himſelf to the Patricians, ſaid aloud, 
Very well; fince Ix TEReEssION * is always to have 
fo prevailing @ power, we ſhall take care to defend 
the Commons with the very ſame weapon. Appoint 
an aſſembly whenever you pleaſe for electing Mili- 
tary Tribunes ; the word VE ro, which. our Col- 
legues now chant in concert ſo barmoniouſly, will not 
then be fo pleaſing a muſict to your cars. - 
8. III. THESE were. no empty menaces ; 
for, the time being come for a new election of 
Curule Magiſtrates, . Sextius and Licinius oppoſed 
and hinder'd all proceeding thereto ; and being 


„ 332» themſelves continued in the Plebeian Tribuneſhip, 


The term expreſing the Oppeſitionof the Tribunes to any 
| publick AQ. 2 
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they ne the ſame . for five years Vear of 
ſucceſſively, ſo that the Republick fell into a N. 


ccelxxxii. 
kind of Anarchy. At length, in the fifth year, a Hf. J. S. 
foreign enemy came as it were to the aſſiſtance hundred 
of the Senate. The inhabitants of Velitræ, a No- leventy. 
nan Colony, grown wanton with idleneſs, and Forty- « 
ſeeing no Roman army on foot, made ſome in- ff _ 
, curſions on the lands of the Republick, and then 

befieged Tuſculum. The Tuſculans had long been 

allies, and had lately been admitted Citizens of 

Rome, ſo that the Plebeians as well as the Nobles 

were aſhamed to refuſe them aſſiſtance. ' Sextius 

and Licinius therefore waving their Oppos1TION, 

an aſſembly was held by an Inter-rex, for electing 

Military Tribunes. The choice fell on fix Pa- 

tricians *, who, after ſome difficulty in making 

the levies, marched an army againſt the enemy, 

defeated them, raiſed the ſiege of Tuſculum, and 

belieged Velitræ : And, this place not being taken 

when their year drew towards a cloſe, the Centu- 

ries created ſix new Military Tribunes to carry 

on the ſiege; and among theſe, M. Fabius Am- 2 


IL. Furtvs, a ſecond time, 

P. Var zx tus, a fifth time, 

A. ManL1vs, a fourth time, 

S. SULPIC1vUs, a third time, 

C. VaI zus, 

S. Cornttiuvs, a ſixth time. | 
| | dQ, SexyiLIvs, a third time, | 

M. Coxnerivs, 3 

C. VeTvrIvVs, a ſecond time, 


Q. QuixcTivs CixcinN dr 
A. CoRNELI1 US, 


| M. Fazius. 
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buſts, the father-in-law of Licinius Stolo. The 
u. Race of affairs at Rome was now much alter'd, not 
only by this promotion of Fabius to the ſupreme 
magiſtracy, but by an increaſe of ſtrength which 
the favourers of the new laws had got in the col. 
lege of Tribunes, of whom at this time there 
were but five who oppoſed thoſe- laws. Licinius 
and Sextius being thus ſupported by three of 
their Collegues, and by a Military Tribune, 
puſh'd their point with more warmth than ever, 
They were now the ſeventh year in office, and, by 
long habit, thoroughly practiſed in the art of ma- 
naging the People. In the preſence of the mul- 
titude they boldly and repeatedly aſked the chief 
men of the Senate, with what afſurance they could 
defire, that the laws foould allow them to poſſeſs more 
than five hunared acres of land, when only tivo acres 
were allotted to each Plebeian? I it reaſonable that 
every one of you ſhould hold the lands of near thre: 
hundred Citizens, and that à Commoner ſhould bard- 
ty have ground enough whereon to build him a ſinal. 
habitation to live in, ar Juſfciont for a burial-place 
men be dies? © 
Liry, B.. When by theſe ak ſuch-like Qoleful winks 
© 37- they had ſtirred up the People to a much greater 
| indignation than they felt themſelves, they im- 
mediately added, But bow is it Poſſible that any 
bounds ſhould be ſet to the avarice of the Patri- 
cians, or to their oppreſſion of the People, unleſs ile 
People themſelves will provide for their own ſecurity, 
by raiſins ſome F their own body to the Higbeſt 
_ Magiſtracy ? Nor will it be ſufficient that Plebei- 
ans be * by law to be Conſuls. They ob- 
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tain'd the privilege of Sanding for — 
buneſhip; and yet, in forty-four yeers ©, not one 
of their order was promoted to that dignity The 
number of Military Tribunes, at their firſt inſtitu- 
tion, das ordained to be Six, on purpoſe that the ** 
Commons might have a ſhare in that magiſtracy ; 
nevertbeleſs, by the power and influence of the No- 
bles, their juſt pretenſions bave been almoſt con- 
antiy defeated. And how much eafier will it be 
for the Patricians, when there are but two places 
to be filled by Conſuls, 10 ſecure them both to them- 
ſelves ? The only remedy is, to make it an indiſpen- 
fable law, that there be always owe. Plebeian in 
the Conſulate. From that very day, and not till 
then, may the Roman People be deem'd to haue ba- 
tiſbed Kings from Rome, and to have eſtabliſhed 
Liberty on a firm baſis : From that very day the 
Plebeians will begin to ſhare in all thoſe things 
which now give the Patricians the pre-eminence 
over them, Power, and Honour, Military Glory, 
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and Nobility; they will enjoy great advantages them- 
ſelves, and tranſmit them greater to their poſterity. 


When the Tribunes fqund that theſe diſcourſes 


vere liſtened to with pleaſure, they propoſed a 
fourth law, That Decemvirs be appointed inſtead 


F Duumvixs, to take care of the Sybilline Books, 


and to interpret them; and that Five of the Ten be 
always PLEBEIAN. However, all proceedings 
on this, as well as the other Propoſals, were 
ſuſpended during the ſiege of Velitræ, which 
vent on but ſlowiy. The five Tribunes in the 


© From the Year 309 w 353. 
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intereſt of the Senate had urged, that it was but 


Juſt to wait the return of the army from before 
that place, that the Soldiers, who made fo great 
a part of the Commons, might not be excluded 
from giving their votes, when ſuch een 
innovations were on foot. 


$. IV. THE year ending before the return 


of the army, the Republick choſe * ſix new Go- 
* * vernors; but the People continued in the Ple- 


tian Fribuneſhip the two authors of the laws in 
diſpute. Sextius and Licinius having once more 
ſummoned the People (probably towards the 


. Cloſe of the year 384) were now reſolved to pro- 
ceed without any regard to the Prohibition of their 
bow oy Mo ee 33 nereat had re- 


courſe 


by 1. QuaincTivs Cartrolixus, 
Sp. SgrviLIUs, 
ras CorntLivs, l time, 
2 L. Pariaius CxAssUs, 
4 8. n | 


L. VETUR1IUs. 


d Father Catrou and Monſ. Vertot ſeem both of them t 
have miſtaken ſome words of Livy in this part of the ſtory, 
and by that miſtake to have fallen into a perplexity, which 
has induced the firſt to ſuppoſe a ground of conteſt between 
the Tribunes, for which he has no authority, and the other 


to omit the mentioning of any conteſt at all between them. 


Both the French writers relate, that the Tribunes were now 


wnanimons upon the affair of the New Laws. The paſſage i in 
Livy, on which I ſuppoſe they found themſelves, is this: 
Quum Tribus vocarentur, net interce/ſio Collegarum latoribus ob- 


Harer. trepidi Patres ad duo ultima auxilia, ſummum impe- 
rium ſummumque ad civem decurrunt. The words in Italic 
they underſtand to mean, That there WAS Ho longer any op- 


9 to Sextius and Licinius from their Collegues ; Whereas 
| the 
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courſe to their laſt experiments, the Higheſt Autho- 


rity and the Greateſt Man. They named CA- 


MILLUS to the DicTaTorsnre, this being 
the fourth time of his being inveſted with that 
dignity. His promotion, if we may believe Plu- 
tarch, was much againſt the will of the People, 
nor was Camillus himſelf very forward to ac- 


cept; the charge, not caring to exert the Dictato- 
rial authority againſt thoſe who had ſo often on 


great occaſions repoſed their confidence in him, 
and believing that he was pitched upon out of 
ill-will, that he might be the inſtrument to op- 
preſs the Commons if he rv or, er 
might himſelf be ruined. 45 i 4; 
The creation of a Dictator did Aber Sextins 
and Licinius from convening the Tribes to give 
their votes upon the new laws. Camillus, full of 


the conte rt ria ſhews p true meaning of them to be, 
not that Sexrius and Licinius were not oppoſed by their Col- 
legues, but that they were not binder d by that oppoſition 
from proceeding z and it was this that alarm'd-the Senate ſo 
much, as to make them name a DiQator. That the Tri- 
bunes were {till divided about the new Laws, as before, is 


evident from the words of Livy, which preſently follow thoſe 
| above cited: Quum Dictator ſtipatus agmine Patriciorum, 


plenus iræ minarumque conſediſſet, atque ageretur res /o/ite 
primum certamine inter ſe Tribunorum Plebi ferentium Legem 
intercedentiumgue ; & quanto jure potentior interceſſio 
antum vinceretur favore legum ipſarum, latorumque, Kc. 

Father Catrou, not to be inconſiſtent - with himſelf, con- 
jeckures that ſome of the Tribunes oppoſed the proceedings 
of che reſt at this juncture, not becauſe they diſapproved of 
the laws in queſlion, but out of reſpe& for the DiQator then 
preſent, Sam; doure par reſpect pour le Dictateur; that they were 
unanimous concerning the juſtice of paſſing the laws, and 
d&f&r'd only as to the time. | 

anger 
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anger and indignation, and attended by a great 
body of the Parricians, repaired to the Aﬀembly, 


— 22 and there ſeated himſelf in his Tribunal. After 
E the uſual conflict between the legiflating and the 


interceding Tribunes, and when, in ſpite of the 

Vxro of the latter, the former, ſupported by the 
People's favour, went on to take the ſuffrages of 
the Aſſembly, and the firft Tribes had already 
voted for the Laws, the Dictator, riſing up, de- 


__ clared, that be was come to ſupport the privilege 


of the Commons, and that be would never fuffer one 
part of the Tribunes to deprive the other of their right 
of Oppoſition.” Sextius and Licinius laughed at 
this artful ſpeech, and continued to take the 
votes. The Dictator hereupon, in great wrath, 
ſent his lictors to drive the People out of the Fo- 
rum; threatening at the ſame time, that, if they 
offered to proceed to Law-making, he would 
ſummon them to the Campus Martius, oblige 
chem to liſt, and to march into the field. His 
menaces, while they put the Commons into a 
fright, ſeemed to raiſe the courage of the two 
Tribunes. For theſe preferred a Bill, and en- 
gaged the Commons to paſs it into a Law, That, 
in caſe M. Furius Camillus made uſe of bis Difa- 
forial Power to ohſtruls the enacting of the Laws in 
diſpute, be ſhould pay a fine of * 500000 aſſes of 
braſs. Camillus, preſently after, either intimida- 
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ted by this Plabiſcitum, or (as Livy is inclined Year of - 
o think) having diſcovered, that there had been Sn, 


ſome defect in the ceremony of taking the Au- Bet. J. C. 


"_ when he was created me abdieated * 0 


his ſupreme Magiſtracy. 5 — : 
F. V. THE See in dis nice" corhunstürt 
not knowing how to act without a Dictator, whoſe 
authority might be a curb upon the Fribunes, 


„ ee 1 e e 
dignity. 


min, which there was between theſe two Dicta- 37 
wrſhips, Sextins and Zirinius' held an Aſſembly 

of the People, and propoſed their Laws anew ; 

and that they might have obtained the paſſing 

of thoſe two which related to Land and Vary, 

f thoſe would: have fatisfied them: but that ther 
ſefuſing to ſeparate the Laws, - and requiring the 
People to give their voices upon all at the ſame 
ime, the Aſſembly could not be brought to pals 
tat Law which related to the Conſulate, 5 


T 
fear which made Camiilus reſign the Dictatorſhip. 1. The 
character of the Man. 2. The Senate's appointing another 
Diftator to ſucceed him; which they would not have done, 
if the Dictatorial Authority had proved impotent in hie 
bands. 3. Camillus's accepting of the ſame office again not 
bog after, and while the three Laws were ſtill in diſpute ; 
which he would have beer aſhamed to do, had he been fo 
d in the exerciſe of it. 4. At the time- 
den the bill, for impoſing the fine, is ſaid to have been 
pielerred, he had power to hinder its paſſing into a Law, or 
he could not have hindered the palimg of thoſe, for the fake 
(f which this was preferred. | 1 
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The new Dictator Manlius preſently diſcover 


* himſelf to be. a favourer of the Commons, by 


naming a Plebeian, C. Licinius (not Licinius Sto 


1 Tribune) for his General of the Horſe. Such 
a nomination was without example, but he en. 


deavoured to juſtify himſelf to the Senate by al. 


Vertot. 


ledging, that Liciniys was his near kinſman, and 


that the dignity of Genaral f the Horſe was not 
greater than that of Military Tribune, which lat- 
ter Licinius had heretofore enjoy d. [This ſhews, 


that in the confuſions of a ſtate, mutual fidelity 


between the members of a party is not much to 


be depended upon, becauſe. of the private ties 


there that are among Citizens of the ſame City, 


though of oppoſite parties. 
When the election e came on, the 


method they took in order to get theraſelves con 
tinued in, office, was, to pretend that they would 


no longer ſerve. They repreſented to the Peo- 


ple, that they were grown'old. in the Tribuneſhip 
to no purpoſe, and that, after ſtruggling nine years 


with the Senate for the good of the Commons, 
the only recompence they had met with for their 


ſervices was neglect and ingratitude : You ar 


very gladly be freed from the bebe: lon of Uſury, and 


you are very eager to have your ſhare of the conquer d 


Lands; but when the queſtion is, to promote the lo- 
 nour of your Tribunes, by whoſe labours and 2: 


you are to obtain thoſe benefits, you ſhew nothing but 


 coldneſs and indifference. Is it conſiſtent with no- 
deſty for you to aſk theſe advantages by our means, 


while you reſobve to leave us afterwards, not on 


without honour, but without hopes of honour ? To it 
& plain 
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plain then, the ' Laws we have propoſed are inſepa- 
rable, If you are willing to paſs them conointly, 
yo may then chuſt us again into the Tribuneſi ip; 
but if you are determined to reject that which relates 
to the Conſulate, be aſſured that we will no longer 
ſerve, nor Jhall you get thoſe paſſed which concern 
Uſury and the conquer d Lands. 

All the Patricians in the aſſembly were druck 
dumb with amazement at this open and reſolute 
Declaration, except Appius Claudius (Grandſon 
of the Decemvir.) Appius, not moved by any 
hope of influencing the aſſembly, but by anger 
and indignation, ſtepped forth and made a long 
and warm ſpeech, full of invectives againſt the 
two Tribunes, thoſe TARQUINS, as 15 called 


them, the years of whoſe perpetual Tyranny were 
regularly number d, as the years of the Kings were 


formerly in the Capitol. And he expatiated on 
the inſolence of declaring, That tbe Commons ſhould 
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not be free to paſs ſuch Laws as they approved, unleſs 


they would at the ſame time paſs others which they 
did not approve, nor think to be for the e be- 
ah. 


Appius's harangue had no 45 effect, chan to 


delay for a while the publication of the laws pro- 


C. 42. 


poſed. The two authors of them were choſen 


the tenth time into the Tribuneſhip; and it is 
probable, that the multitude being afraid of 
loſing ſuch able and zealous defenders, engaged 
themſelves to follow their directions implicitly. 
Not long after their re- election into power, 
they obtained the paſſing of that law which had 


been laſt preferr'd, and which related. to the guare 


Vor. III. M dianſhip 
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ders, he cauſed iron helmets to be made for 


Tue Roman FHiftery, Book III. 
dianſhip of the Sybils Books. The Commons, 
content for the preſent with this victory, ſuffer d 
ſix Patricians to be created Military Tribunes * 
for the next year, without e any thing 
of the Conſulate. 

F. VI. IN the beginning of the new admini. 
ſtration, ſudden advice coming, that a cloud of 
Gazuls from the coaſts of the Adriatick was ad- 
vancing towards Rome, the danger, common to 
all, united the voices of all to raiſe Camillus (now 
the fifth time) to the Dictatorſſip. This great 
man, though near fourſcore, yet conſidering the 
peril the ſtate was in, did not now plead infir- 
mity, as he formerly had done, to decline the 
charge, but readily undertook it, and liſted his 
ſoldiers. And knowing that the force of the 
Barbarians lay chiefly in their great ſwords, with 
which they laid about them in a rude unſkilful 
manner, hacking and hewing the head and ſhoul- 


moſt of his men, ſmoothing and poliſhing the 
out · ſide fo, that the enemies fwords lighting upon 
them, might either ſlide off or be broken; and 
op 22s. eee a "rim af iron, 


a A. Corntiivs, A» 
IL. VeTtvuaIvUs, a ſecond time, 
M. CorxeLiivs, a ſecond time, 
P. Varzxius, a fixth time, 
M. Gsc Aulus, 
2 Maxx ius, a ſecond time. 


b Pluarch tells us, that the Romans "re the Gauls fo 
much, that in a law they made to excuſe Prieſts from military 
ſervice, there was an exception to the caſe of an 8 8 49 
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the wood itſelf not being ſtrong enough to ſuſtain Year of - | 
the blows. The two artnies came to a battle in 3 
the territory of Aba. The Roman ſoldiers, ever Bef. J. C. 
linee their defeat at the river Allia, had retained puntrea, 
a fear of the Gault: Nevertheleſs, Camillus, with- fty-fix. 


out n difficulty, obtained 2 Were via Forty- 


TY. ninth __ 
After this ſucceſs he led his army to attack Ve N ; 


lire (the fiege of which had been interrupted) 
but the City furrender'd to him without reſiſt. 
ance. He then returned to Rome, where the ho- 
ee T'>romrr: weir Guia hi by Games 
and Commons. 

$. VII. THE People returning home avid 
with victory, were more obſtinately bent than ever 
on paſſing the three Laws, ſo long diſputed. On 
the other hand, the Senate, equally obſtinate in 
their oppoſition, would not ſuffer Camillus to lay 
down his Dictatorſnip, thinking that under the 
ſhelter of his great name and abſolute authority 
they ſhould be better able to contend with their 
adverſaries. Plutarch reports, that one day when 
the Dictator was ſitting on his Tribunal in the Fo. 
rum diſpatching publick buſineſs, an officer, ſens 
by the Tribunes, commanded him to rife and fol 
low him, laying his hand upon him at the ſame 
time, as if he meant to drag him away by force, | 
Never was a greater uproar or tumult in the Fo- 
rum than on this occaſion ; the Patricians, who 
furrounded Camillus, driving back the officer, 
and the multirude from below bawling out, Pull 
lim down, Pull him down. Camillus, though 
greatly at a loſs what to do in this exigence, yet 
5 M 2 would 
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would not reſign his authority: Guarded by the 
Senators, he retired-with them to the Senate- 


houſe; but, before he enter'd it, turned towards 


the Capitol, and beſought the Gods to put an end 
to theſe commotions, vowing to build a Temple 


to Cox cox, if Union might 2 — among 


his Fellow, citizens. 


Alfter warm debates in the Senate about the 
meaſures proper to be taken, it was at length re- 
ſolved to comply with the people's deſires, and 
to accept the three Laws in queſtion, as the only 
means to procure domeſtick peace. 

The Commons having thus obtained the victo- 
ry over the Nobles, the Comitia were held for 


electing Conſuls, and then. L. SexT1vs the Ple- 
beian Tribune was choſen Collegue in that dig- 


nity to L. Æmilius Mamercinus a Patrician. Ne- 
yertheleſs, when the election of Sextius ſhould 
have been confirmed by the Senate, the Conſcript 
Fatbers abſolutely refuſed to do it; and the new 
diſputes on this occaſion between che two parties 
roſe to ſuch a height, that the Plebeians were juſt 


ready to leave Rome, and make a new SEcEsS10N, - 


hen the Dictator propoſed an expedient for a 
reconciliation. Hitherto the diſpenſing of juſtice 
in the city had been a branch of the Conſular 
Office, but to which the Conſuls could not always 


attend, being commonly during the ſummer in 


the field at the head of armies. Camilluss pro- 
poſal was to ſeparate this function from the Con- 


fulate, and to create a judge with the title of 


and 45 adviſed the Senate to ſuffer that one Con 


PRÆ rox, to whom it ſhould be appropriated; 
ful 
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. VIII. TRANQUILLITY beg thin my 


ful might be annvally choſen out of the Ple. Four . 
leians, on condition that the Prætor ſhould be 
always a Patrician. This motion being approv- 
ed by both parties, the Senate confirmed the 
election of Sextius, and the derer created the 
ſon of Camillus Prætoe r. 


— 


Ref. J. C. 
* | 


hundred 
ſixty fix.” 
— 
Forry- 


ninth *© 
Mi} Trib. 


bliſhed, the Romans, in gratitude to the Gods, Livy, B. 6. 


ordered the Great Games to be celebrated. Theſe 
uſed formerly to laſt but three days, but now a 
fourth day was added; and on this account 
their name of Ludi Magni was changed into Ludi 
Marimi. It happened that the preſent AÆdiles 
(for what reaſon is unknown) refuſed to take 
upon them the care of making preparations for 
this feſtival; upon which the young Patricians 


cried out, That ſince the affair in queſtion Twas the 
worſhip of the Gods, they ſhould think it no diſponour 


ta be employ'd in it, provided they might be appoint- 


d DIES. Accordingly the People, at the mo- 


Co 42. 


tion of the Dictator, created a new office in fa- 
vour af the Patricians, It was called the Cyrule 
Adileſbip, becauſe theſe Ædiles (two in number, 


had the honour of the Curule Chair, which the 


Plebeian Ædiles had not. The buſineſs was to 


take care of the Temples, Theatres, Games, 
Markets, Taborale, of Juice, nos, the repair 


The Prztorſhip was the ſecond Genity't in the CE 


wealth; and the Frætor kad the Prztexta, the Curule Chair, 
and two Lictors, who bearing Faſces, walked before him. 


The Provincial Prætors, created in after. times, were allowed 


ſix Lictors. C. & R. 


* Plutarch lays, that this fourth day yas added to the Fe. | 
| M 3 =: 9 
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Year of of the City Walls, and alſo to fee that no no- 


RIDES velty was introduced into Religion; in after- 
c. times they had likewiſe the inſpection over books 


were — * eee 
ſixty· five. Stage. 
Eighty- Notwithſtanding ſome alzrons; — 1 
ninth port, that the Gault, who had diſpers'd them- 
Fp. ſelves in Apulia, were again got together, and 
* chat the Hamid threatened a rebellion, the Se- 
| nate were to enter upon a war under 
the adminiſtration of a Plebeian Conſul, leſt the 
he might acquire, ſhould redound to the 
| of his whole party; ſo that all continued 
quiet both abroad and at home, excepting that 
the Tribunes of the Commons expreſs'd theit 
diſcontent to ſee, that for one Plebeian Conſul 
granted to the Commons, .the Nobles had got 
three new Curule Magiſtrates. The Senate here- 
upon were prevailed with to conſent, that the (u. 
rule A diles ſhould be choſen out of the Plebeians 
every ſecond. year; and afterwards they left the 
People at full liberty to chan them every year 
| _ _ out of either body. 

Vear of 5. IX. ROME after theſe eftablih ments con 
2 nes rag both from foreign wars and in- 
bet. JC C. teſtine diviſions; under the new Conſuls L. Ce- 
_ nucius a Pleheian, and Seruilius Mala a Patrician. 
 ixty-four. But it ſeems to have been the fate of the city 
Ninetieth never to be in perfect tranquillity : A peſtilen- 
Conful- tial ſickneſs. ſpread itſelf on a ſudden, when. no- 
0i5t B. ; bady could account for it. It could not be aſ- 
6 cribed to the irregularity of the ſeaſons. The 

* had not been extraordinary dry, nor * 
1 th 
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the cold weather been too ſuddenly ſucceeded by Year of 
an immoderate heat; nor had the ſummer been Rar 


ccelxxxvii. 
too rainy; nor had the autumnal fruits, for want Hat. J. C. 
of ſufficient maturity, cauſed indigeſtions: Nor, hundred 


laſtly, had the Calabrian wind blown any dan- —— 


gerous and unwholſome air to Rome. This plague Ninetieth 
ſwept away, together with great numbers of the 25 r. 
People, ſome of the Magiſtrates; one Cenſor, * 
one Curule Ædile and chree Tribunes of the * n 
Commons: But what made it moſt memorable, * 
was the death of the great Camillus, who, * 9 
full of years, was mote regretted, ſays Platarch, _ 


than the whole multitude of thoſe who died f — 


the n 
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. I. The Ran have ny to varie . „ 


ents for putting a flop to the plague. The filial _ _ 
piety of the ſon of L. Manlius Imperiofus, f. II. E. 
The earth opens on a ſudden in the midft of the 
Forum, and continues open, to the great terror 

e the City. M. Curtius, 4 young Patrician, 


* 


leaps into the gulph compleatly armed and on borſe= © 


back. F. III. The Conſul Genucius, Ibe rixsT . 
PlEBZIAN Rome bad ever placed at the head 

of an Army, unfortunately condutts the war a- 
gainſt the Hernici, bis Legions are routed, and WO 

be himſelf flain. F. TV, 72 Gauls advance A 

within three miles of . incamping on the 

_ banks of the Anio. Manlius in fingle 

combat ſcays the oi ce Bro on of. the Gauls, 

2 man of a — Aature; which ſo diſeou- 


M 4 rates 


125 


migbt and in confuſion: The next year the Gauk 
dA appear again in the neighbourhood ef Rome; but 

are routed and driven thence' by: the Romans. 
MEI _ The Conſuls nate war with poop again ne 
| we geg and the Hernici. M1 


EY 1 N-the. year of Roms 48g; d. Sulpicins and C. 
ecelxxxix. Licinius Stolo took poſſeſſion of the Con ſulſbip. 
Bet. J. C. The latter was that famous Licinius - (ſon-in-law 
hundred 0 Fabius Ambuſtus ). who yointly with his Collegue 
xy" Gextius bad contrived: the three Laws, and at the 
end of ten years, during which he had been Tri- 
Nuery- Guneof the Commons, had obtained the publication 
fulſhip. of them. And now the promiſe Fabius had 
made to his yaunger daughter was fulfilled, and 
ſhe had the pleaſure of ſeeing thy Lifors with 
their Faſces march before her Plebeian huſband, 
and of hearing them thunder at her gate. 
Livy, B. 7. The plague ſtill continuing, the Romans to put 
3 z ſtop. to ĩt had recourſe to their old ſuperſtition of 
the Lelliſternium. But this proved ineffectual; 
and they endeavoured therefore to avert, the an- 
ger of the Gods by a new inſtitution to their ho- 
+ Nour. \, Hitherto Rome had no, other Publick 
Sports but thoſe of the Circus, that i is to ſay, 
Races and Wreſtling, which were very proper 
exerciſes for ſo warlike a people. But now they 
Val. Max. introduced a new fort. of Shows, which at firſt 
. were innocent, but afterwards became- indecent, 
| and had à natural tendency to corrupt mens 
manners. Theſe ſhows were called Scenici, be- 
cauſe they 1 were repreſented on a Kerne, chat is, a 
Wee = 3 1 | 105 
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ſtage built in the Shade, The performers, who 
were brought to Rome from Hetruria*, danced: to 

the Flute, and kept time with their motions and 
ver- ee but their Entries had no manner of re- 


= The Suren word which Ganibed a Player ba, 
was Hifter ;. and hence the name of Hifriones, given by the 


| Romans to all Stage-players. The firſt ſpeakers on the ſtage 


fell into the vicious taſte of the 'Fe/cennini, a people of Herru- 
ria, who threw coarſe and unpremeditated jeſts at one ano- 
ther. Theſe were ſoon ſucceeded by ſatires written in verſe, 
and ſet to the flute; which ſatires were repeated with ſuit- 
able geſtures. And ſome years after, Livius Andronicus, who 


11 


var, . 


ccelxxxix. 
Bef. J. . 
Three 
— 
ty- *＋ 
thice. 
Nins: . 
firſt on- 
AR 
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acted his own pieces, turn'd the Satires into regular Plays, 10 


and confined himſelf in his compoſitions to one uniform 


matter. But he was called upon ſo often to repeat his Plays, 


that he at laſt became hoarſe, and loſt his voice. Hereupon 


he got the people's conſent. that a young man ſhould fing eas 


for him, whilſt he only accompanied the verſes with proper 


geſtures 3 and then his action ſoon became more perfect, 


when his attention was no longer divided between ſinging 
and acting. .When theſe Theatrical Pieces were thus brought 


into form, the Farces, which had made people laugh, were 
deſpiſed and negleted. Nevertheleſs, the Reman youth re- 


vived them, and acted them at the end of their ſerious pieces. 


When the profeſs'd actors had finiſh'd their parts, ſome young 


Romans, came upon the ſtage maſk'd, and began to repeat 


merry verſes, as formerly, but ſuch] as were free from ob- 
ſcenity, Theſe pieces, which were a ſort of compoſition be- 


tween Satires and regular Plays, had their firſt riſe in Atalla, 
a City in Campania, and were called Exodia, that is, Verſes 
not belonging to the Play, The R:mans borrowed them 
from the O/ez, a people of Campania. But the Roman youth. 


never ſuffer d the profeſſed actors to bear any part in their 


Exidia,” leſt they ſhould diſhonour them. The perſons who 
ated theſe pieces were not liable to the penalties to which the 


Hiſtrianes were ſubje& ; their names were not blotted out 


of the roll of the Tribes in which they had been incorpora- . 
ted; nor were they excluded 2 8 K. e as infa- 
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Noo lation one to another; neither were the Dances 
ba C. accompanied with any verſes or diſcourſes in theſe 


Bef. 
N early times. 


25% This kind of Comets bing boa ina 


| = I part of the Circus near the banks of che Tiber, 


eg. 


the n concluded, that the new remedy they 
had invented to appeaſe the Gods would be in- 
Livy, B -7- effectual. However, as they | themſelves had 
been agreeably amuſed, they did not lay aſide the 
entertainments of the Scene. 
"Wor of 2} In the following Conſulſhip of * L. Ane 
CCCXC. and Cu. Genucius, the plague not ceaſing, the Ro- 
Bef. ): C. mans bethought themſelves of an old religious 
hundred Ceremony which, according to tradition, had 
—.—. ſucceeded in the hike caſes. This was the dr 
Ninery- ving of a Nail by a Dictator into the wall of the 
__ Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, on the ſide next 
ſhip. Mer va's ſanctuary, which was under the ſame 
eee roof. This Goddeſs was deem'd the inventreß 
of Numbers; and the Romans uſetl to number 
223 the years of their ſtate by nails. | Livy tells us, 
that there was a law written in antique characters 
and obſolete words, and fixed up; in the Chapel 
of Minerva, importing, That the chief Prætor for 
the time being ſhould on- the Ides of September 
pvr TAT NAIL. (When this law. was made, 
the Ramans were perhaps unacquainted with the 
numeral letters.) The ſame author adds, that 
of Jupiter the year after the expulſion of Targuin, 
performed at the ſame time the ceremony of dri 
as the * which function was afterwards 


tranl- 
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transferred from the Conſuls to the Dictators, as 


magiſtrates of greater dignity and power; and 
that the cuſtom having been diſcontinued, it was 


for which a Dictator ſhould be exprefly created. 

J. Maniius was the perſon named to the Dicta- 
torſhip.- It is likely that the plague, which had 
aſted three years, ceaſed about this time, becauſe 
Livy makes no further mention of it. But Man- 


of his office confined to a religious ceremony, 
and it being believ' d that the Herniti were pre: 


ce pretext to continue himſelf in power. He 
onder d troops to be rais'd, and even uſed vio- 


paring to ſhake off the Roman yoke, he laid hald 
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Year of 
ROME 
CCCXC. 
Bef. J. C. 


now thought a matter of ſufficient importance = 455 
two. 
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lun being diſſatisfied to have the whole bulineſs - 


lente to make the citizens inliſt themſelves. 


However, the Tribunes of the People oppoſed. his 


deſign, repelled: farce with force, and at length 
obliged him to abdicate. And the Canſuls for 
the new year, Se vilius and L. Geuncius, 
were no ſooner in office, than he was cited by 
the People for the violence and cruelty which 
he had exercĩſed towards the Citizens. But no- 
thing was ſo much deteſted as his cruel nature, 
and the ſurname of Inperioſus (intolerable in a 
free city) which he had acquired by his exceſſive 


kindred than to ſtrangers. For the Tribunes, 


among other things, accuſed him of inhumanly <- 
and barbaroufty treating one of his own ſons for 
no juſt cauſe, and merely: upon account of ſame 


r This ſon. of Manlius, named 
Titus, 


ſeverity, ſnewn no leſs to his own blood and 


"ear of . 
ROME 
.CCCXCI. 
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Vearof Titus, had an impediinenti in his ſpeech, and was 
8 beſides of flow parts; and for theſe reaſons only, 
** 7 'C. his father had confined — where 
then oh he made him work like one of his ſlaves. 


1 e hack 4 copy-of” his" noculition' given 
— him, and twenty-ſeven days to prepare for his de. 
vx. "ahh _ All were highly exaſperated againſt him, 
g except the ſon himſelf, who hearing of what 
B.;. paſs d, and not being able to endure the thought 
Liry,B.7. that he too ſhould furniſh matter of accuſation 
©3 againſt his father; and to the end that Gods and 
Men might know how far he was from wiſhing 

to give his father's enemies any aſſiſtance; he re- 

ſolved upon a moſt extraordinary method to de- 

liver him, a method (as Livy obſerves) ſuitable 

to his ruſtick education and character, but lau- 

dable for the filial piety that inſpired it. Early 

in the morning he privately and alone left the 
village to which he had been baniſhed, came to 
Nome, nor ſtopt till he arrived at the door of 
Pomponius the Tribune, who was not yet up. 

- He ſent him word, that the ſon of Manlius deſired 

to ſpeak with him about an affair that would ad- 

mit of no delay. The Tribune believing that 

tte young man was come either to thank him 
for the concern he had taken in his misfortunes, 
or perhaps to diſcover to him ſome new proofs of 

his father's tyrannical temper, order'd him to be 
brought in. Manlius, as ſoon as they had ſaluted 

each — defir'd to ſpeak with him in private 
without witneſſes; upon which every body pre- 

ſent was order d to retire. Then the young man 


drawing out —— and ſtanding over the Tri- 
bunt, 
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zune, threatened to run him thro?, if he dil not 
immediately and ſolemnly ſwear to deſiſt from 
the proſecution of his father. Pomponius was too 
much terrified not to ſwear whatever the other 
to dictate; and he excuſed himſelf after- 
wards to the People for his dropping the proſecu- 
tion, by alledging the oath which had been ex- 


torted from him. The People were not diſpleaſed 


at the bold enterprize of a ſon in favour of a fa- 
ther, which was the more laudable, inaſmuch as 
the father's hard uſage of his ſon had not been 
able to leſſen his filial piety. So that not only 
the father was diſcharged, but the affair ended 
much to the honour of young Manlius, who the 


fame year was promoted, by the ſuffrages of the 


People, to one of the moſt important poſts in 
the army. Every Roman Legion was command- 
ed by ſix Legionary Tribunes, and theſe officers 


had been hitherto left to the choice of the Gene- 
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Year of 
ROME 
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Val. Max. 
B. 3 Co 4+ 


rals; but this year the People thought fit to elect 


part of them in the Comitia. Of twenty-four Le- 
gionary Tribunes, appointed at this time, the Peo- 
ple choſe fix, and T. Manlius was named the ſe- 
cond of the fix. We ſhall ſoon ſee him by his 
merit ſurmount all the Ws. of * edu- 
cation. 


3 THE ſame year a very extraordinary Li 


accident threw the Ciry into a conſternation. 


The ground, perhaps by the violence of an earth- 
quake, opened to a great breadth and depth 1 in 
the midſt of the Forum, and continued gaping in 
a frightful manner. Neither could this chaſm 
be filled up by throwing abundance of earth into 


— Max. 
B. 5 

Orce. B. 3. 
8. Auſtin. 
de Civitat: 
Dei, B. 35 


it, 
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Year of it, wherein the Citizens laboured with great 
—— — ligence. The Auguts being conſulted — 
my J. C. told them, That their purpoſe would never be eff. 
dens ed, until that thing, wherein the ftrength and power 
thee _ of the Roman People chiefly confifted, were dedica. 
d and devoted to that place, and that ſuch a ſarri. 
— * fice would ſecure the eternal duration of the Roman 
fullhip, Pate. Great conſultation there was, and much 
doubt concerning the meaning of this Oracle. 
At length M. Curtius, a Patrician, a brave young 
man, reproving the ſtupidity. of his fellow-citi- 
zens, aſked them, how they could doubt whe- 
ther Rome had any thing more valuable than 
Arms and Valour ? Having armed himſelf com- 
pleatly, and mounted a horſe richly capariſon'd, 
he came to the Forum, where the People were 
aſſembled in crowds. -While they ſtood filent 
with wonder and expectation, he turned his 
eyes, one while to the Capitol, and then to the 
Pit, and having adored the celeſtial and infernal 
Gods, and devoted himſelf to death for his coun- 
try, he leap'd at once horſe and man into the 
gulph The People, both men and women, 
threw in after him great quantities of corn, fruit, 
and other oblations; and it is probable that with 
theſe, and-afterwards with earth and rubbiſh, the 
| Val. Mar. hole was quite filled up. But ſome authors fa- 
B-5-<5. buloully report, that the ground immediately 
_.._ Cloſed S Pr unn 

; 2 ; 
S. HI. AFTER this expiation, u Renew 
: vhanimoaſly reſolv'd' to turn their arms againſt 
the Hernici, who had made depredations in the 


terrt- 
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territory of Rome, and had refuſed the ſatisfaction 
demanded by the heralds of the Republick. The 
conduct of the war fell by lot to Genucius, the firſt Th 
Plebeian Conſul that was ever intruſted with the 
Command of an Army; and both parties were 
very anxious about the ſucceſs of his expedition, 
becauſe according to the event it would be judg- 
ed whether the Republick had done well to ad- 
mit Plabeians to ſhare in the Conſular Dignity. be 
happened unluckily for the Commons, that Genu- 
eius proved unſucceſsful in the campaign. He 
fell into an ambuſh, his legions were routed, 
and be himſelf killed, The Patricians did not 
fail to take advantage of this accident. They 
exclaimed in all places, that the misfortunes of 
Rome were owing to the yengeance of the Gods, 


Song" F. Sg PRE To 
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might indeed, by force of a law, deprive the 


aut impiety; but that no ſuch law would pre- 
vail againſt the immortal Gods, whoſe anger at 
the profanation of their rites was ſufficiently de- 
clared by the defeat of the army, 1 
of its Commander... © 

Servilius, the ſurviving Conkul, with, 1 0 
probation of the Senate, named to the Dictator- 
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into 


the new law complained of. While Appius was 


ed with their ſucceſs, advanced to attack the 
WW under the command of C. 


niling a ſecond. army at Rome, the Hernici, fluſn- 
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hundred 
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ſulſhip. 
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who had been deſpiſed. That the Commons 


Nobles of their birth - right, and transfer the 
Auſpices to thoſe who could not take them with- | 


C 7. 


ſhip dppixes Claudius, the man who had the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the oppoſition made to 


erri- . . 5 
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Year of- Sulpicius 
ROME and had fince that General's defeat collected his 
Bef. J. C. ſcatter'd. troops. The Romans courageouſly ſal- 
— lied out of their intrenchments, and repulſed the 
| Gxty-one. enemy. Appius ſoon after arrived with his new 

Ninety. levies, and having rewarded the bravery of the 
r Lieutenant and his ſoldiers with praiſes, prepar- 
ſhip. ed for a general battle. 

| On the other hand, the Hanes, in order to pre- 
ſerve the advantage they had gained over Genu- 

cius, exhauſted their whole country of men to re- 

inforce their army; and, among the multitude of 

their ſoldiers, choſe out three thouſand two hun- 

dred, whom they divided into eight Coborts, of 

four hundred each. Theſe were the flower of 

their army, and made a ſeparate corps, that their 

valour might be the more conſpicuous ; and to 
engage them to behave themſelves bravely, their 
Generals honour'd. them with marks of diſtinc- 

tion, promiſed them double pay, and exempted 

them from all the drudgery of military ſervice. 

In the general action, which ſoon followed, when 

the Roman Knights had made ſeveral efforts in 

vain to diſorder the enemy's battalions, and when 

with permiſſion of their General they had diſ- 
mounted, and placed themſelves in the firſt line 

of the foot, the eight choſen Coborts made head 
againſt them, ſo that the flower of both nations 
Ley, B. 7. came now to a cloſe engagement. The victory 
was a long time doubtful, and it ſeemed to be 
only the better fortune of the Romans which de- 
termined it in their favour. However, they loſt 


fourth part of their army, and a great . 
0 


jus, who had been Lieutenant to Genucius, 


ys a awoc Ac 
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Chap. V. The Roman Hiſtory.” | 
of Knights.. Appius had no Triumph granted 
him, which can be imputed to nothing but the 


unwillingneſs of the People to do honour to the 
moſt declared enemy of the Plebeian party. 


$. IV. AND now notwithſtanding the mſi 
tune of Cenucius, and the murmurs of the Nobi- 


lity, the Centuries made no ſcruple to chuſe a Con- 
ſul out of the Plebeians for the next year. C. Li- 
cinius Calvus Stolo was elected a ſecond time; and 
with him was joined C. Sulpicius, ſurnamed Pe- 
+ ticus. Under theſe Generals the Romans advan- 
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Vear of 


ROME 
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| ſhip. 
' Livy, B. 7. 
C. 9 : 


ced into the country of the Hernici, and finding 


no enemy in the field, laid ſiege to Ferentinum. 
This place having ſurrendered, they took the road 
to Rome; 
found the gates ſhut againſt them. There had 
been 
Republick and the Tyburtes, but now it was war 
declared; and the Romans perhaps believing that 
the Tyburtes could n6t have the confidence to 
think of coping with the Republick, unleſs en- 


couraged by ſome ſecret intelligence with the 


bauls, who were in motion, thought proper, as 
n time of imminent danger, to name a Dicbator. 


J. Quinctius Pennus was the perſon nominated to 


that dignity ; and he appointed . rn. 17 
be his General of the Horſe. N 


The apprehenſions of the Republick were not 
goundleſs. The Ciſalpine Gauls having taken 


but when they came to Tybur, they 


frequently miſunderſtandings between the. 


arms again to revenge their defeat, came and 


ncamped three miles from Rome, near one of the 


bridges of the Anio. The Romins, under the. 


command” of the Dictator, immediately advan- 
Vor, III. N dced 
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Year of ced to meet them. Nothing but the river part- 


ed the two armies, and neither party endeavour- 
ed to break down the bridge, leſt it ſhould ſeem 
to argue fear. This bridge became the ſcene of 
many combats between the champions of the two 
armies. One day a Gaul of a gigantick ſize ad- 


Coal. wanced upon the bridge, and challenged the 


ſtouteſt of the enemy to ſingle combat. His ex- 
traordinary ſtature ſtruck ſuch a terror into the 


; braveſt of the Roman:, that not one of them, for 


L'vy,B.7- 


C. 10. 


along time, durſt enter the liſts againſt him, 


Young Manlius alone, who had ſo remarkably 
fignaliz'd his piety to his father, thought he had 
found a danger worthy of his vazour. He went 
to the Dictatar, and aſked permiſſion of him to 
encounter the Gaul: For, ſaid he, though I were 
ſure of victory, I would never fight out of my rank 
without your command; but if you. will give m 


leave, I will ſhew that huge beaſt, that I am di. 


ſeended of the ſame family which drove the Gaul 
3 from the Capitol. Go, Manlius, anſwer- 
ed the Dictator, and be as courageous for the glory 


of. thy. country, as thou waſt fer the defence of ity 


father. The two champions came ſoon to an en- 


gement. Adanlius had for this combat choſen 
2 ſhort. ſword, made both for cutting and ſtab- 
bing, and artfully getting within the long one of 
his enemy, gave him two ſtabs, and laid him 


| breathleſs on the ground. The Gaul had a Col 


"0 In Latn 
Torquis, 


lar * about his neck, which Manlius took from 


him, and put it about his own, in token of victo- 


ry and hence it was that he got the furname of 


| T7 [ orqpatuces which dis to his poſterity. The 


event 
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event of this fingle combat ſeemꝰd to the Cauls Feat of 


o bad an omen for the reſt of the war, that they 
abandon'd their camp in the night, and diſpers'd 
themſelves in Campania. Nor could they well 
have retired to their own country without the 
aſſiſtance of the Tyburtes, who furniſhed them 
with provifions. 

This people had tho openly detlared 2oninſt 15 
Republick to be ſuffer d to go unpuniſh'd ; and 
ſo ſoon therefore as the Conſuls for the new year, 
M. Fabius Ambuſtus and C. Poetelius Libo, enter d 
upon their office, levies were made at Rome to 
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chaſtife them. Poetilius conducted this war, while | 


Fabius marched againſt the Hernici, who 


in their revolt. The Republick was at this time 


deſtitute of all aſſiſtance from abroad. The very 


Latines, formerly fo attached to her, ſtood abſo- 


lately neuter. In the mean time, the Gand ven- 


tur'd to advance again to the very neighbour- 


hood of Rome, and block d up the gate Collina. Z 
To make head againſt theſe dangerous enemies, 


the Republick named Servilius Abala Diffator, 
without recalling either of the Conſuls. Servikus 


eame to an engagement with the Gauli, under the 


very walls of Rome, where the Romans fighting 
within ſight of their fathers, wives, and"childfen, 
were irreſiſtible. The Gauls fled towards Tybur, 
and being favour'd by the Tyburtes, who made a 


ſally to facilitate their retreat, enter d ity notwith= 


ſtanding the oppoſition of Poectiliut, who attack d 
them in their flight. Poetelins, nevertheleſs; ob- 


tained a Triumph, while his Collegue Fabius, 
who had fought with ſucceſs againſt the Hermici, 


* 


N 2 had 
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ROMs had only an Ovation. The Diftator, who had 

cdl. moſt deſerved a Triumph, declined that W 
C. and laid down his Dictatorſpip. 
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CHAP. VI. 


__ 9. I. A domeſtict ſedition, which is ſoon quell'd. 
ſhip. An incurſion of the Tyburtes, who are ſoon re- 
pit _ Pulſed. The commencement of a new war againſt 
Rome by the Tarquinienſes. F. II. The Gauls 
appear on à ſudden in the plains of Præneſſe. 
C. Sulpicius, named Dictator, with an arm, 

, ſtrengthened by the Latines, marches againſt 
them. By the belp of a new ſiratagem be ob- 
tains a compleat viftory. The Hernici and the 
Tarquinienſes are vanquiſhed by the Romans, 
F. III. Two new Tribes are form d. A Law 
is paſs'd againſt openly canvaſſing for votes, 
| Another fixing the legal intereſt of money at One 
per Cent. per month. Licinius Stolo, author 
of the law againſt any man's poſſeſſing more than 
ve hundred acres of land, is convifted of 4 
breach of it. A lau is paſſed againſt bolding 
tbe Comitia in am place but Rome. F. IV. 

. The Faliſci and I arquinienſes having engaged 
all Hetrutia to take part with them againſt 
Rome, C. Ma'cius Rutilus, tbe PIEBTIAx 
Conſul of the loft year, is named DicTaToR 
y Popilius, the PizBzLan Conſul of this, 
- t0. the great diſpleaſure of the Nobles. He ob- 

_ tains à compleat viftory. over the enemy, and has 

4 Triumph, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the Se- 

_ nate, Two n are choſen to the Con- 
ſulate, 


= 
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ſulate, contrary to the intent of one- of | the Li- 


cinian laws, and the cuſtom for eleven years paſt. 
The next year the Faſces are again in the hands 


of two Patricians ; and likewiſe the year fol- 


loteing. T. Manlius (who had never been 8 


ConsuL) is named Die rA Tok, 10 condud? an 
army againſt the Cce:ites. 


J. I. 
Triumph, and threatened to be ſoon 
as at the gates of Rome. This made the Ro- 


mans ſenſible, that theſe enemies were neither con- 
quered nor humbled ; and the new Conſuls there- 


fore, M. Popilius Laenas and Cn. Manlius Impe- 


rigſus, would probably have led an army into the 
territory of Tybur, if they had not been hinder'd 


by a ſudden riſing in the City, of the People a- 


gainſt the Senate. Popilius was Pontifex to the 
Goddeſs Carmenta, as well as Conſul, and was juſt 
offering a ſacrifice, when he received the news 
of the commotion. He ran from the altar in his 
Pontifical, Robe to the place where the People 
were aſſembled, and by his influence put a ſtop 
to the ſedition. And becauſe the robe he then 
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wore was Laena, he thence got the name of Lae- 
nas, But Popilius was very ſoon obliged to aſſume 


the Soldier. A handful, of Tyburtes, out of a 
bravado, and to make good their late threaten: 
ings, came in the dead of the night to the vety 
gates of Rome, and alarm'd the City. The two 
Conſuls, as ſoon as it was day, marched out with 


their troops at different gates, and eaſily repulſed 


ei bold enterpriſers, whoſe attempt ferved 
| a 3 only . . 


_ 163 The Roman Hiſtory. Bock Il. 
Year of only to re-eſtabliſh tranquillity in Rome, and to. 
HON tally extinguiſh the ſeditian. 
2 C. In this fame year the Targuinienſes, a people 
| hundred of 7letruria, enter'd the Roman territory in arms; 
dbu ven. neyertheleſs the Rewass poſtponed their revenge 
Ninety- till they had choſen new Confuls, | 
Geert F. II. THE perſons elected were C. Fabius 
ſhip. Ambuſtus and C. Plautius Proculus, The hoſtili- 
Lon 7" ties of the Tarquinienſes were ſoon followed by a 
1+ .  . new alarm from the Boii, wha appear'd on a ſud- 
den in the plain of Præneſte, and advanced as far 
as Pedum. But in the midſt of theſe diſtreſſes of 
the Republick, the Latines (for what reaſon is 
uncertain): very ſeaſonably renewed their ancient 
treaty of alliance with Rome, and furniſh'd her 
with the ſame quota of men as formerly, With 
this re-inforcement ſhe was in a condition to 
Appian.in make head againſt all her enemies. C. Sulpicius 
Cel. was named Dictator to conduct the war againſt 
the Gauls, With the beſt Legions of the Conſi- 
lar armies, ſtrengthened by the Latin auxiliaries, 
he took the field, and met the enemy. Both 
armies were very ardent to engage; but the 
Didlator reſtrained the impetuoſity of his troops, 
thinking it better policy not to run the hazard 
of a battle, ſince the Gauls muſt neceſſarily be 
diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, having prepared 
no magazines, and being no longer ſupplied by 
the Latmes. The ſoldiers however did not enter 
into their General's views, and univerſally mur- 
mured againſt him, as a timorous commander of 
brave men, They came in crowds to the Didla- 
tor's quarters, and demanded acceſs to him, hav- 
: ing 
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ing named Sextiut Tullius (a man of diſtingei{h'd | 
courage, and who for ſeven years, paſt had been 
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firſt Captain of the firſt Corps in the army) to be - Fel: J-©. 
their ſpeaker. Sulpicius was ſurpriſed to find — 
himſelf ſurrounded by a number of mutineers, . fen. 
and eſpecially to ſee Sextius at their head, whom NMinety- 


he had thought an unblameable officer. Sextius, 
in the name of the army, reproached him with 
the difadvantageous opinion he ſeemed to have 


entertained of the 3 of his troops, and urg- 


ed him to lead them to the enemy. His ſpeech 
to the Di#ator was follow'd by the acclamations 
of the multitude, who all cried out for leave to 
arm and march to battle. Sulpicius found himſelf 
under a neceſſity of promiſing to comply with 
their deſires ; but then, taking Sextius aſide, he 
aſked him, hat it was that had put him at the 
bend of a Faftion?- The brave Centurion reply'd, 
that it was not any want of reſpect to his Gene- 
ral, or ignorance of the Martial Laws; but to 


ſeventh / 
Conſul- 


ſhip. 


prevent the ſoldiers chuſing an inſolent leader, 
who might do ſomething injurious to the dignity 


of the Diftator. He then adviſed Sulpicius to 
yield to the deſires of the ſoldiers, who otherwiſe 
ſeem'd inclined to ſeize the firſt opportunity of 


fighting, whether he would or not. An accident 


preſently convinced the Dictator of the truth of 


what Sextius had told him. Two beaſts of bur- 


den, which eſcaped out of the Roman intrench- 
ments, and were ſeized by the Gauli, had like 
to have been the occaſion of a general action. 
The Roman ſoldiers were with difficulty reſtrain- 
ed by their Centurions. Sulpicius therefore 


* thoughs 
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— thofight it no o longer proper t6 delay the engage. 
ceexcyv, ment, and gave notice in the _ that he would 
At.. C. offer battle the next day. | | 
8 bed The Romans being inferior to the Gauls i in 

— be ene ae Feed dis difadrin- 

tage, made uſe of a ſtratagem which had never 

Ninety. been practiſed before. He order'd his Muleteers 
 Confat-" 0 put upon their mules the furniture of war- 
' Froptin, Horſes, to mount them, march ſilently up to the 
3 hills, and hide themſelves in the woods, till they 

received farther orders. This extraordinary body 

of troopers, to the number of about one thouſand, 
«appearing opportunely in the plain in the heat of 

the action, fo intimidated the Gauls, who fear'd to 

be ſurrounded, that they preſently diſperſed and 

fled, loſing more men in their flight than in the 

action, for few of them eſcaped the ſlaughter. 

Sulpicius, when he had been honoured with a 
Triumph, and had made à preſent of ſome of 
tthe enemies ſpoils to Jupiter Capitolinus, abdica- 
Ley, B. 7. ted the Di&atorſaip, and the Government return- 
© 15* "6d intothe hands of the two Conjuls for the year. 

Plautius vanquiſhed the Hernici, and totally ſub- 
dued them. But Fabius was defeated in battle by 
the Tarquinienſes, who, to ſhew their contempt of 

the Republick, cut the throats of 307 Roman pri- 
ſoners. However, the Conciliation of the Latrnes, 
the total Overthrow of the Gaul, and the Re- 
duction of the Hernici, made this a proſperous 
year for the Republick. Rome was now in al- 

moſt as flouriſhing a condition as before it was « Þ, 
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F. III. SOME Roman Citizens being at· this Year of 


time ſent into the Pomptin Territory, to ſtop the Sc 


/ 


incurſions of the Veliterni and Privernates, form- Het J. C. 


ed a new Tribe there, called Pomptina, — head 
with the Tribe Publicia, or Popilia, lately eſta» * 
bliſhed in the territory of the Volſci, made the - 
whole number of the Tribes twenty-ſeven. 7 Ninety= 
At this time likewiſe a law was made, at the Cork. © 
motion of Poetilius the Tribune, and with ap- ir 
probation. of the Senate, againſt openly canvaſſ- 
ing for votes. It was occaſioned by the -ambi- 


lion of the Novi Homines, or upſtart Gentlemen, 


who, not content with ſolliciting ſuffrages in the 
Forum Romanum, went even to the country fairs, 
and other publick meetings, to buy voices. 
This; ſays Livy, was the firſt law of the kind B. 4. c.2g. 
preferred to the People ; nevertheleſs, according 
to the ſame author, a law was paſs'd in the year 
321, forbidding the candidates to make their _ _ 
robes whiter than ordinary, and this * in order to * Tollen- 


give a check a6-the n enn for — 8 


offices. 115 cauſſa. 
Under the following edjiniffracon of 0 Mar- 
cus Rutilus and Cn, Manlius * Imperioſus, thee in- A ſecond 
tereſt of money, which before was arbitrary, was, i 
at the motion of the Tribunes of the People, ſettled 
at One per Ts month *. This regulation ſo 
R | '. hs: 


' Liny's words are, De Une Forxont— | 
ropatio eſt perlata, &c. The intereſt of money, both in 
Rome and Greece, was high for a conſiderable time. Sim- 
ple intereſt was exacted monthly in both places, at the rate 

ol one per cent. per montb.— The Romans paid a De- 

«6 natius 
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The Roman Hiftery. Bock III. 
diſpleaſed the avaricious Patriciaxs, that, to re- 
venge themſelves on the Plebei aus, they cited the 
famous Licimius Frolo to anſwer for the breach of 
one of the four laws {which he himſelf had ſo 
zealouſly promoted) prohibiting any Citizen to 
poſſeſs more than five hundred acres of land. 
Licinius actually poſſeſs'd a thouſand ; but, to co- 
ver his breach of the law, had emancipated his 
ſon, and made him the nominal poſſeſſor of one 
half of them. However, he was convicted, be- 
fore the Prætor, of fraud, and fined ten thou- 

ſand * Aﬀes of Brafs. Theſe inteſtine commo- 


< narius a month for 100 Deer, and it is mentioned by 
& Cicero as monthly. And becauſe the 4s was reckor- 
« ed any Integer, it was likewiſe called e Uſure : So that 
« fees Ufurze and Centeſimæ Uſuræ are the fame thing. 
« Livy and Tatitus mention the Fae Unciariue, and Semiun- 
« ciarium, as high, which according to the proportion of 
4 the As, being but , or i in the month, muſt only make 
4 J or 1 per cent, per Annum. And the Law of the XII. ta- 
« bles forbids, Ne gais unciario fernore amplius exerceto. 80 
It is expreſſed by Tacitus. Theſe expreſſions cannot be 
15 2 according to the analogy of the tables, but 
differ from all the others; and they certainly denote the 
66 1 Uſara : But, how this way of expreſſion in theſe 
„ two authors has happened, I can give ho account: It 
« ſeems they put the Uncra for the Ar or Integer. —_—— Se 
1 anifſes Uſare or + per cent. per month, ſix per cent. a year, 
« which Play calls ciwilis et medica, came to be the publick 
« and cuſtomary intereſt of money; for the Ae UJure came 
« to be a grievance, and occaſion'd great tumults among 
« the people; yet ſtill he that took it was not reckoned to 
« tranſgreſs any law; and there were ſome greedy Uſurers 
« that exacted double, triple, nay four times as much.” Ar. 
Butbnot, chap. xxii. Of the intereſt of money, = 
d Or 32. 55. 10 d. Arbutbnot. 
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tions being over, the Conſul Marcius was order'd 


to conduct an army againſt the Privernates, who —— 


the year before had declared againſt Rame. Mar- 
cius routed the enemy in the field, and purſued 
them to Privernum, which, to preſerve it from 


being plunder'd, they immediately ſurrender'd. 


But Cx. Manlius, the other Conſul, gain'd little 
glory in his expedition againſt the Fuliſci, whom 
he had been ſent to puniſh for ſeveral inſults on 
the Republick. Nothing was talked of in Rome, 
but his attempt upon the Conſtitution. He had 
ventured to aſſemble the Tribes near Sutrium, and 
had there made a law in his camp, That the twen- 


iet h part of the price of every ſlave, thereafter ſold, 


Should be paid into the publick Treaſury, The Se- 
nate had conſented to this law, notwithſtanding 
the irregularity of holding the Comitia by Tribes in 
the Camp. But the Tribunes of the People thought 
this ſtep of the Conſul of dangerous conſequence 
to the publick liberty; and therefore 
paſſed, forbidding any man to aſſemble the Peo- 
ple in Comitia, any where but in Rome, upon pain 
of death, However, the law relating to the twen- 
tieth part of the price of ſlaves was not repeal- 
ed, A 

$ IV. THE Conſuls for the following year, 
M. Fabius Ambuſtus and M. Popilius + Laenas 
(both a ſecond time) no ſooner entered on their 
office, than they took their Military employments 
by lot. Popilius commanded the army which 
was to act againſt the Tyburtes. 


more 


He found them 
ſhut up within their walls, and ravaged their 
lands without oppoſition. But Fabius had a 
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. more difficult war to manage againſt the united 


257 Faliſci and Targuinienſes. They ſtirred up all 


Bet. ] 
Tha + 


* Hetruria againſt the Republick. The Hetrurians 


hundred advanced towards the Roman Territory, as far as 
kfty-five. the Salt-Pits, on the banks of the Tiber; and 


Nivety- 
min th 


Canſul- 


Gp. 


their approach obliged the Romans to have re- 
courſe to the uſual remedy in great emergencies. 
The Conſul Popilius was ordered to name a Didla- 


ton; and as he was a Plebeian himſelf, he pitch- 
ed upon C., Marcius Rutilus, the Plebeian Conſul 


of the laſt year, to raiſe him to that dignity, 


The Di#ater likewiſe choſe a Plebeian, C. Plau- 


cius Proculus, to be his General of Horſe: ſo 
that now the government of the Republick was 


almoſt intirely in the hands of men of true 
merit, choſen out of the People. The Patri 
cians, ſtung with jealouſy at theſe promotions, 
did all they could to hinder the Diclator from 
having the neceſſaries for the war: but, on the 


other hand, the People haſtened the preparations 


for the campaign, and the General marched out 
to meet the enemy. He ſurpriſed their camp, 
forced it, and took eight thouſand priſoners. 


Notwithſtanding ſo compleat a victory, the Se- 


nate oppoſed the Triumph of a Plebeian Dilia- 

tor; but the People did him juſtice, and he en- 
ter'd Rome rn the day before the Nones 

of May. 

And now the time at nigh for cleding 

new Conſuls, and Fabius not being at Rome, the 


Nopbility pretended that it was unlawful for any 


Plebeian, though a Difater, to preſide in the 


. Comitia , becauſe by the Pontifical I aws the e- 
lection 


Chap. vi. The Roman Hiſtory. 


ke&Rion of chief Magiſtrates ſhould be conſecra- 


ted by Auguries; and Auguries, faid they, belong 
of right only to Patricians. And for this time 
they prevailed. The Republick had recourſe to 


Year . 
ROME 
CTCxeviL,/ 


Bef. J. C. 
Three 


hundred 
fifty-fve. 


an Inter- regnum; and, which is very extraordi- 


nary, the Plebeians, in the very year in which 
they triumph'd moſt, were excluded from a 
ſhare in the Government; two Patricians were 
choſen Conſuls in the enſuing Comitia. The Tri- 


bunes of the People exclaimed againſt the election, 
as contrary to the cuſtom practiſed for eleven 


years paſt, during which time one of the Conſuls 
kad always been a Plebeian. But the preſident 


of the Comitia ſilenced their clamour, by citing 


a Law of the Twelve Tables, That only the laft 
edifts of the People ſhould be of force: For they in- 
ferred, that the People, by chuſing two Patri- 


Gans, had in effect aboliſhed the former cuſtom. - 
The new Conſuls, C. Sulpicius Peticus- and M. 


Valerius Poplicola, after a light battle, took Em- 
pulum from the Tyburtes, but did nothing elſe 
remarkable abroad during 
Their chief view was to keep the Conſulate in Pa- 
trician hands ; and when the time came for new 


elections, they declared that they would never 


reſign their dignity to any other than Patricians. 
This occaſioned great commotions and tumults in 
the Campus Martius, inſomuch that the greater 


number of the People cried out, that a Seceſſion 
was neceſſary, and in reality quitted.the aſſembly, 
leaving only the leaſt paſſionate behind them. 


their adminiſtration. 


Ninety- 
ninth Con- 
ſulſhip. | 


See 8th 
Law of the 
gth'Table, 


P- 325+ 


Year of 
ROME 
CCCXCVITL. 
Bef. J. C. 
Three 
hundred 
fifty · four. 


1oothCon- 
ſulſhip. 
1A third 
time. 
Livy. B. 7. 
C. 13. 


Theſe gave their ſuffrages for two Patricians, M. 


Fabius Ambuſtus and 7. — Pennus; and 


thus . 


190 | The Roman Hiſtory. Bock Ill. 
Year of thus the Nobility carried their point. The Con- 


ROME ſuls took the field; the former againſt the Ty- 
Bef. J. C. Burtec, whom he totally fubdued; the latter a. 


Three 


bundred gainſt the Tarquinienſes, on whom the Romans 
hity-three- now revenged the cruelty committed on the three 
dorf con. hundred and ſeven Roman ſoldiers formerly men- 
Llthip. tioned. Quin&ius having defeated them in a 
time, bloody battle, put all the priſoners to the ſword, 
ys except three hundred and fifty- eight, whom he 
| ſent to Rome, where, by order of the Senate, they 
were firſt beaten with rods, and then beheaded. 
Theſe victories extended the reputation of the 
Romans; infomuch that the Samnites ſent an em- 
baſſy to the Republick, courted her friendſhip, 
and concluded an alliance with her, probably 
upon the fame foot as that with the Zatines and 
Hernici. Without changing their Laws or Go- 
vernment, they engaged to furniſh the Roman 
with troops in their neceſſity; and the Romans 
promiſed to protect them againſt their enemies 
both at home and abroad. This was conſtantly 
the firſt ftep taken by the politick Republick, in 
ſabduing the nations that lay neareſt to her. She 
flatter d them with the title of Allies of the Ro- 
man People; and when by their aſſiſtance ſhe 
had made herſelf miſtrefs of the more diſtant 
countries, thoſe who had fuffered themſelves to 
be talfd aſleep under the title of Allies, found 
themſelves involved in her conqueſts; and though 
they were till call'd Allies, they were treated 2 


Though the People were full very deſirous to 
| have ane of the Conſuls Plebeian, the Nobility, 
5 or 


Chap. VI. The Raman Hiſtory. - 

as their creditors, had them ſo much under at 
this time, that they- kept the Confulſhip in theis 
own hands; and C. Sulpicius Peticus and M. 
Valerius I Peplicola were again promoted to that 
dignity. While the Republick was preparing 
her levies to act againft the Tærguinienſes, ſhe re- 
ceived advice from the Latines, that the Volſci 
were upon the point of entering the Raman Ter- 
ntory; and this obliged her to divide her forces 


Hetruria, Valerius againſt the Volſci. Valerius had 
already incamped on the confines of the Territory 
of Tuſculum, when he was recalled to Rome to no- 
minate a Di&atoar. This was. occaſion'd by let- 
ters from Sulpicius, which imported, that the Cæ- 
rites were undoubtedly diſpoſed to take part with 
the Targuinienſes; that his army was not ſtrong 


between the two Canſuls. Sulmicius marched into 
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Year of 
ROME 


CCC. 


Bef. J. C. 
Three 

hundred 
fifty-· two. 


102d Con- 
ſulſhip. 

+ A fourth 
time. 

t A ſecond 
time, 


enough to repreſs the inſolence of theſe enemies 


united; and that even the Faliſci had joined the 
latter. In order therefore to have a. third army 
on foot, to oppoſe the Cærites, while the two Con- 


ſals check'd the progreſs, the one of the Volſci, 


the other of the Targuinienſes and Faliſc, Valerius 
was directed to name a DiZater. Accordingly 
he named 7. Manlius Torquatus to that dignity, 
who appointed Cornelius Caſſus ta be his General of 


Horſe; Though Manlius had never been Conſul 


(a neceſſary. ſtep to riſe regularly to the Di#a- 
torſhip) yet his merit was ſuch, that no oppolition 


vas made to his promotion, 
But nom the —.— of Cære, intimidated 


by the preparations made againſt them, inſtead of 
purſuing the war, ſent. an. embaſſy to Rome, to 
implore 
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192 Tze Roman fe. Book 111, 
Year of implore the clemency of the Senate. The Senate 
. Sc referred the Deputies to the People, who being 
— J. C. moved to compaſſion by the repentance of the 
Rundred Cærites, and eſpecially when reminded that Cer: 
fun wo. had been formerly the Ahlum of the Yetals, and 
1024Con. the Receptacle of their Gods, granted them a 
1 truce for an hundred years, and the Didlator, in- 
r 18. ſtead of marching againſt them, led his troops a- 
geainſt the Falſci. But neither on this ſide did 
he find an enemy in the field to contend with; ſo 

that having laid their country waſte, he immedi- 

ately return'd to Rome. | 


CH AP. .VvE. 


F. I. The Magiſtrates take effedtual meaſures to re- 
lieve the Debtors, in order to maintain peace at 
home. F. II. The People ſuffer two Patricians 

To be declared Confuls. Nevertheleſs in this ve- 

n) Conſulate the Commons prevail for the firſt time 
to have à Plebeian choſen to the CxxnsorsniP. 
F. III. And notwithſtanding that the preſent 
Conſuls name a Dictator to bold the Comitia 

| forthe election of their ſucceſſors," in order to get 
two Patricians choſen, M. Popilius Laenas, a 

Plebeian, is promoted (now a third time) to the 
Conſulate with L. Cornelius Scipio. Corne- 
ius falling fick, the Plebeian Conſul has th: 
ſole conduct of a new war with the Gauls. A 
PR &ToRk a#s as a General, for the firſt time. 
. Two Patricians ere choſen Conſuls. The Gauls 
read themſelves on the ſea-coaft of Latium. 


* VaLgRIVS (afterward: furnamed Cox vus) 
| 4 Legi- 


A * * 


Chap. VII. The, Roman Hiftorg. 


4 Legionary Tribune, kills in ſingle combat 4 
Champion of the Gauls, and this occaſions a ge- 
neral action in which the Romans obtain the 
| bilder. Valerius, though but twwenty- -three 
ears of a; age, 1s choſen to be one of the Conf! uls: 
9g. IV. 'The Romans conclude. a Treaty with the 


— Carthaginians,. . V. The Intereſt money is 


oer d to Half per Cent. Valerius Corvus 
(uo a ſecond. time * Confal) defeats the Volſci, 
and takes from, them Satricum. The Secular 
Games are celebrated for the e ſecond time. g. VI. 
W | Diftator : 15 "Hamed, on beta on of a war with 
a new enemy, the Aurunci. He builds a Te eni- 
ple, which be had vowed, during a battle with 
Abe enemy, 10 Juno Moneta. The year follow- 
ing, the Romans imagining. that the G oadeſt, a- 
 greeable 1% her name Mon ETA, admoniſh'd 
them by Prodigies of the impending wrath of the 
Gods, P. Valerius is named Dictator, 10 order 
the celebration of the Feriz Latin. 


L A LL things wete quiet in the city; till 


E time came for new Elections. 


The Di#ater, who wis to have preſided in the 


Comitia, had formed the deſign of hindering atiy 
Nlebeian being choſen to the Conſullhip but the 


Tribunes of the People perceiving His Interition, op- 


poſed the aſſembling of che Centuries, till the expi- 


ration of his D:#ator/biþ, and of the Conjuls yeat, 


both which ended at the ſame time. An Inter-reg- 
"um enſued ; and the two parties were irreconcile- 
able; The People began to make complaints a- 
bout their be, as well as of the infraction of 

Vor. = . the 


Year of 
ROME 
CCC }. » 
Bef. J. C. 
Three 
hundred 
fifty- two. 
102d Con- 
ſulſhip; 
Livy, B. 7. 
e. 21. 
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194 Tue Roman T. | Book lt, 
Year of the Licnian Law, relating to the election of Con. 
S. Der fals; and the diſputes grew to ſuch a height, as | 
| Bif. J-C. ſeem'd to threaten an open revolt.” This appre- 
hurdred henfion induced the Senate at length to ſuffer the 
hity-one. 7.;ceman Law to take place, and to permit the 
103d Con- Centuries to chuſe one of the Conſuls out of the 
full 2 Phebeians. C. * Marcius Rutilus, a Plebeian, was 
time. joined with P. Valerius Peplicola in the Conſulate. 
Theſe Magiſtrates made it their firſt care to re- 
concile the two Parties, by eaſing the Debtors, 
To this end, they choſe out five men of known 
probity, to take an account of all debts, and ſee 
them diſcharged. Theſe five were call'd Banker;, 
and they had the command of the Publick Tres. 
ſury, to enable them to perform their commil: 
ſion, which they did to the ſatisfaction of all par- 
ties. Thoſe who through ſloth and careleſſneſs, 
rather than want, had plunged themſelves in debt, 
either borrowed Money of theſe Bankers, giving 
ſecurity to the publick, or elſe depoſited the va. 
lue of their debts in their creditors hands, in 
effects, which were valued by the Bankers. By 
this means the greater number of the Debtors 
| were relieved. without. wronging any Fita and 
with little loſs to the publick. 


„ II. BUT while the Republick was takin 


theſe methods to ſecure peace at home, ſhe ua 
faddenly alarm'd with the report of a new war, 


2 C. Bois, r 1 [4 - 

Ur No P. Dicrus Mos, | 

- b inn 3 © If 5" 7 RE JO 4 5 . 
. Punt, | | 

5 T. Amitrvs. { 
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which 


l. 


hich 


Chap. VII. 


get a man at the head of affairs, who might pre. 
vent the Licinian Law from taking place in the 'ulſhip- 


forty years. - 


which ſhe —_ e ſuſtain abroad againſt Year of 
the twelve Lucumonies of Hetruria, upon which Sec.? 
the Senate immediately named Julius Iulus Difth- Bef. J. c. 
tor. The report however proved groundleſs, and pundred 

was (probably) raiſed by the Patricizns; only to fifty-one; 


rand Con- 


enſuing elections. And indeed he employ'd all Livy;B. 75 
his credit and power to that end, but without 
ſucceſs; for the People were ſo warm and ſteady 

in oppoſing his deſign, that both he and the Con- 

ful were out of office before they could get the 


Comitia aſſembled. 


In the Juter-regnum which enſued, C. Sulpicius 
Peticus and M. Fabius governed by turns; and 
the People, by the complaiſance which they had 
for theſe men, ſeem to have been actuated by 
ſome particular pique againſt the late Di#ater, in 


their oppoſition to his deſires; for now they rea- 


dily ſuffer'd two Patricians to be raiſed. to the 


Conſulfbip. Sulpiciu: + himſelf was one of them, Year of 
and T. Quinctius Cincinnatus the other. The for- 8 
mer march'd againſt the Targuinienſes, and the Bef. J. C. 
latter againſt the Fajiſci > But theſe two nations — 


being tired out by the calamities of war; ſubmit- SY: ite 
ted to the Republick, —— a e for {o. + 


10h 
Cen 


The pi ep tar 00 menos bende 4 mt 0 K fifa 
Readon for holding the Comitia, to cleft new Cen- me. 
ſors. A day was accordingly fixed for this pur- 


Poſe, and ir was the firſt time that any Þlibeion 


was ſeen to ſtand Candidate for that important 
office, C. Marcin Rutilus, having, been twice 
rh O 2 . Cons 
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Year of 
ROME 
CCCCH. 
-Bef. J. C. 
'Three - 
hundred 
;  __ 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book III. 


Conſui and once DiFator, thought he might well 
aſpire to any dignity in the Republick. He was 


the frſt of the Commons who had been raiſed to 


the Dictatorſbip; and, in ſpite of the oppoſition 
of the Nobles, he had obtain'd a TRIUMpnH for 


his exploits in that ſtation. And now, in the 


Comitia by Centuries, he was Gccared Cenſor with 


Cn. Manlius a Patrician. - 
$. III. BUT though the Patricians had hot 


been able to exclude the Pleberans from the Cen- 


ſorſdip, they ſtill hoped to ſecure the Conſiilſhip 


wholly to themſelves; and the better to ſucceed 


that an abſolute Governor would be more re- 


Year of 
ROME 
CCCCIII. 


in that deſign, the preſent Conſuls named M. Fa- 


bias Ambuſtus (who had been thrice Conſul) Didla- 


tor to preſide at the next election, imagining, 


ſpected in the Comitia, and have more influence. 


But notwithſtanding theſe precautions, M. Popi- 


ius Laenas, a Plebeian, was now choſen Conſul, a 


third time; and his Collegue, L. Cornelius Scipio, 
falling ſick when he ſhould have taken the field, 
the Senate had the farther mortification of ſeeing 


the Plebeian Conſul ſole General of the Troops. 
Papilius immediately order'd levies to be made, 


da ſtop the progreſs of the Gauls, who were ra- 
7. vaging the Latine Territory, and approached to- 


wards Rome; and to be the ſooner in readineſs 


for marching, he appointed the Enrollment 


without the Gate C. and not upon the Capi- 


; be pate Capena, now called the gate of St. Sebaftian, | 
led to the Apian Way; as we learn from Frontinus, who tells 


ws, that the F a ** from this gate 


- 
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Chap, VII. 7% Roman History. 197 a 


tal. So great a number of ſoldiers inliſted thei Year of 


ſelves on this occaſion, that the Conſul, by or- 5 
der of the Senate, divided them into two armies, Bef. J. C. 


and left one to guard the City, under the com- — — 
mand of M. Valerius Poplicola, the preſent Prætor. ie 94 
And this was the firſt time that the Prætor was 

ſeen at the head of an army, Popilius with four bf 


Conſul- 
Legions and ſome auxiliaries marched againſt the tip. 


enemy, defeated them, plundered their camp, | 
and led back to Rome his victorious army, en- Livy, B. 7. 


riched with ſpoil. He was decreed a Triumph © ** 
at his return; but the ceremony was deferr'd c o 
account of a wound he had received in the bat- 
tle, and of which he was not yet recover'd. © His 
Collegue Scipio continued likewiſe ſtill fiek ; ſo 
that the Republick, ſeeing both her chief Magi- 
ſtrates out of a condition to diſcharge their fune- 
tions, deſir d them to name a Ditator to preſide 
at the election of new Confuls. Accordingly they 
named L. Furius Camillus (fon of the Great Ca- 
millus) to that dignity, who appointed P. Corne- 
lius Scipio to be his General of the Horſe. Theſe 
wo eminent Patricians employ'd their utmoſt 
efforts to make the election fall only on men of 


their own order, and they ſucceeded. The Dic- Year of 


tator prevailed to have himſelf choſen one of the R UN 


CCCCIV. 
Conſuls; and Appius Claudius, ſurnamed Craſſus, Bef. J. C. 


Three 


another Patrician, was appointed his Collegue. hundred 
And now the Gauls, who after their late defeat _— 
had fled for refuge to the hills of Aba, came 
down again, and ſpread themſelves upon the Sea- »06th 
coaſt in the country of the Latines. At the fame 2 
Fas ſome Greeks (from what part is uncertain) 
O 3 | made 
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Year of © 
ROME 
CCCCIY. 


Þ-t. J. C 


The Roman Hifory, Book III. 
made a deſcent on the very ſame coaſt where the 


Garls were ravaging and plundering, i. e. from 
the mouth of the 7 iber to Antiam but the Gauls, 


hundred. jealous of their booty, forced theſe new invaders 


torty- 
eight. 


zo6th 

Cunſu! - 
thip. | 
Livy. B. 7. 


Pies: Sic. 


B. 16. 


back to their ſnips. While the Greeks ſtill ho- 
vered about the Coaſt, and the Gauls were yet in 
Latium, the Republick loſt one of her Generals, 

who ſhould have acted againſt theſe Robbers; 


Appius, one of the Conſal:, died during the pre- 
parations for the war. It ſeetned' expedient to 
nominate a Di&ator to act in concert with the 
ſurviving Conſul, but the Senate were unwilling 
to give Camillus any ſuperior. He had obliged 
them in the late Elections, his perſonal merit was 
great, and his very name of Camillus was a good 
omen in a war with the Gauls; all theſe conſidera- 
tions made them accept of him as ſole Governor 
of the Republick ; ſo that he wanted little more 
than a greater number of Lif#oers to commence 
2 regular Dieter. His firſt care was to raiſe 
two armies. '- The Latines were ſummoned to 
furniſh their contingent of Auxiliaries; but they 
refuſed to be commanded by a Roman General; 
and, in a National Diet, reſolved to ſnake off the 
diſhonourable yoke. However, the Cenſul found 
Roman Citizens enough, who by Law were o- 


L bliged to ſerve, to compoſe a body of ten Le. 


_- ions,” amounting to 45,000 men. Camillus left 
two of theſe Legions to guard the city; gave four 
to IL. Pinarius the Prætor, whom he ſent to de- 
fend the ſea-coaſt againſt the Greeks, and he him- 


{lf incamped with the other four in the Pomplin 
territory, a country full of marſhes and rivers; 
n 7 be 


, 
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for he had no deſign of coming to a battle with Year of 
the Gawls, his only view was to harraſs the enemy 2 
in their poſts, intercept their convoys, and, if Bell Jos 
ble, to ſtarve them, While both armies con- hundred 
rinued ynaQtive, a fierce Gaul of a gigantick ſta. frye 
ture appeared between the two camps, defying . 
the brayeſt man in the Roman Legions to ſingle NI” 
combat. M. Valerius, a Legionary Tribune, great ip. 
grandſon of the famous Valerius Volyfius, accepted f., a 


9. C. 11. 


the challenge, and is ſaid to have obtained a vic- Livy, B. 7, 
tory by means of a Raven, which had perched Au. JÞ 
upon hjs helmet ever ſince day-break, and which, 1 
during the fight, flew in the face of the Giant, Men. c. 
and by blinded him with his wings, that Valerius 29. 
eaſily ſtabbed him. The Gauls ſeeing their cham- 
pion ſlain, immediately crowded round his body, 
to hinder him from being ſtript of his armour; 
and the Romans at the ſame time ran to defend 
Valerius, and this by degrees brought on a general 
battle, in which the Gauls were again defeated, 
Thoſe of them that eſcaped took their way 
through the country of the Yelſcj, and croſſing 
Campania retired as far as the coaſts of the Adri- 
alick ſea. As for the brave Valerius, the General 
rewarded him with a crown of Gold and ten 
Oxen ; and he ever after bore the name of Cor- 7 
our ®.. -- Raven. 
5 Nothing now remained for the d to do, 
in order to finiſh his year with honour, but to 
drive away the Greek pirates that infeſted the 
coaſts of Latium. With this view he joined his 
army to that of the Prætor Pinariut; but the 
abſtinacy of thoſe adventurers, who, though they 
WS. durſt 
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Yer of of durſt not land; continued hovering at ſea, obli- 
8 ged him to keep the field longer than he had 
9 C. imagined. In the mean "while the time for the 
hund:ed new election of Conſuls drew near, ſo that he 
| t COT was obliged to name a | Dilator to preſide in the 
———— Comitia; and on this occalion the famous Man- 
el. I Terguatus was again raiſed to that dignity. 
io,. A Dictater could not fail to have a conſiderable 
ports influence in the aſſembly of the Centuries; and 
Manlius, who was extremely pleaſed with the ex- 
ploit of Valerius, ſo much reſembling his own for- 
mer victory over a gigantick Gaul, found means to 
prevail with the People to chuſe him one of the 
Conſuls, though but twenty-three years of age, 
and too young to have a place in the Senate. 
With him they joined Popilius Laenas, now Con. 
fel a fourth time. | 
As for Camillus, he made ſo good an appear- 
ance on the coaſt, that the Greeks not daring to 
come aſhore, and at laſt wanting freſh water and 
© Other neceſſary proviſions, put out to ſea. 
Liv, B. 7. F. IV. THE armies were diſbanded; and 
Name, for a ſhort ſpace, had neither War abroad, 
nor Quarrels at home, Her Tran quillity how- 
ever was not compleat : a peſtilential ſickneſs dif- 
turbed it. The Senate directed the Decemvirs to 
conſult the Sibylline Books, and, it being 15 
found that the Lefifterninm would be 
gainſt the plague, they ordered * notable 4 
remony to be performed. 
But the moſt memorable event of the preſent 
year was A Treaty of Friendſhip and Alliance be- 
teuren ROME and CARTHAGE. It was made at 


the 
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have been the fir Treaty concluded between 
the 


the requeſt of the Cartbaginians, who ſent Am- 
baſſadors to Rome for that end; and it ſeems to 


ROME: 
CC 2 
Bef- 


Thee.” 


N 9:06) | "aan ads es Das 1 forty-ſee _ 


2 * . 3. cap. 7 pe the Taphny made t this 
time the Tu RI, illud jetum cum Carthaginienſibus 
ſcedus. 

Polybius pretends, that fo early as the ff Jar of the Re- 

zublick, Rows and CarTHace entered into a TIM EAT, 
the record of which, in the old obſolete Latin, was, in his 
time, ſtill extant : and he gives us the following 8 
of it, as made with all poſſible exactneſs. 
„ Tuer ſhall be peace and friendſhip beteten de Ro- 
« mans and the Allies of the Romans, and the Carthaginiam 
and the Allies of the Carthaginians, on the following con- 
dujons : 

* The Romans and the Allies of the Romans ſhall not na- 
« vigate beyond the Pair Promontory *, unleſs conſtrained 


dy tempeſt or an enemy. If at any time they ſhall chance 


to be forced aſhore ¶ beyond that promontory] they ſhall 


not be permitted to take or buy any thing but what they 


need for repairing their veſſels, and for their ſacrifices, 
« None ſhall make ids ſtay aſhore than five days, 

« On thoſe who ſhall came to traffick, no duty ſhall be 
** impoſed beſide the Fees to the Cryer and Reꝑiſter; and for 
# payment of whatever ſhall be ſold, whether in Africa or 
« Sardinia, in the preſence of thoſe officers, the publick 
« Faith ſhall ſtand engaged to the ſeller. If any Romans 
© ſhall come to ſuch places in Sicily as are in ſubjection to 
* the Carthaginians, they ſhall have juſtice done them in all 
46 things. 

Ahe Carthaginiany ſhall do nothing to the detriment of 
the people of Ardra, Antium, Laurentum, Cireeii, or Tar- 
Mp racing, or any other of the Latines whomſoever, if they be 


That is, to the Southward of it, towards the leſſer Syrtii, as Palybius 
explains it. But the Romans were permitted to have trade and commerce with 
Cartboge and the reſt of Lfrick on the other ſide the Fair Promontory, as like- 
Pp! in Sardinia and thoſe parts of Sicily \ were dependent on Carthage. 


46 ſubjeQ 


ven. 
—— x 
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COTA the two States. Cum Carthaginienſibus legatis 


} FR rare evans quum amicitiam ac ſo-· 


0 ſubjeRt [to 1 1 
« Carthaginiazs {hall make no attempt on their towns ; if 
they make ſcizure of any ſuch towns, they ſhall deliver up 
the ſame unhurt to the Romans. They ſhall not build any 
4 fort in the country of the Latines ;-and. in caſe they ſhall 
at any time land chere in arms, they ſhall not remain there 
one night,” Pyhb. B 3, c. 22. See what is ſaid in rela- 
tion to h Treaty, in p. LI. & ſeq. of the Diſſertation an 
the Credibility, Se. prefixed to the Fourth Volume. 

Polybins gives us another Treaty, as the ſccond, between 
the two repyblicks, hut does not tell us when it was made, 
It differed from the firſt in the following particulars: 
The Tyriam and thoſe of Utica were compriſed in it. For 
it was à ſtreaty between the Romans and their Allies on one 
fide, and the Carthagizians, Dien, Uricenſes, and their Al- 
hes on the other. 
| To the Feir Pragnntery were adided Mafia and ess, y 

beyond which the Remans were not to go in ſearch of 
Plunder nar build a City, nor carry an any commerce. [The 
Geographers know not the ſituation of theſe places.] 

The Romens might trade to the towns of Sicily, ſubjeft to 
the Carthaginiansy but were to have no commerce in Sardinia, 
nor in any part of Africa, except the City of Carthage only. 
Here. they. were to be allowed the ſame rights and privi- 
leges [in point of Trade] as the Citizens themſelves ; and the 
Carthaginians were to have the like treatment in Nome. 

If che Carthoginians ſhould take any Town in the Territory 
of the Latines, not under the Roman dominion, they might 
keep.the Pillage and Captives, provided they relinquiſhed the 
town; but if the Carthaginians ſhould make any Captives a 
mong thoſe of the Latines, who, though not ſubject to Rome, 
were, by a written Treaty, in league of amity with her, and 
' ſhould bring ſuch Captives into any Roman port, and theſe 
Captives ſhould be diſcovered and challenged: by any Re- 
. ROT ſhould be ſet at Ay | The 
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detatem ev -venifſent. 25 Ub. vil apy 
27. 
8. vi In the following Conſulſhip of c Plautivis bk J. C. 


Hyp/eus and T. Manlius Torquatus (who, though 
rice” Dictator, had never been Conful hefore) no- 
thing temarkable happened, except the reducing 


of the intereſt of -money from one per Cent. [per © Conful- 


month] to half per Cent. and the allowing the 


debtors, upon their paying down one fourth of 
their debts, three years to diſcharge the remain- 


der by annual and equal payments; and the 


debtors had this further relief, that no levies 


were made, nor taxes raiſed this year, 


Bur the next year, when Valerius * Corvus and 


C Pertelius Libo Viſolus were in poſſeſſion of the 


Faſets, news being brought from Latium that 
the Volſci were ſolliciting the Latines to take arms 


aainſt Rome, Valerius received orders to march 


and attack the Enemy before their Confederates 


cold join them. Satricum, which the Latines 
had deſtroyed in 397, had been rebuilt and re- 


peopled by the Voſſi in 405, and was now the 


rendezvous of their forces, Here Valerius gave 
them battle, put them to the raut, and, having 
fken the town, burnt it, ſparing only the Tem- 
ple of the Goddeſs Matuts ; after which he re- 
turned to Rome, and entered it in Triumph with 
tour thouſand captives before his chariot, But 
according to the Capitoline Marbles, the Triumph 
of Valerius was not the moſt pompous ſhow wa 


The Rumeze were to be ſubject to the like refrifons with 
regard to the Carrhaginians and their Allies. Pohb. B. 3. 


L. 24, 
, which 
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Year of which the Romans were entertained in his Conſu- 
ROME late; the Secular Games *, which had been inſt 
Ref. J. C. tuted in the eee now celebra- 
Fre, ted for the ſecond time. 
2 . VI. THE Romans after the Victory over the 
Volſei were attacked by the Aurunci, a petty na- 
210th tion near the confines of Latium, on the coaſt of 
b. the Tyrrbenian ſea; and the Republick being 
a ſtruck with the ſame terror as if all Latium had 
©?" declared againſt her, ordered the Conſuls M. 
Fabius Dorſo and Servius Sulpicius Camerinus to 
nominate a Dictator; the Courts of Juſtice were 
ſhut up, and the Levies made with the utmoſt 
* Afecond rigour. L. Furius * Camillus, whom the Con- 
ume fſuls named to the DiZatorſhip, marched: away 
to meet the enemy, and was greatly ſurprized, 
' when he came within fight of them, to find that 
they made-no better appearance than a gang of 
- © robbers. Nevertheleſs, becauſe they had the 
'',  } hardineſs to be the , and readily to 
offer him battle when — he thought 
it expedient to ſeek aid of the Gods; and there - 
fore in the heat of the conflict vowed a Temple 
een 
* ta 


> The nature and origin of theſe Games will be yk 

of hereafter. 
» This name had been given to the Queen of the Gods 2 
| bttle before the taking of Reme by the Gaul. It was pres 
tended, that from the Temple of Juno had come a voice, ac- 
companied with an earthquake, and that the voice had ad. 
meniſhed the Romans to avert the evils that threatened them, 


by ſacrificing a ſow with pig. Hence ſhe was called Mz 
2 pr 
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to reſiſt the Roman forces; Furius returned victo- 


nous to Rome ; but, refigning hig Pictatorſhip, 
left to others the care of performing his vow. 


The Senate appointed | Duwmvirs- to direct the 


deſs. It was erected on the Capitol, in the ſame 
place where the houſe of Marcus Manlius had 
ſtood. The Conſuls employed the Diclators ar- 
my againſt the Yolſci, and coming upon them un- 
awares, took from them Sora. 

The ſucceeding Conſuls, C. Marcius F Rutilus 


and T. Mankus 4 Imperioſus, conſecrated this new 


Temple the firſt j of June, a year after it had 
deen vowed. This ceremony was immediately 
followed by prodigies; thick darkneſs in the day- 
time, and a ſhower of ſtones. After conſulting 
dient (the multitude being full of ſuperſtitious 
fears) to name a D:i#ator, whoſe buſineſs ſhould 


be to order the ſolemnization of the feſtival cal- 


kd Feri E Latie. P. Valerius being raiſed to that 
office, not only obliged the Roman Tribes, but 
the Nations bordering: on the Roman Territory, 
to obſerve the Feſtival, appointing the day when 
each ſhould perform their devotions. 

Severe ſentences (it is ſaid) were, at the ſuit of 


the _ paſſed, this year, againſt the Uſurers. 


* 
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building of the Temple, promiſed to the God- =_—_ 


t A third 
time. 

A ſecond 
time. 
Macrob. 
Satur, 
Book 1. 
chap. 12. 
Oroſ. B. 3. 


ch. 7. 


=» Livy, B. 1 


c. 28. 


1 f. Aſterwards the Temple of Fund Moieti became a Gicebs, de 
publick Mint; and from thence the Medals, which were Divin, B. 
lampt for current coin in trade, took the name of Meoneta, e 107. 
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CHAP.” vi. 


d ka 1. Inthe edminiration.of Mi. Valeritia Corry 
(da third. time Conſul) an Cornelius Coſſus 
. - Arvinaz beppers the inst Rur run betwerr 
the Romans and Sans, on occgſon of 

8 war which the latter bad carried on with ſuc 
ceſs againſt | the people: of Capua in Campania, 

The Campanians, ts engage the Romans to ſic 

td. them in their diſtreſs, nate a ſurrender f 
#hemſelvts and their country to the Republick, 

. © Fereupon Valerius is direfied to match un arm 
into Campania, and Cornelius to carry the wor 

into Samnium. Valerius, in an action with tit 
Samnites, - bas the advantage. F. II. Come- 
lius, on ibe other band, by an imprudent marc 
brings bis army into danger of being intireh cut 

| off by the enemy; however, be is delivered out 
bis difficulty by a ſtratagem, ſuggeſted and extci- 

ted by a Legionary Tribune, named P. Decius 
Mus; and. preſently after; following the advict 

of the ſaid De: is, be gains a victory over ili 
Samnites. Decius ig rewarded with many bo. 
nours. F. III. Valerius obtains @ ſecond vill 
over the Samnites in Campania. 7 beſe ſueceſes 

mate the Romans reſpected abroad. 


1. of R $. T DiRater having, for ſome reaſn 
2 _ (not mentioned by the Hiſtorians) r- 
duced the Government to an Inter- regnum, the 
nau, Preſident of it held the Comitia by Centuries, fo! 


= electing new Confuls. The choice fell (s 1 
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laſt year) upon two Patricians, M. Valerius Vear of 
Corvus was now raifed a third time to the Conſular LOW ME 
dignity, and with him was joined Cornelis Caſſus, Bet: © . 
ſurnamed Arvina.::.:It was during their admini- hf 
ſtration, that the Ramans and Sumnites firſt be- fon. wart 
came enemies. A tity to which the Republick „n 
had no relation ar that time, ſow'd thoſe ſeeds of Carta. | 
diſcord between Dees , eee 1 
a laſting hatred. De | | 

The Sidicin, avec dee Busted be- . 7. 
yoad-the Liris, being attack d by the Samnites, © ** 
who doubted not to make an eaſy conqueſt of 

their ſmall territory, applied themſelves to the 
Campanians for aſſiſtance. It was the intereſt of 

the latter to ſuccour their diſtreſſed neighbours, 

and ſtop the , progreſs of the Sanmies; but they 
undertook the defence of the — more 
oſtentation than real ſtrength. For, though they 
poſſeſa d a very fruitful country, and though com- 

merce daily increaſed their riches, this wealth of 

private perſons was the weakneſs of the State. 
Luxury reigned univerſally ; the: Houſes were 
magnificent, but the City without Fortiſications. 

The Merchant, vain of bis wealth, miſtook his 
vanity for courage, and looked doymn with ſcorn 

upon enemies that were not ſo rich as he. 

This contempt, ever imprudent, often fatal, 

df an enemy's ſtrength, proved the ruin of Ca- 

pa. The Sammies, who had a proſpect of mare 

glory and advantage in the eonqueſt of the Cam- 
panians than of the Sidicini, t — their artns a- 
gainſt the former, and having defeated them in 
two pitch'd batiles, in which the 3 
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ver of all their youth, drew neat to beſiege their City, 


ROME that had now no other defence than weak walls, 


Bef: 7. TE and inhabitants fill'd with conſternation. 


8 The Migiſtrares in this diſtreſs had recourſe to 


forty-two. Nome; they ſent a pompous embaſſy to. implore 
** the alliance and aſſiſtance of the Romans, : Their 
Dan . ambaſſadors laid before the Senate all the mo- 
15 5. . "tives both of glory and intereſt, which could en 
30% gage the Republick to undertake their defence; 
the extremity to which they were reduced, and 
the power of their enemies, which would be 
conſiderably augmented: by the conqueſt of ſo 
rich a City as Capua. They added, * Such is the 
« miſery of our preſent condition, that if we are nit 
* immediately ſuccour'd by our friends, we muſt fall 

under the power of our enemies: If you: defend us, 
« you will-ſecure to yourſelves allies full of fidelity 
% and gratitude; we fhall bonour you as Founders 
E our State, a our Parents; nay even ds the in- 
mortal Gods. If you abandon us, what will be the 
* ftonſeguence wwe dread even to imagine: To this 

c. z 1 humble addreſs the Senate, whether out of re- 
gard to the faith of Treaties, as Livy repreſents 

| it, or to draw more ſolid advantages from the 

a vain title and empty praiſes, anſwer'd the am- 
baſſadors by the Conſul Valerius, That they * 

tbe CAM ANTANS worthy: of | their aſſiſtance, and 

"205þ'd this: could with honour ſuceour them; but that 

"the Repablick had an ancient alliance with the Sam- 
nites, which 4would not allow ber ta take arms again} 
them! that the Senate bowever would ſend Deputi's 


1 thai tump, to intreat them s Friends and Alle 
ta 
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# defet from their boſtilities. The Campanian De- Vear of 
puties had hitherto ſpoken only of an alliance and 8 
confederacy with the Romans, but now not think- 1 J. G. 
ing the anſwer they had received ſufficient to hundred 

build great hopes on, the chief of chem (purſu- E 


— 


ant to the powers with which they had been in- 


veſted before they left Capua) made this farther Conſul- 


declaration : Tho the Romans refſe to protect us * 
and ours againſt violence and injuſtice, they certainly . 
will not neglect to defend their own. The People of 
Campania, the City of Capua, our Lands, our Tem- 
ples, every thing we have divine and human, we ab- 
ſolutely give and ſurrender to you, O Conſcript Fa- 
thers, and to the Roman PzoPLE ; from this time 
forward therefore all our loſſes will be yours. This 
faid, the ambaſſadors proſtrated themſelves on 
the threſhold of the . and holding 
up their hands to the Conſuls, ſhed à flood of 
tears.” Self. intereſt and compaſſion made new 
impreſſions on the minds of the Senators; they 
were moved, ſays\Livy, at the fad revolution to 
which human affairs are liable; to ſee a nation, 
late fo rich and flouriſhing, fo proud and Juxuri- 
dus, and from whom its neighbours had implored 
aſſiſtance againſt oppreſſion, reduced in a ſhort 
time to ſo dejected a ſtate of mind, as to give 

| themſelves and all their poſſeſſions into the power 
of a foreign people. And' as the donation was 
made in due form, by Ambaſſadors authoriſed to 
make it, the Senate did hot think their alliance 
with the Samnites obliged them to refuſe it. 
Without heſitation therefore they ſent away De- 
paties with inſtructions to intreat che Samnites, 
Vol. III. P as 
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as friends, to ſpare a province -which belong'd to 
Rome; and, in caſe of refuſal, to giye them no- 
tice, in the name of the People — Senate of 
Rome, to quit the country immediately. But the 
Samnite Magiſtrates were ſo far from being inti- 


midated by the Majeſty of the Roman name, that, 


xi2th 


in the very preſence of the Deputies, they order- 


Liv. B 5. ed the Commanders of their Troops to go in- 


Co 32. 


ſtantly and ravage Campania. 
This inſult filled both the People and Senate 
with indignation ; and the Romans applied them- 


ſelves wholly to the making preparations for a 


war. All the due forms of demanding fatiſ- 


faction and proclaiming war by the Feciales ha- 


ving been obſerved, the two Conſuls took the 
field, each at the head of an army. It fell to 
Valerius's lot to command in Campania, and Cor. 


nelius was to enter the country of the Samnites. 


Valerius poſted his troops near mount Gaurus in 
Campania; and being there advantageouſly ſitu- 
ated, he was in no haſte to come to a battle, but 
tried the Samnites in flight ſkirmiſhes, to leam 
their way of managing their arms, At length 
he aſſembled his troops, exhorted them not to be 


afraid of new enemies, or of a new manner of fight- 
ing; bid them remember their former Viforics, 


and by what General they were now commanded 
that it was Valerius, who had thrice obtained tht 
Conſulſhip, not by Intrigue, ot the Nobleneſs of 
his Birth Nour being now the reward of merit 
only) but by his 2 reminded them, hat be 
was deſcended from the Great Poplicola, and bas 
himfelf been alevays a Poplicola # in the true meaniny 
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of the word. Go then, Romans, he added, fall Year of 
upon the enemy, and, in return for my. affefion to Sc 5 


30u, gain me the honours of @ Triumpb. Ce diag ; Bet: Je 


Never was Conſul more popular; never was hundred 
General more tenderly beloved by his ſoldiers. . 


He took a pleaſure in mixing with them, and r 
ſharing the labours of the meaneſt among them. 8 


Valerius frequently made one at their diverſions, bn 20 


whether Wreſtling or Running, and did not diſ- © 33. 
dain to enter ho lifts with a common ſoldier. 

He always kept his temper, and, whether victo- 
rious or vanquiſhed in theſe exerciſes, his coun- 
tenance never changed. He was continually be- 
ſowing favours, but with a juſt regard to times 


and perſons. He was eaſy in his private conver- 


ation, , and gave every man full liberty to ex- 
preſs lis ſentiments in his own manner; but as 
for himſelf, he ever maintained a certain digni- 
ty in his diſcourſes, It was natural for Troops 
to love and reſpect a General of this character. 
They march d out of the camp with a more than 
uſual ardour for victory. 

When the two armies were drawn up, and fac'd | 
each other, their numbers appear'd to be pretty 
equal, The battle was fought with wonderful 
reſolution on both ſides ; but the Samnites began 
at length to give ground, when the night put 
an end to the conflict, The Romans had never 


engaged with more ſtubborn enemies, and per- 


haps would not have known that they had gained 


much advantage, if the Samnites had not deſerted 
N Las in the night, 
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212 The Roman Hiſtory. Bock III. 
Year of 6. II. BUT whilſt Valerius was gindlifing his 
ROME courage in Campania, his Collegue Cornelius Coſſus, 
Bef. J. C. who had been advantageouſly poſted near Saticula 
£4. + on the confines of Samnium, left his camp (for 
forty-two. what reaſon is unknown) and marched his Troops 
Tam through a mountainous country into a foreſt, all 
8 the roads of which were narrow, and out of which 
Livy, B. . there was but one paſſage, and that through a 
c. 3+ deep valley. It was not in his power to alter his 
march, when he diſcover'd, that both the wood 

and the valley were lined with Samnites, and that 

he was in a manner ſurrounded by the enemy. 

In this diſtreſs P. Decius Mus, a Legionary Tri. 

bune, propoſed to the Conſul to detach him with 

the Principes and Haſtati of one Legion, to take 
poſſeſſion of an emihence which overlook'd the 
Samnites, and which they had neglected. He 

added, When you ſee me poſted there, continue your 

march, without fear, through the valley ; the eneny 

vill not dare to attack you while they are expoſed i 

eur darts. The Conſul approved of the motion. 

Decius was not diſcover'd by the enemy till he 
had juſt gain'd the eminence ; and then the San- 
nites were in ſuch a ſurpriſe, that they could come 

to no determination what to do, whether to at- 
tack the Conſul, or Decius. In the mean time, 
Cornelius took advantage of their irreſolution, and 
"marched through the valley without moleſtation; 

and ſoon after the night came on. 

Decius had at firſt expected to be attacked by 
tte enemy on his hill; and hoped by the advan- 
35 tage of the ground to be able to withſtand them. 
| | When 
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When he found that they neither came to aſſhil Year of 


him, nor yet raiſed any Works between him and os by 
them, he aſſembled his ſoldiers, and exhorted 1772 J. C. 
them not to follow the enemy's example, but to hundred 
ſorm ſome deſign with expedition, and to exe- r. —" 
cute it with courage. Then while itwas yet day- ach os 
light, changing his habit with a private ſoldier, Feng. 
and being accompanied by his Centurions, whom x 
he made do the like, that the enemy might not 
diſtinguiſh them to be Officers, he took a view Livy, B. 7. 
of all the avenues to the hill, and placed centi- 35* 
nels at them, with orders to return filently to 

the main body, at the ſecond watch of the night. 
When at that hour all his men were re- aſſem- 

bled, he laid before them the neceſſity of leav- 

ing the place where they were, and put it to the 

vote, whether to ſtay for day- light, or march off 
immediately, and force a way through the'ene+ 

my, while they were aſleep. The latter being e. 36. 
univerſally approved, Decius led his troops down 

from the rock in great ſilence ; but when they 

had got half way through the enemy's camp, a 

Roman ſoldier ſtruck his foot againſt the buckler 

of a Samnite, and the noiſe awakening a centinel, 

he gave the alarm in that quarter. The Sam- 

tes ran to arms, without knowing whether it 

were Decius with his troops, the Conſul with his 

amy, or ſome Samnite of the camp, who had 
diſturbed their reſt. In the midſt of this un- 

certainty, Decius order'd his men to give a great 
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ſhout, which ſo increaſed the conſternation of the 
ran- Somnites, that they were in a manner frozen with 
em. fear, and the Romans eaſily made their eſcape, | 
hen P 3 When 
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' Year of When they were come near the Con/u?s camp, 


ROME 


CCCCX. 
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Decius commanded them to halt: I is not fit, ſaid 


2 he, that after ſo glorious an exploit you ſhould- enter 


hundred 


the camp in filence and darkneſs, re yourſelves there. 


forty-two. fore bert till the light returns. The next morning 


K's | 
Contul- 


ſhip, 


Derius and his troops marched into the camp, with 
the acclamations of the army, who called them 


their Freſervers, and gave thanks to the Gods 


for their happy return. But when the Conſul 


F (ing ſummon'd all his ſoldiers to hear his ha- 


rangue) was beginning to make the Panegyrick 


of Decius, this brave Tribune adviſed- him, in- 


| ſtead of loſing time in Panegyricks, to march a- 


way immediately, and ſurpriſe the camp of the 
enemy, who, in all probability, had ſent out de- 


tachments in queſt of him. This advice was 


Livy, B. 7. 
C. 37» 


Au). Gel, 
B. 5. 


followed; the Romans ſurpriſed the Samnites ſcat- 


ter d about the hills and woods, and purſued 


them into their camp, where — 4 e of 


them were cut to pieces. 
This ſucceſs added much to the mY of De- 
eius who was honour'd with all the military re- 


. wards that were ever given to a Subaltern. Be- 


fide a Crown of Gold, he received from the Ge- 
neral a preſent of an hundred Oxen, and a white 
Bull with gilded horns. As for the ſoldiers of 
his detachment, the Conſul, in recompence of 
their merit, aſſigned them a double quantity of 
Corn, not only for the preſent, but during life, 
and he 1 n of them two 0 Saga *. The ar- 


* The * of the 7 Today 3 habit, open from 
BY to bottom, and uſually 8 on the right ſhoulder — 
a buck 


— 
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my likewiſe ſhewed their gratitude to their deli- 
verer, by putting on his head an Ob/edional 
Crown®. And laſtly his own detachment, which 
he had brought ſafely out of the danger into 
which he had led them, beſtowed a mark of di- 
ſtinction on their leader, and crowned him with a 
Civick Crown, or a Crown of Oak-leaves, which 
was deemed the moſt honourable of all rewards. 
Thus adorn'd with three Crowns, he offered up 
his white Bull in ſacrifice to Mars, and diſtributed 
his hundred Oxen among the companion of his 
danger, and ſharers of his glory. | 

$. III. BUT the campaign was not yet ended. 


The Samnites having recover'd their courage, and 


raiſed new forces, appeared before Suęſſula, a 
town ſituated between Nala and Capua. Valerius 


march'd againſt them, and when he came within 


a ſmall diſtance of them, incamp'd his troops 


within as narrow a compaſs as he poſſibly could, 


and by this he deceiv'd the enemy ; for they ta- 


king a view of his camp, and finding it ſo ſmall, 


imagined the Romans to be but weak in num- 


a buckle, or claſp. It was not different in ſhape from the 
Chlamys of the Greeks, and the Paludamentum of the Generals. 
The only difference between them was, that the Paludamen- 
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tum was made of a richer ſtuff, was generally of a purple co- 


lour, and both longer and fuller than the Sagum. The ad- 
Joining Plate will ſhew the form of this garment, which the 
Latin authors call Sagum, and Chlamys, and Paludament um. 


d It was cuſtomary among the Romans for the garriſon of a 


beſieged place to crown the General who came to its relief, 
and raiſed the fiege, with a Chaplet or Garland made of the 


| Graſs growing in the place, It was called Corona 9 


bis, 4 Gell, 1 "9 C. 6. 
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ber, and thereſres; full of confidence, ofter'd 
them battle. Valerius kept cloſe within his in- 
trenchments, and made ſuch a ſhew of fear, that 
the Samnite ſoldiers were for immediately forcing 
his lines. However the officers reſtrained their 
impetuoſity; and believing that the Romans muſt 
ſoon want proviſions, they judged it a wiſe part to 
continue quiet in their camp, and watch them, 
not reflecting that the Romans were in a friend's 
country, whoſe intereſt it was to ſupport them. 
In ſhort, the Samnites themſelves were the firſt 
who wanted neceſſaries, and were obliged to ſend 
out large detachments to convoy proviſions to 
their camp. Valerius obſerving this, ſeized the 


moment when the greater part of the enemy's 


troops were diſperſed about the country, attack- 
ed their camp, forced it, made a great ſlaughter 
there, and then with his cavalry chaced the ſe- 
veral parties that were abroad foraging. In this 
action the Romans took one hundred and ſeventy 
ſtandards from the enemy. 

The ſucceſſes of Valerius and Cornelis (to 
whom the Senate decreed the honours of the 
TRIiumen) made the Republick reſpected a- 
broad; the Faliſci enter'd into a treaty of alliance 
with her, and that whole Lucumony of Hetruria 
became Roman. The Latines, who had ſtood 
neuter to ſee the event of the war, commenced 
hoſtilities againſt the. Peligni (a Sammie, nation) 


as it were to aſſiſt the Romans; and laſtly, the 


Carthagimians ſent a compliment of congratula- 
tion to the Republick, with a preſent of a Gold 


crown of twenty-five pounds weight to Jupiter 


<4 ED EMS, -y 


Chap. IX. The Roman Hiſtory. 
Capitolinus, by way of thankſgiving for her victo- 
ries. 


the number of Romans able to bear arms amoun- 
ted to 160,000, 


CHAP. Ix. 


in Capua all the winter, plot to make that de- 


meaſures taken by one of the Conſuls, to defeat 
this ſcheme, occaſion a deſertion. The deſerters 
are joined by great numbers of malecontents from 


find employ'd in buſbandry, to be their leader. 


to march an army againſt the mutineers. He 
meets them eight miles from Rome, and prevails 
with them to ſubmit ; yet they, befides pardon, 
obtain How conceſſions from the Republick. 


HE Conſuls for the new year were C. Mar- 


dignity a fourth time) and Q: Servilius Abala, a 
Patrician, The latter incamped the army allotted 
him in the neighbourhood of Rome, while the for- 
mer marched with another into Campania. A 
body of Romans had, at the requeſt of the Cam- 
fanians, been left in Capua all the winter to de- 
fend them from the enemies incurſions. When 


aeration in thoſe ſoldiers of the Republick.  Diſ- 
; ; cipline 


Valerius Corvus 7s b:reupon named Dictator, 


cius Rutilus, a Plebeian, (now raiſed to that 


SHF= 


Year of 
ROME 


. CCC CX. 
By a Cenſus taken this year it month that Bef. J. C. 


Three 
hundred 


| _ forty two. 


Some Bi of Roman ſoldiers, who bad Jain left Chron. 


lghtful City their own, and 10 ſettle there, The 


Rome. They ferce an old ſoldier, whom they 


ſhip. 


Livy, B. 7. 


c. 38, 39, 
&c. 


Marius arrived in that City, he perceived a great 
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cipline had been neglected; their auſterity of 
manners was changed into effeminacy, and their 
ſobriety into intemperance. The charms of the 


climate and the air, which they breathed in idle- 


neſs, had ſo far bewitched them, that they did not 
care to hear their own country mentioned ; and 


the leſs, as at home they were oppreſſed by their 


creditors. They Had enter'd into a plot among 


themſelves, to driye the natives qut of Campania, 


ſeize it for their own poſſeſſion, and ſettle there. 
Marcius was informed of all this; and as he was a 
man of great experience and prudence, he made 
uſe of the gentleſt methods to «induce them to 
drop their deſign. He check'd the ſedition for 
the preſent, by indulging them in the hope that 
they might put their ſcheme in execution when- 


; wy they pleaſed : For he cauſed a rumour to 


be ſpread, that they ſhould ſpend the following 
winter in the ſame places. This hope prevailed 
likewiſe among the other Romans diſperſed up 


| and down in Campania. In the mean time he 


Livy, B. T» 


8.39 


contrived, under various pretences, to ſend away 


the moſt factious, at firſt one by one, and after- 


. wards by whole Coborts; yet ſo, that no ſoldier 


was diſmiſſed with diſgrace. But at length the 


Troops obſerved the General's conduct, and pe- 


netrated into his intentions. They preſently 


imagined, that their companions. had been tried 


and condemn'd at Rome, and that they them- 


ſelves muſt undergo the ſame fate. In this ap- 
prehenſion, the firſt expedient that occurr'd to 


them was deſertion; and the ſoldiers of one Co- 


bort were ſo bent upon it, that they ſtrait 2 
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| ed away, and poſted themſelves near Auxur in 
Lautule, which was the name the Romans gave 
to the narrow paſs there, between the ſea on 
one fide,” and high mountains on the other. To 
theſe deſerters all thoſe whom the Conſul! had dif- 
miſſed, or who were oppreſſed by debts, reſort- 


ed; and new deſertions following cloſe upon the 


firſt, the malecontents in a little time increaſed to 
a moderate army. But ſtill they were at a loſs for 


a leader. To ſupply this want, they ſurpriſed 
by night in his bed one T. Quinctius (an eminent 


Cider, who had retired from publick life to his 


farm) and forced him to go along with them, 
and lead them as their General to Rome. 
© The City was fo terrified at the approach of 
theſe Mutineers, that the Republick had recourſe 
to her uſual remedy 1 in great emergencies; the 


Conſuls named a Dictator. Valerius Corvus was 


the man pitch'd upon, and he, at the head of an 
my, met the Rebels eight miles from Rome, 
in the Appian Way. The Dictator had alwa 
diſtinguiſh'd himſelf by a tender love for his oF. pi 
diers; and theſe very Mutineers were a part of <: 
the ados army which he had commanded 
the laſt year. He endeavoured therefore to bring 
them back to their duty by gentle methods; and, 


advancing i into the middle ſpace between the two 


armies, expoſtulated with them in the ſofteſt 
terms on their ſtrange and unaccountable beha- 
viour, ſo contrary not only to the tender regard 
they owed their country, but even to the grate- 
ful returns which he himſelf might have expected 
from them, conſidering how a. re had ever 


been 
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Year of been for their intereſts, and with what conde- 


Scl ſcenſion and kindneſs he had always treated them 


Bef. J. . in the higheſt ſtations to which he had been pro- 
hundred, moted, as well as in his private capacity. He 


orty-one. told them, that his prayer to the Gods before he 
left Rome had not been to conquer them in bat- 
Conful- tle, but to reconcile them to their country; and 


* 21 that he was ſo far from deſiring to reduce them 


by force of arms, that if they reſolved to fight, 

they muſt be the firſt to ſound the trumpet for 

the charge, and muſt begin the attack too, be- 

fore he would draw his ſword againſt them. 
Then. addreſſing himſelf to Quinctius, Whe- 

« ther it be willingly or by force, T. Qulixc- 

„ Tus, that you are engaged on that fide, you 
& will do well, in caſe of a battle, to retire into 
«the hindmoſt ranks ; it will be leſs diſhonour- 

e able for you even to turn your back, and fly 

ce before your fellow-citizens, than to fight a. 

* gainſt your country. But if it be only in or- 

der to peace and reconciliation that you appear 
& at the head of your party, you may conſiſtently 
with your honour and duty continue there to 
e be their interpreter. Speak then, make your 
its « demands, aſk any conditions that are reaſon- 
able, and they ſhall be granted. Nay, it will 


be better to grant you even unreaſonable 


& terms, than that we ſhould begin a deteſtable 
| « « Civil War, and Romans imbrue their hands in 
* Roman blood,” ? 
Livy, B.. Valerius had 50 ſooner ended, than Vuindlius 
*. turning to the rebels, told them with tears in his 


: eyes, that he could be of no ſervice to their cauſe, 
7 | volts 


Book III. 
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Chap. IX. The Roman Hiſtory. 
unleſs in obtaining for them an advantageous 
peace; and he adviſed them to put themſelves 
intirely into the hands of the Di#ator, who had 
a fatherly affection for them, and leave it to him 
to manage their intereſts ar Rome. This motion 
was followed by a ſhout of approbation ; and 
then the Di#ator having given the-Mutineers 
hopes of all reaſonable conceſſions, return'd to 
the City, and obtain'd from the Senate an Act of 


Grace, which was afterwards confirm'd by the 


People in Comitia. And in the ſame aſſembly, 
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and at the requeſt of the Rebels, were paſſed 


ſome new Military Laws, which revenge alone 


inſpir d them to demand. Particularly they in- 


ſiſted, that the pay of the Cavalry ſhould be redu- 


ced; and this becauſe not one ſingle man of that 
corps had joined them in their revolt. Some au- 
thors ſay, that at this time all uſury was aboliſh'd 
in Rome, by a Law made at the motion of Genu- 
dus, a Tribune of the People; and that the Com- 
mons paſs'd likewiſe theſe other Laws; That 
no man ſhould have the ſame office twice within 


ten years, or poſſeſs two different offices in the 


fame year; and, that the two Conſuls might be 
both choſen out of the Plzbeians. If theſe articles 
were obtained at this time, it is evident, that the 
Rebel army muſt have been exceedingly formid- 


| able. Livy tells us, that the hiſtorians differ i in 
moſt of the circumitances of . event. 


CHAP. 


Livy, B. 7. 
C. 42. 
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CHAP. x. 


$. I. Privernum revolts, but is quickly. reduced 

| The Samnites turn their arms once more againſt 
Thbe Sidicini, who being refuſed ſuccour by the 
Senate at Rome, give themſelves to the Latines, 

. already in arms, The Campanians join the La- 
tines. An army formed of theſe three nations en- 
ters Samnium. F. II. The Samnites /end an 
embaſſy to the Republick to complain of ber ff 

. Fering the Latines and Campanians to commit 
Hoſtilities in Samnium. They receive an unſa- 

_ tisfattory anſwer. (Alexander King of Epirus, 
uncle of Alexander the Great, comes into Italy, 

and concludes 4 treaty of friendſhip with Rome.) 

F. III. The Latines demand of the Romans 4 

be condition of renewing the alliance between the 
two nations, That one of the Conſuls and half 

of the Senate of Ram: be for the future choſen 

out of the LaTines. This demand is rejected, 

and war is declared. F. IV. Manlius and De- 

cius, the. two Conſuls, have one and the ſame 

- + dream concerning the event of the war. F. V. 
Manlius canſes bis own ſon to be beheaded, for a 

* breach of diſcipline F. VI. The Romans come 

. 40 @ battle with the Latines. Decius, zo ſecure 
be viftary to his troops, devates himſelf to death. 
The Latines are totally routed. Manlius gives 

| them @ ſecond — after which both they 
and the Campanians ſubmit, F. VII. The next 
year, T. Emilius, tbe Patrician Conſul, be- 


ing directed by the Senate to name a Dictator, in 
4 names 
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names Q. Publilius, bis Plebeian Collegue; 
_ "_ ſome new laws in favour of the Ple- 


F. VIII. The Romans determine the 


fate — the ſeveral conquered cities. The La- 


tines, from being Allies, are made Subjects ef 


. Rome, 
G1. # HUS was wnuiliny re-eſtabliſhed 
in Rome; but the condeſcenſions 
n to DT and the war in which the Re- 
publick was engaged with the Samnites, induced 
ſome of her neighbours to fall off from her alli- 


Plautius Hipſæus and L. Amilius Mamercinus, 
made it appear, by their revolt, that the dread of 
her power was diminiſhed. . However, the Con- 
ful Plautius, without difficulty, ſubdued theſe E- 
nemies : He defeated them in battle, took Pri- 
vernum, and, though he reſtored it to the inha- 
bitants, deprived them of two thirds of their 
Lands, and placed a ſtrong garriſon in the town. 

Thence he marched againſt the Yolſci of Antium, 
and had a bloody engagement with them near Sa- 
tricum ; A ſudden ſtorm put an end to it before 
victory had declared for either ſide, It was the 
purpoſe of the Romans to renew the fight the 
next day; but the Autiates having numbered 


ance... The Privernates, in the Conſulſbip of C. 
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their dead, and being diſheartened by the great 


loſs of men they had ſuſtained, retired in the 
night to Antium, with the ſame haſte as if they 
bad been vanquiſhed in the battle. | 
The other Conſul, Amilius, who led his forces 
into >the country of the Samnites, and laid it waſte, 


met 
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met with no oppoſition : They ſued to him for 
a peace. He referred the Ambaſſadors to the 
Senate, of whom they requeſted two things; 


— peace with Rome, and permiſſion to make war on 


forty. 


the Sidicini. Both theſe requeſts they obtained; 


and the Roman army returned home, after receiv. 


ing from the Samnites a year's pay and three months 


. proviſions, purſuant to their agreement with the 
Conſul, when he granted them a truce till their 


ambaſſadors ſhould come back from Rome. 


And now the Samnites turned their forces 4 


gainſt the Sidicini. Theſe, after the example of 
the Campanians in the like diſtreſs, had recourſe to 
the Roman Republick for protection, offering to 
make an abſolute ſurrendry to her of their Coun- 


* try and their Liberty: But the Senate with ſcorn 


rejected the offer as made too late, and as the 


mere effect of extreme neceſſity : Whereupon 


the Sidicini immediately gave themſelves to the 


Latines, who, of their own motion, had already 


taken arms to attack the Szmmites. Nor did the 


Campanians forbear to join the Latines in this war, 


ſo much deeper an impreſſion did their minds 


retain of the injuries they had' received from the 
Samnites, than of the benefits "ny had received 
from the Romans. 

A conſiderable army, formed out of theſe three 


nations, entered Sammnium, laying waſte all before 


them ; and in ſome ſlight engagements they had 
the advantage: Nevertheleſs their commander, 


who was a Latine, not caring to leſſen his ſtrength 


{deſtined to more important ſervice) 905 too fre- 


quent 


777 GGG ͤ 0 %%% / 
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quent ſkirmiſhes, withdrew his forces very ſoon XN ME! 
out of the enemies country. ccccxn. 


5. II. THE retreat of the eee gave Bef. J C. 
the Samnites an opportunity of ſending Ambaſſa- hundred | 
drs to Rome: Who, when admitted by the Se- . 
nate to an audience, complained of their hard Rad x, 
fortune, in that they ſuffered no leſs fince their eng)? - 
alliance with the Romans, than they had done 
when in enmity with them; and humbly prayed, 
chat the Romans would be ſatisfied with having 
ſnatched out of their hands a certain victory over 
the Campanians and Sidicin, and not ſuffer them 
aſs to be ſubdued by thoſe the moſt baſe and 
cowardly People of all Tay. They added, Fb“ 
Latines and Campanians are ſubjelt to you, why 
r you forbid them to enter aur country in d Bo- 
file manner? I they are rebels, why don't you chaff 
tiſe them ? Thele queſtions puzzled the Senators, 
unwilling to own that they had no longer any | 
power over the Latines, and fearing 4 
fie to alienäte them intirely by a cenſtire on 
their proceedings. © The Conſul Plaurius tliete-· 
fore in the name of the Senate gave this ambigy- 
ous anfwer' The Campanians are our ſubje®s, and 
we. will force them 10 defift from troubling you: But, 
a; for the Latines, they are not reſtrained by our 
Treaty of Alliance with them from making war a» Livy, B. i. 
gant whom thty pleaſe : An anſwer which as it left 
the Sammites in a melancholy uncertainty with re- 
lation to the intentions of the Republick, fo it 
wholly alienated the Campanians by the menace ix 
contained; and, as for the Latines, they grew ſo 
proud upon it, as to imagine they could now de- 
Vox. III. Q mand 
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mand nothing which the Romans would dare to re- 
fuſe. Under colour of preparing to carry on the 

war with the Samnites; they convened frequent aſ- 
ſemblies of their Chiefs, where, they formed de- 
ſigns. againſt Rome, in all which the Campanians 
took part. The Raman Senate, though the con- 


| federates uſed; all, endeayqurs to keep, their con- 
” ſultations: ſecret, received full information af 
what. was deing; and, to the end that the Con- 
fuls who would have the management of fo im. 
por rtant a war, n might b be the ſooner. in commiſſion, 
bes Fathers obliged the e preſent to abdicate before 
xpiration of fates year: And, becauſe it was 


al whether theſe Conſuls quitting their Ma. 


| cy before the uſual time, could, conſiſtently 


with, true religion, hold the Comtie for elecling 
ic 5 the government yu reduced to 


v0 12 


n 5 f f. N Acid. US (the 1 e 


8 convened. the Cencuries, hey choſe. © 


A third 
time. 


* 
1 
* 


4: 


* Targuarus and Decius, Mys, to be Canjul 
for. the. new year:. And;now, although the B. 
Mans had no. doubt. of the Seh en of their d. 
Hes, and eſpecially of the. Kefir yet the Can. 


1 bel us by intake, 48 Dads 4% thi)" that Ala 
ander King of Epirus, and brother of ehe, mother of 


Alan the Great, ce ar 1his din into Fray, and would 
' | probably have/attacked-the Romarr, had he ſucceeded in his 


kit enterpriſes, Aulus Gellius (B. 17. c. 21,) reports that this 
prince uſed to ſay, that the country he propoſed to conquer 
was 2 country of Mex; whereas the provinces which his ne- 
e ee fubdue "ts" ane by Wants 
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ſeript Fathers cited ten of the chief leaders of the 
Latines to appear at Rome, to receive the orders 
of the Republic. The Latines had choſen them - 
ſelves two Pretors, or Preſidents of their: great 
Council (who were likewiſe to be the managers 


of the war) L. Aunius and L. Numicius, the one 


a native of Setiu, the other of Circeii, two Roman 
colonies, Theſe men being Ep ſumimmed 
by name, aſſembled the Council, i 

them with the ſummons, pointed out the heads 
upon which they preſumed their examination 
would turn, and aſked what anſwer they ſhould 
make to the Raman Senate. The members of the 
Diet were divided in opinion; upon which Amius 
in a long harangue laid before them their o 


ſtrength and flauriſning canditionʒ the credit they 


had with their neighbours, ſo as to be able to en- 
gage even the Roman colonies in their cauſe; the 
preſent weakneſs of the Republic, ſufficiently 
diſcovered in the anſwer given by the Senate to 
the Samnite Deputies; and in concluſion exhorted 


the aſſembiy to ſtake off all dependance upon 


Rome, and even to refuſe an alliance with Het, 


unleſs ſhe would conſent, that one of her Conſuls 


and the half of her Senate ſhould for the future 
be choſen out of the Latines : And he offered to 
go in perſon to Rome, and make this demand in 
the preſence of the 2 and even —y 
Jupiter Capitolinus himſelf. 

This motion being univerſally N An- 
nus with nine more Ambaſſadors appear'd* ſoon 
after in preſence of the Conſcript Fathers aſſem- 
yt in the Copitol. The Conſul Manlius poke 
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Year of firſt, and in the name of the Senate forbad the 
| — Latines to make war war. againſt the Samnites. To 
3 C. this Aunius, more like a conqueror who had taken 
| hundred the Capitol by force of arms, than an Ambaſſador 
dme, Protected by the law of nations, anſwer d, That 
the Romans had choſen an ill time to give their orders 
Con. mi ſucb an arbitrary manner, when'the Latines were 
air. in nothing inferior to them. © That in à union be- 
a Wa turn wo nations,” where the ſtrength on both ſides 
mat equi, ibe authority likewiſe ' ſhould be equally 
foared; and then he made the demand before- 
mentioned: which ſo highly provoked the Conſul, 
a man no leſs haughty and paſſionate than the La. 
tine Prator, that not being able to contain his an- 
ger, he loudly declared, That if tbe Cunſcript Fa- 
tber ſbouid ever full intu ſuch a madneſs, as to re- 
ceive the law from a Citizen of Setia, be would him- 
Jelf enter the Senate-houſe ſword in band, and kill eve- 
19 Latine be fbould find there, Then turning to 
the ſtatue of Jupiter, he invoked the God to be 
| witneſs of the pride and ingratitude of the Latines. 
Liry,B.s. The reſt of the Senators joined their exclamations 
6. full of diſdain to thoſe of the Conſul; while Ani- 
1, as ſome ſay, in return to their repeated invo- 
cations of the Gods, who had been witneſſes of the 
leagues and treaties between the Republick and 
9 voice, and ſcoffed at the 
Kamas Jupiter. Certain it is, that he left the 
Senate houſe in a rage, and retired with ſuch pre- 
cipitation, that ſtumbling at the threſhold of the 
da)/oor he fell from the top of the ſteps to the bot- 
tom. and for ſome time lay ſenſeleſs. Maniius 
. by the Senate 8 order, to diſmiſs the Am- 

: 5 baſſadors, 
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baſſadors, and ſeeing Annius proſtrate on the Year of | 
ground, loudly broke out into theſe expreflions: — 
It goes well! '— Gods ! You begin a boly war | — Ret: Bef. 2 
Yes, There is a Power above! Thou baſt a Being, 2 | 
Great Jupiter! And it is not without reaſon that 2 | 
we have conſecrated this temple to thee, as the Fa- | 
ther of Gods and Men ! —— Why, Romans, Why, 125th 
Conſcript Fathers, do we delay one moment to take thip, .. 
arms, toben te have the Gods for our leaders? 1 
will lay the legions of the Latines as low, as tbeir 
Ambaſſador now lies before you. Theſe words, 
highly applauded by the People, raifed ſach a 
| ſpirit in them, that the care af the Magiſtrates, 
rather than any regard to the law of Nations, 
preſerved the Ambaſſadors from being inſulted 
at their departure. 
$. IV. THE Senate having paſſed a decree 
for a war with the Latines, the Conſuls raiſed 
two armies, marched them through the Coun- 
tries of the Marci and Peligni, and being joined 
by the Samnites, incamped in the neighbourhood 
of. Capua, where the forces of the Latines and 
their Confederates were aſſembled. The night 
following, Manlius and Decius are faid to have 
ſeen, in their ſleep, a man of a gigantick ſtature 
and majeſtick look, who told them, That the vic- 
tory was decreed to that army of the two, whoſe Ge» 
neral ſhould devote himſelf to the Du Manes. As AF 
ſoon as it was day the Conſuls communicated 
their dreams to each other; expiatory ſacrifices 
were offered to avert the anger of the Gods; and 
the Aruſpices being conſulted, pretended to make 
9p r in the entrails of the victims, as - 


"Vp | con- 


* 
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Hereupon, the Lieute- 
nants, and the Tribunes of the ſoldiers, being called 
together, the will of the Gods was imparted to 
them, leſt the voluntary death (not known to be 


ſuch) of a Conſul ſhould ſtrike a terror into the 


army; and it was agreed between the two Con- 


ſuls, that he, whoſe troops ſhould firſt give way, 


ſhould ruſh into the midſt of the enemy's battali- 
ons, and devote himſelf to certain _ to {ave 


his country. 


9. V. IN the ſame council of war it was deter- 
min'd, that the ancient ſtrict diſcipline ſhould be 
obſerved, and that no officer or ſoldier ſhould _ 
dare to fight with -the enemy out of his 50 


| and this was proclaimed through all the camp; 


Livy, B. 8. 
C. 7. 


precaution extremely neceſſary at this time, — 
the Romans were at war with the Latines, with 


whom they were perſonally acquainted (having 
often ſerved together) who ſpoke the ſame lan- 
guage, were arm'd after the ſame manner, and 


| obſerv'd the ſame way of fighting, and of mar- 


ſhalling their troops. It happened ſoon after, 
that young Manlius, the Conſul's fon, being at 
the head of a detachment of horſe, mer an advan- 
ced ſquadron of the enemy, whoſe Commander 
knowing him, challenged him to ſingle combat. 
Manlius piqued in point of honour, and forget- 


ting the late order of the Generals, accepted the 


„ kilbd his adverſary, ſtript him of his 


armour, and, loaded with the glorious ſpoils, came 


ſtrait to his father's tent: Father,” 7 have follow- 
ed ycur example,” and proved myſelf your ſon : I was 


n like Jou, ” an entry 10 fingle combat; 
5 I have 


* — a= DAv  . cms CTY .» 


3 and is herb e ee Year of 
The Conful turned his back upon his. fon, © SME 
Hear the troops to be aſſembled, and then in E!. C 
their preſence made him this reply: Since yor, or hf 
Titus Manlius, in contempt of the Conſular Dignity —_ TO 
and the Authority of 4 Father, and in contradiflion ———— 


10 my expreſs orders, have been ſo raſh as ia lende . 


— to fight the enemy; ſince you have deftroy- thip. - 
ed, as far as in you lay, that Military Dicipline 
which bas been hitherto the ſupport of. the Roman 
People, and reduced me to the bard neceſſity of for- 
getting myſelf and mine, or the regard I owe to the 
publick intereft, Rome muſt not ſuffer the puniſh- 
ment of your fault; we muſt expiate it ourſelves.- A 
fad example ſhall we be, but a wholeſome one to the _ 


youth of the Roman Soldiery. As for me, bath the = 


innate affettion of a Father for a Son, and that ſpe- 

timen which thou, deceived by a vain appearance of 
honour, haſt given of thy valour, -move me exceed- 

ingly: But fince either the Conſular Authority maſt 

be eftabliſhed by thy death, or quite deſtroyed by thy 
impunity, I cannot think, if there be any of the Man 
lian Blood in thee, thou wilt be batkward ta repair 
the breach' thou baſt made in the Military Diſcipline, 

.by undergoing the puniſhment due to thy coffence. 

This ſaid, he order'd * the Lidtors to tie him to a 
ſtake and ſtrike off his head. All. preſent were 
ſtunnꝰ d at the cruel ſentence, as if it had been pro- 
nounced againſt themſelves; and if they continu- 


ed quiet, it was more out of fear and aſtoniſh- 


ment than modeſty. And no ſoaner was the 


FF 7. due ad crowned bs fon , 
a8 a Vier, | 


Q4 young 
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855 6 out, than, coming to themſelves, they vented 
1 C. their anger in imprecations and invectives againſt 
hundred the Father: But, as to the ſon, they covered his 
— dead body with the ſpoils of the Latine, whom 
be had vanquiſhed, and expreſſed: their affection 
15th for him by the moſt pompous obſequies which 
they could, in the field, perform to his honour. 
Extreme and exceſſive doubtleſs was this ſeverity 
of Manlius : Nevertheleſs, it had this good effect, 
that it made his army wonderfully tractable for 
the future, and ſtrictly obſervant of diſcipline, 
which proved of great moment in the general 
engagement with the enemy a few days after. 
Livy,B. 2. F. VI. THE Romans on a day of battle drew 


4 1 5 up their ſoldiers in three lines, diſtinguiſh'd by 


the names of the HasTaT1, the PrINTIPES, and 
the TRIARII. 
The HasTar1, * compoſed the firſt line, 
had ow en en the er 
PF hich they bore. 
Varro, 3. The PRM eis, who cis fond line, 
ES Were ſo call'd becauſe originally they were placed 
<P in the front of the battle, and began the attack; 
and in thoſe times they were get the richeſt 
| andthe nobleſtof the E youth. \They fought 
with ſwords. | 
The Tr1ar were fs WY becauſe hy 
- made the Third line. They were commonly ve- 
" terans,. or FO 0 ſoldiers, the main ſtrength 


| 2 Mr. Forks thinks it probable, ta this va before ce 
* jnflitution of the Ag. PP 
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and hopes of their party. They bore che; jave- Fg - 
lin called Pilum, whence they had the name of CCCCx1ll, 


Pilani Milites; and for the ſame reaſon the ſol- r G 


diers of the two lines before them had that of Au- hundred. 
tepilani *. N 


Originally 

© How differen ty ſoever the Haftati, Principes, and Triarii 82 
might be arm'd in theſe times, they afterwards bore much ſhip. 
the ſame arms ; and therefore Polybius has not divided them 
in his deſcription, but ſpeaks of them all together, 

In Polybius's time, a Lagion of 4000 men had 600 Triarii, 
1200 Principes, and as many Haſlati; the reſt were VExLIIT ES. 
If the Legion happen d to be more numerous; each of the 
three laſt corps was increaſed in proportion, but the Tala- 
11 never exceeded 60. | 

TheVEL1Tes were commonly young men of mean condi. 
tion; they had their name à Yolando, or 4 i Velecitate, from 
their ſwiftneſs or expedition. They hover d in looſe order 
before the army. Their arms were - 

The Spaniſþ Sword, which the Romans thought of the- 
beſt ſhape and temper, and fitteſt for execution, being ſome- 
thing. like the Turiiſb Scymitar, but more ſharp at the point. 

ſoldiers wore it on their right fide. 

Hufe, or light and ſlender javelins. Each man had foren. 

Parma, a kind of round buckler 3 feet in diameter, of 
wood cover'd with leather. 

Galerus, a light caſque for their head, „ 
the kin of ſome wild beaſt. 

The arms of the HAsTATI, PaIixcirs, and Ta A811 
(beſide the ſword abovementioned) were the Scutum, the Pi- 
lam, the Galea, and the Lorica. 

The Scutum was a buckler ee the parts being join- 
ed together with little plates of iron, and the whole cover'd 
with a_bull's hide. An iron plate went about it without to 
keep off blows, and another within to hinder it fram taking 
ay damage by lying on the ground. In the middle was an 

ron Boſs: or Ino jutting out, very ſerviceable to glance of 
lones and darts, and ſometimes to preſs violently upon the 


enemy, and drive all before them. They are to be diſtin- 
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Originally each of theſe three lines was intire, 


there were no breaks or intervals between the 


Manipuli or companies that compoſed it; nor 
were there any void ſpaces left between the — 
3 


' guiſh'd from the Chpei, which were leſs, and quite round, 


belonging more properly to other nations, tho” for ſome lit- 
tle time uſed by the Romans. The Scuta themſelves were of 
two kinds; the Ovata and the Imbricata ; the former is a 
plain oval figure, the other oblong, and benditig inward 
like half a cylinder. Polybius makes the Scuta four feet long, 


and Plutarch * calls them , reaching down to the Feet. 


And *tis very probable that they cover'd almoſt the whole 
body, fince in Livy t we meet with ſoldiers who ſtood on 
the guard, ſometimes ſleeping with their head o on their ſhield, 
having fix d the other part of it on the earth. 

The Pilum was a miſſive weapon, which in a charge they 
darted at the enemy. It was commonly four-ſquare, but 
ſometimes round, compoſed of a piece of wood about three 
cubits long, and a flip of iron of the fame length, hooked 


and jagged at the end. They took abundance of care in join- 
ing the two parts together, and did it ſo-artificially, that 


*twould ſooner break in the iron itſelf than in the joint. 
Every man had two of thels Pile; ere 


allude to: tus 
eue, 
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2 new faſhion ; for before, where the wood was join'd to 


the iron, it was made faſt with two iron pins; now Marius 
e r are as it wn, mem, 


5 Phe, in F. A. + B, ad] oy” Plat, is Mor. 
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ſo that the whole body of infantry was cloſe and Vear of 
compact, like the Macedonian Phalanx. _ © E.OME 


But at the time of this war of the Romans with _—y J. C. 
te Latines, the method of marſhalling the troops hundred 


| | || thirty- 

oe Pos res fn 
| 115th 
_ A ooh 3 peg WF its ei contriving it ſo, that Denſul- 


when twas ſtuck in the enemies ſhield, it ſhould not ſtand juſtus 
out-right as formerly; but the wooden peg breaking, the Lipſius de 
iron ſhould bend, and fo the javelin ſticking faſt by its crook: Mul. Rom. 
ed point, ſhould weigh down the ſhield. E 
The Gala was a Head- piece, or Morrion, coming down to 
the ſhoulders, commonly of braſs. _ b 
The Lorica was a Brigandine, or Coat of Mail, cenerally 
made of leather, and work'd over with little hooks of iron, 
and ſometimes adorn'd with {mall | ſeales of thin Ok as we 
ind in * ; | 


Loricam conſertam hamis. En. iii. 467. 
And. * 
Nec 88 uam lorica fidelis & auro. 5 
| En. ix. 707. 


Sometimes the Likes were a ſort of Linen Caſſocks, ſuch 
a5 Cuetonius attributes to Galba, and like that of Alexander in 
Plutarch ;.. or thoſe of the Spaniſb troops deſcribed by Polybius 
in his account of the battle of Cane. 

The poorer ſoldiers, who were rated undgr a thouſand 
Drachms, inſtead of this Brigandine, wore a Pectorale or 
breaſt. plate of thin brals about twelve fingers ſquare; and 
thi, with what have been already deſcribed, render'd them 
compleatly armed; unleſs we add the Ocree, or Greaves, 
vhich they wore on their legs; which perhaps they borrowed 
(2s many other cuſtoms) from the Grecians, ſo well known by 
the title Of-—tuzrnuids; Aa. | 

In the elder times of the Romans, their horſe uſed only A 
round ſhield, with à helmet on their head, and a couple of 
javelins i in their hands, great part of their * being left 

with- 
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Year of Between the firſt and ſecond lines was a ſpace 
LOSS of fifty feet; and the Tr1ar were drawn up 


CCCcxiil. 

Bet-'J.C. at the diſtance of an hundred feet behind the 

hundred.  PrINcCIPES,. - 

— I And as ſpaces were left between the lines, ſo 
- likewiſe between the Man1euLt, or companies 


2 5b: of each line. But theſe openings were not ſo diſ- 


tip. poſed, as to yield a dire# paſſage to the enemy 
1 from the front of the army to the rear. The 


Manipuli of the ſecond line ſtood behind the o- 
| penings of the firſt, and the Manipuli of the third 
behind thoſe of the ſecond, fo that the order of 
the whole reſembled that of a Quincunx. 
When the HasrTaT1 happened to be aver- 
power d, they retired ſoftly toward the Px Nei- 
ys, fell into the intervals of their ranks, and to- 
gether with them renewed the fight. But if the 
PxixcirEs and the HasTaT1 thus joined were 
too weak to ſuſtain the fury of the battle, they 
all fell back into the wider intervals of the Tri- 
ARI; and then all together being united into a 
firm maſs, they made another effort much more 
us than any before: If this aſſault proved 
ineffectual, the day was intirely loſt as to the 
Foot, there being no farther reſerves *, 


without defence. But, as ſoon as they found the great in- 
conveniencies to which they were hereby expoſed, they be- 
gan to arm themſelves like the Grecian Horſe, or much like 
their own, Foot, only their ſhield was a little ſhorter and 
fquarer, and their lance or javelin thicker, with ſpikes at 
each end, that if one miſcarried, the other might be fervice- 
Able. Kenn, Antiq. P. II. B. IV. Ch. IX. 

. 3 of rallying thus by means of theſe open 


_ ings 
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Ley ſpeaks of the Roxari and the Acckx- 
x1, as two corps of troops that were a kind of 
ſupernumeraries to the TRIARII, but not ol 
ders equal to them for ſtrength or courage. 


In the middle of the ſpace between the PIN- 
cipxs and the TRIARII, 85 85 ſtood the Roman 
Eagles, the Conſuls and Lieutenant Generals 
took their poſts. Behind the Generals, the Tu 1 
un (while the Haſtati and Principes were fight- 
ing) kept firm. with their right knees on the 
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gwund, their great bucklers on their ſhoulders, | 


and reſting themſelves on their ſpears, which, 


pointing upwards, form d a kind of TONE be- 
fore them. 


As for the Roman 0 — on were - always | 


poſted, at the two corners of the army, like wings 
on a body, and. fought ſometimes on foot and 
ſometimes : on horſeback, like our Dragoons. At 


this time there were but 300 to a Legion of 


5000 Foot. Of four ſuch Legions and . 1200 
Horſe, the preſent army conſiſted, 

The Conſuls Manlius and Decius, before - 
drew their troops out of the camp, offer d ſacriſi- 


ings in the lines, ' has been reckoned almoſt che ol art and | 
| ferret of the Romas diſcipline, and it was almoſt impoſſible it 


ſhould prove unſucceſsful, if duly obſerved : For fortune, in 
every engagement, muſt have failed them three ſeveral times, 


1 ng 


before they could be routed; and the enemy muſt have had 


the ſtrength and reſolution to overcome them in three ſeveral 
encounters for the decifion of one battle; whereas moſt other 


nations, and even the Grecians themſelves, drawing up their | 


whole army as it were in one front, truſted themſelves and 
Noe yr et  Kennet's Antiq. 


ces 


The Roman lieg. Book II. 


Year of ces to the Gods. It is ſaid that the Aruſpex ſhew'q 
to Decius the liver of his victim wounded in the 
: friendly * fide (a bad omen for him ;) but declar- 
hundred | | ed that the beaſt had no other mark of being un- 
Thaw? acceptable to the Gods; and that, as to Manliug's 
victim, the ſigns were as favourable as could be 


_ wiſh'd. I enough, ſeid Dzcivs; all is well, if 
w Collegue bas engaged the Gods to be Propitiou to 
e 
When the day of battle came, Manlius com- 
manded the right wing, Decius the left. It was 
fought on both ſides at firſt with equal ſtrength 
and courage; but at length the Roman Haſtati of 
the left wing were forced to give ground, and re. 
tire into the intervals of the Principes. This diſ- 
advantage put Decius in mind of his agreement 
with his Collegue on occaſion of their. dreams 
He calld out therefore to Valerius the Pontifex 
Maximus, to perform on him the ceremony of 
Conſecration, in order to his Devotement to death 
to fave his Legions. Valerius bid him put on 
his Pretexta®, cover his head, put forth his 


hand under his robe to his chin, and then ſtand- 


ing with both his feet upon his javelin repeat af. 
ter him the following words: O Janus, Jupi- 
« fer, Father Mars, Quirinus, Bellona; O ye 
« Lares, ye Novenjiles ©," ye Deified 20 Heroes, 


I familiari farte. The other was. the i fide of 
the liver, where their Doom was to be read. 

d White Robe, bordered with purple. | 

| © Nine Deities, according to Varro, brought to Rome by the 

Sabines ; viz. Lara, Veſta, Minerva, Feronia, Concora, Good 

'k Faith, F. ortune, C Bance, Health. . . take * to be the 

nine Muſes, C,&R. 8 
Nee 4, « A 
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Chap. X. The Roman Hiſtory. 
dye Gods who have power over us and our ene- 


6. mies, ye Gods of Hell, I honour you, invoke dy 


« you, and humbly intreat you to proſper the 
« artns-of the Roman People, and to ſtrike their 
enemies with terror, affright, and death; and 
« J. 4 for tho er ob dne Reman Poopleiand 

their Legions devote myſelf, and with myſelf, . 
«. the- Legions and Auxiliaries of our enemies, to 


nen 


Earth.“ 
Having * this praper, 2 FOR 
ion do go in all haſte; and tell his Collegue Mas- 


the Nyman army. Then tucking up his robe, 


bus; chat he had devoted himſelf for the ſafety. of 
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and girding it about him, he mounted his horſe _ 


and rode full ſpeed; into the thickeſt of the ene · 
mies battalions. Ly ſays, that he appeared to 
them more than human, and that at the ſight of 
him, they ſeemed as if they were planet - ſtruck; 
and that he was no ſooner fallen to the ground 
wich numberleſs wounds, than the Latine Cohorts 


all around him- diſperſed themſelves * and fled, 


As for the Haſtati and Principes of the Roman left 


wing, they inſtantly. renewed the charge, like 
men who had juſt received the ſignal to begin the 
4 Cicero (B. 3. de Nat. Deor.) derides that ſuperſtitious 
credulity, which aſcribed ſuch wonderful effects to theſe 
Devorements: He could not conceive, how. men of ſenſe 
could form to themſelves” any ſuch beings as miſchievous 
Gods/-who thirſted after human blood.” 80 chat he looked 
on theſe voluntary Devotements as no more at bottom than he- 
wiek acts of valour, or the laſt efforts of Generals, who, when 
their trodps were didbeartrwel and broken," threw themſelves 
into the midſt of the enemy's battalions, in order to engage 
beit. ſoldiers to follow them. C. & . 


fight; 
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Year of fight; and they were ſtrengthened by the Rrarij 


KEOME from the rear; the Triarii, with their right knees 


CCCCXITl. 


Beef. J. C. on the ground, ſtill keeping their poſt. 
iq The battle continued, and the Latines, ſupe- 
thirty riof in number, had the better in other parts of 


—.— the field, when the news was brought to Manliue 


*. of his Collegue's death. Having let fall ſome 
die. tears, and given him che praiſes due; he remain. 
2 ed a ſhort moment in doubt, whether he ſhould 
| then give the ſignal for the Triarii to riſe; but 
judging it more prudent to reſerve them for the 
finiſhing blow, the commanded the Accenſi from 
the rear to the van. The enemy taking theſe 
freſh troops to be the Roman Triarii, inſtantly 
order'd their own Triarii'to the charge; and this 
proved the loſs of the battle to the Latines: For 
when they had wearied themſelves, ' and broken 
or blunted their weapons in repulſing the Ro- 
mans once more, and when, after they had repul- 
ſed what they fancied to be the laſt reſerve of 
their enemies, they thought themſelves ſure of 
the victory, the Roman Triarii by order of Man- 
lius appeared on a ſudden, as if they had ſtarted 
out of the ground. Their arms were ſhining and 


their ſtrength intire. Having received the Ha · 


ati and Principes i into the intervals of their ranks, 

they firſt gave a ſhout that diſmayed the enemy, 

and then fell upon them with ſuch fury, and made 
ſo terrible a acer, that Frcs eee tang 
their an, elcaped. - 


+5 44 


* Father Boi es this occaſinn ſpeaks of backend. 


light-arm'd ſoldiers, Who fought with ſlings ; but if ſo, how 
_— the Latines miſtake them for the Roman Triarii ? 11 
N 18 


— 
* 
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This baule was fought: not far from mom lie 
fuvius. During the action the Samnites, drawn 
up in Battalia, at the foot of that Mountain, 


ſerved to keep the Latines in fear: Or perhaps 


(as ſome writers reported) they came to the aſſiſt, * 
ance of the Romans, after the conflict was over. 


Manlius acquired great honour. by his conduct 


in this important day; both Latines and Romans 


agreeing afterwards in opinion, that which ever 
— bowling: 


rious. L. 


Thad of the Lotines who-eſcaped the daughter, 
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and were ſcattered about the country, collected 


themſelves ſoon after into one body, and took 
ſhelter at Veſcia, near the Liris. Here Numiciu 


their General exhorted and encouraged them to 


try the fortune of arms once more with the Ro- 


mans; and his motion was approved. In order 


to get an augmentation of his troops, he artfully 
cauſed letters to be ſpread about in Latiam, and 
the country of the Yo{/ci, repreſenting the flight 
of the Latines as only an honourable retreat, 
and by this means he drew to his camp many, 
who had not aſſiſted at the late action; and ha- 
ving thus haſtily formed a new army, he marched 
immediately away, taking the road to Capua. 
Manlius, informed of the enemy's motions, met 
them in their march, gave them another over- 
throw, and then enter d Latium to lay it waſte. 
He met with no reſiſtance z the Latine towns ſur- 
render'd- at diſcretion, as did Privernam in the 
territory of the Volſci. Campania was likewiſe to- 


tally brought into ſubjection. The Conſul diſ. 


Vor. III. R „ 
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Vear of the Campanians, Latines, and Priver- 
RO Mn. vaterof their eſtates, and diſtributed them among 


cecc xu. 


Bef. J. C. the Commons of Rome. However, the Latines 


Th and Cunpamians were not all deprived of theit 
thiny- eſtates without diſtinction. The Laarentini in La- 
.. un, and che Campanian Knights, to the number 
92. of ſixteen hundred, had not been concerned in 
ſhip. . the revolt; and they were therefore continued 
in their poſſeſſions and privileges; nay, the lat- 
ter were made Citizens of Rome, but without 
right of ſuffrage; and an annual penſion of 450 
© Denarii was aſſigned to each of them out of the 
publick revenues of C 
Faſt. Ca- Miunlius had n of a Tri- 
Ley, B. 8. umph, and doubtleſs he obtained them (though 
c. 1a Lity ſays nothing of it.) But he could not re- 
cover the good - will of the Roman youth; they 
bore him an implacable hatred fer his ſeverity, 
none but the old men went out to meet him at 
5 His return to Rome. Soon after, he fell ſick; and 
as a Noman General was wanted in the field, to 

oppoſe ſome freſh incurſions ef the Antiates, he 
named to the Dictatorſnip L. Papirius Craſſus, 
ho appointed L. P # to be his Maſtr 
5 The er his troops ſome 
„and then 


8. VI. AT had — 8 „ for ſome 
time paſt, to obſerve the law which directed to 
chuſe one of the two Conſuls-out of the Plebrions, 


d ben &. Pal a Plebeian, nern 


2 ral. 10s. 74 * Arbuthme.. | 3 
he! thy WI 


ä 
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-Chap. X. 


ment. 


| obtained the honours of a 1 riumph. 


ſame time rev 


The Roman Hiſtory. | 

with Tib. Ænulius, a Patrician, in the Govern- 
The former proving ſucceſsful in an ex- 
pedition againſt a body of Latines (rebelling on 
account of their lands being taken from them) 


Upon 
which Æmilius, jealous of his Collegue's glory, 


demanded the ſame honours, as the reward for 


ſome advantage he had gained over another body 
of Latines aſſembled at Pedum, though he had 
not finiſhed his expedition; but the Conſcript Fa- 
thers abſolutely refuſed his requeſt, till he ſhould 
take that place either by ſurrendry or aſſault, a 
refuſal ſo highly, reſented by Æmilius, that never 
did any Tribune of the Commons inveigh more bit- 
terly againſt the Nobility, than the Patrician Con- 
ful did on this occaſion. The ſubject of his ha- 
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rangues was the unequal diſtribution the Senate 


had made of the Lands in Latium; and he began 


to raiſe a diſturbance. The Senate, to put an end 


to it, order d him to name a DiAetor, under pre- 


tence of carrying on the war more vigorouſly a- 
gainſt the Lotines. A milius obey d, but at the 
enged himſelf on the Conſcript Fa- 
thers, by nominating. his Plebeian Collegue Pub- 
lilius, who 
The Di#ta- 


immediately ſeized this favourable opportunity to 
eſtabliſh their rights, and even to extend their pri- 
vileges. And theſe things he effected by three 


Laws which he paſſed, 1. That the Decrees made 


"by the: Commons, at the requeſt of their T, ribunes, 
Hould be obſerved by all the Romans [the Quiri- 
R 2 ES: GY 


appointed Brutus Scæva, another Ple- 
beian, to be his Geueral of the. Horſe. 


_ .tor being a man intirely devoted to the Cammons, 
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to be of the fame import with that paſſed by Horatius and 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book III. 
tes.] 2. That, for the future, the laws which 
wore to be paſ®d by the Centuries ſhould be auths. 


riſed by the Senate before they were put to the vote, 
in the Comitia ; whereas hitherto the Comitia Cen- 


_ turiata had uſed to paſs the laws firſt, and the 


Senate to accept or reject them as they pleaſed. 
3: That one of the Cenſors Joould gt for the fu- 


ture be a Plebeian. 


The Senate, much mortified at this downfal of 
the Patricians, reſolved to revenge themſelves on 


 Amilius; and, knowing him to be very tender 


of his honour, attacked him on that ſide. To 
ſhew the Romans how negligently he had con- 
ducted himſelf in the diſcharge of the commiſſion 
he had received to finiſh the Latine war, they 


order d the new Conſuls, L. Furius Camillus, 
- grandſon of the Great Camillus, and C. Menius, 
-- a Plebeian, to undertake the ſame enterprize, and 
to lay ſiege to Pedum. And that the Generals 


might not be foil'd in the attempt, they plenti- 


fully furniſh'd them with men, proviſions, arms, 


and proper engines. Upon the report of Camil- 
lus's march to beſiege Pedum, the forces of Ty- 


bur, Præneſte, Aricia, Lanuvium, Velitræ, and 


Antium haſten'd to relieve the place; but theſe 


troops were defeated, and Camillus the ſame day 
took the town by aſſault. The Conſuls having 
finiſhed the _ and totally ſubdued Latium, 

returned 


Ut Plebiſcita omnes Quiritestenerent. This Law FRET 


Valerius in 304. the yea; after the Decemvirate. 
> Ut legum, quz Comitiĩs Centuriatis ferrentur, ante ini- 


tom * patres auctores fierent. 


\ 
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returned to Rome, where they not only had the 
honours of a Triumph, but, by order of the Re- 
pu blick, two Equeſtrian ſtatues 9 for them 
in the Forum. 

And now the great i in the Senate was 
to determine the fate of the conquer'd. Camil- 
Jus, in his harangue upon this occaſion, told the 
Fathers, that the ſucceſs of their arms againſt the 
Latines had been ſuch, that it now depended on 
their pleaſure whether LaTiuM ſbould be any more; 
but that it deſerved their conſideration, whether 


it would not be of greater advantage to the Re- 


publick to ſhew mercy to the conquer'd, and 


3 them to the privileges of Roman Citizens, - 


thereby increaſing the number of her ſubjects, 


than utterly to exterminate them, and reduce 


their country to a deſert. The Conſul declared 
himſelf for the firſt, and the Conſcript Fathers in 
general were inclined to clemency: But as ſome 
of the Latine Cities had been more criminal than 
others, they made a diſtinction in their treatment 


of them; Lamevium, Aricia, Nomentum, and Pe- 


lun, were made Roman © Municipia ; their ſoldiers 
were to be incorporated in the Legions, and to 
be no longer upon the foot of Auxiliaries..... T u. 
culum had had the ſame privilege before, ang. 


© The privileges granted by the Romans to the Municipal 
Towns were more or leſs, according to the ſervices they had 
done the Repyblick. The Citizens of ſome Municipia had 
offly the Title of Roman Citizens. Others enjoyed all = 
privileges properly belonging to that title, They w 
enrolled in the Tribes, had a right of ſuffrage, could Nand 


candidates for offices, and ſerved in the army upon the * 


of Legionaries. 
XR 3 1 was 
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—_ —4 now confirm d. But FVelitræ was razed, and its 
Scccxv. Senate and inhabitants baniſh'd to another city, 
: C. beyond the 77ber, becauſe ir had often rebelbd 
hundred ſince it was made a Roman Colony (in the year) 
en 26. Autium was not deſtroy'd ; the Artiates 
— wcrc granted the freedom of Roman Citizens, 
21759, but they were forbidden the fea; and their fleet, 
ue. conſiſting of fix* Gallies, was partly burnt, and 
Flor. B. partly carry d away into the Reman ports. With 
the braſs Peaks ¶ Roſtra] of theſe veſſels the Con- 
fidd Menius adorned the Pulpit, from whence the 
Roman Magiſtrates harangued the People, and 
hence it was ever after call'd the Roſtra. The in- 
habitants of Tybur and Præneſte were depriv'd of 
all their lands, for having formerly aſſiſted the 
Gant, and laſtly, all the Latines in general were 
forbidden to aſſemble their Diets as formerly; to 
matry out of their reſpective cities; or to have 
common markets or fairs for trade. 
As for Cumæ and Suęſſula, and the other cities 
of Campania, they wete treated as Capua had 
deen, I. e. their lands were all taken from them 
ündd divided among the Romans. Thus a thtee 
Feats war was ended im the fubduing of two fine 
countries to the Republick; and the Latines, 
from being the Allies of Rome, became her Sub- 
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flip Quæſtorſbip. A, _ and Cenſorſhip: they 
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CHAP. XL. 


5 . puslillius, though 4 Plebeian, obtains the Fi 

| F rox SHI? 3 ſo that all the great Di Jignities ; 
in the State, except thoſe of. the Pricfhych. are wy 
now common 10 the two Orders, 


| From this year 416, to the year 42 5, le me- 


morable events are, 
The invention of Moveable Tewers and Cover 4 [Gat- 
Leries, by. the Conſul M. Valerius Corvus (in 


| the year 418) at the fie tege of Cales, tbe chief Gin 


_of-the Auſones, allies of the Sidicini. The. Re 
Public Es changing the cuſtom of raiſing a new army 
| #pon every change of Conſuls. The reduftion of 
_ the Sidicini (probably in 420.) The addition of 
_ tzvo, new Tribes (in 42 1) to the 27 old ones: A 
| plot formed (in 422), by ſome bundreds. of Ro- 

man Women to peiſen their Huſbands. The revolt 
_ of Privernum. (in 423.) The reduction of that 
| City (in 424,) and the courageous and noble an- 
. ſewer given by one of the Citizens, when queſtioned 
. by the Roman Senate concerning the. conduct 
; which the Privernates would obſerve far the 


(1 OMe a e Year of 


tion to attempt the Conqueſt of all Haß ook dt 


than now, when thoſe warm contentions for Hes : J C. 
power at home, which had often retarded the hundred 


progreſs of the Roman arms abroad, were at an "Py fx. 


end. The Plabeians ſhared almoſt” all the great 180 


offices in the State with the Pazricians ; the Con- + wg 


were 
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Yew of were excluded only from the Prætorſbip and the 


| 8 Sacerdotal Dięnities. And in the fallowing year, 


2 4 © when C. Sulpicius Longus and P. Alius Petus 
3 were in poſſeſſion of the 100 P ublitius, a 
— Plebeian, ſtood candidate for the Pretorſbip, and 


118 obtain'd it. The Conſul Sulpicius had refuſed to 


Conſul. 
Fo ul- admit his name among thoſe of the other candi- 
Livy,B.8. dates; but the Senate were eaſy in the matter, 


APE thinking it perhaps unreaſonable and abſurd, that 


a Plebeian, who had been Conſul and Difater, 
ſhould merely on account of his birth be exclu- 
ded from the Prætorſbip. And thus the Plebei- 
ans being arrived at.the height of their deſires, 
(for they did not yet pretend to the Pontificate 
and Augurate) all pretences for faction were in- 
tirely taken away. Real, perſonal merit, not 


high birth, not the merit of mens anceſtors, was 


now chiefly regarded | in the diſtribution of ho- 
nours: So that this period of time may more 
properly, than any of I N be called The 
Age of Roman Virtue. 

The Republick, through the indolence of her 
preſent Conjuts, neglected to revenge the Aurunci 
on their enemies the Sidicini, who his year had 
invaded their country, and made themſelves 
maſters of their principal City, The Aurunci 

had ſubmitted to the Romans in the Conſulſhip 
of Manlius Torguatus, and had continued faithful 
. amidſt all the confuſions of the Latine war. 
They well deſerved therefore to be ſuccour'd ; 


and accordingly the Conſuls of the new year, L. 
Papirius and Czſo Duilius, were now order'd to 


lead an army to their aſſiſtance ; and though the 
7 | | Auſones 
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Auſones joined their neighbours the Sidicixi, theſe Year of 


ROME 
united forces were eaſily put to the rout, They cccexvu. 


fed for ſhelter behind the walls of their Cities 2 6 
ind the Conſuls return'd to Rome, without reap- boudred 
ing much glory from the campaign. 2 
But in the following Conſulſhip of M. Valerius * 
Corvus (now raiſed to that dignity a fourth time) hip. La 
and M. Atilius Regulus, the former (to whom his * 3. 
Collegue, at the requeſt of the Senate, had 9 
yielded the command of the army without R O ME 
drawing lots) laid ſiege to Cales, the chief city Ref. J. © 
of the Auſones, He invented Cover d Galleries Three 
and Moveable Towers for ſcreening his men, and — 2 
carrying on the attacks, and at n the four. 
pace by —— : . 220th 
After this the two Confuls, raving filt r nomi- On. 


nated a Dictatar to preſide at the enſuing elections, Fal. ca- 


ined their forces, and marched againſt the Sidi- Pit. 

an; but notwithſtanding that they uſed all expe- SOT EY 
dition to finiſh their conqueſt before the expiration CCCCXIX., 
af their year, they were forced to leave the com- Three 
letion of it to their ſucceſſors, T. Veturius Cal- hundred 
ius and Sp. Poſthumius Albinus. As ſoon as theſe three. 

new Magiſtrates were named, and before they 
entered on their office, they, to make themſelves 2. 
iceptable to the Commons, ſollicited and ob- fhip. 
taned a decree for ſettling a Colony of Roman Ci- 

len at Cales, and dividing the diſtrict of that 

(iy among them; and that the diſtribution of 

tte lands might be made the more equally, he 

*nate choſe out three perſons of known equity 

o conduẽt and ſettle the Colom, conſiſting of 9 

bouſand five hundred men. 


The | 
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Verte. The Romans ſeem at this time to have quite 
Wen abollhed that cuſtom. they formerly had, of 


Bf. ]--C: raiſing a new army upon every change of chief 
hood. Magiſtrates. An army raiſed by one General 
x -— no paſſed from him to his ſucceſſor, and fo 

on till che end of the war Accordingly Vetu- 
e rius and Poſcbumius put themſelves at the head of 

. the troops which Corvus had commanded, and 
217, 9:3 center's the country of the Sidieim; who, to 


avoid a battle, ſuffer'd their territory to be laid 
waſte, and appeared no more in the field. Ne- 
vertheleſs, a report was fpread-at Rome, after the 
return of the Corfuls, that the Sidicini had once 


maoore aſſembled a formidable army, and were 


joined by the Samnites, which cauſed fo great an 


alarm, that the'Confals," by order of the Senate, 
; 24 named a Didbator, as in a time of imminent dan- 


Their choice fell upon P. Cornelius Ruß. 


* a Fhis ſupreme Magiſtrate however ſoon ab- 


at this time, that becauſe aplague raged at Rome, 
and beeauſe the College of Augurs declared, that 


| dicated, * Wr ſome pretended defect in his in- 
3 Nay, ſuperſtition prevailed fo far 


aul the Auſpices of the year had been infected by 
the contagious air, the chief Magiftrates were 


i diſplaced, and the Republick. gen into = 


v. of R. 2 not bing eli, lpperd in 5 


420 


Brier reg mum. 


Bef. J. C. „ when L. Papirius Curſor and C. Pœtelius 


, 2 


e 74 


Conſul- 


ſup. 


Libs Viſolus were Conſuls, according #0 the Faſti 


Capitolini. It was very probably a pear bar- 
ren of events, anne then wb 
| d 


wt 
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dued, which is not unlikely, ſince we find no 0. Vear of 
ther epoch of their reduction. | ROME 


CCCC XXI. 
In the ſucceeding Conſulſbip of A. * Cornelius T 
and Cu. Domitius, a ramour that thoſe terrible hundred. 


enemies, the Gault, were preparing for a war — 


nith the Republick, occaſioned the ſudden nomi- 214 
nation of M. Papirius Craſſus to be Dictator; but Col | 
while he was levying troops to oppoſe their at- *A ſecond | 


tempts, more certain accounts came that all was N. K 
quiet on that ſide, Some ſuſpicion of the Sam- . 
tes at this time prevailing, the Dictator would 
not withdraw from the country of the Sidicini a 
Roman army that was there incamped. The 
Sammtes were indeed raiſing troops, but it was 
to defend Iraq againſt Alexander King of Epirus, | 
who under pretence of ſuccouring the Tarentines 
(chen at war with the Lucanians. and Bruttions) 
had made a deſcent at Pæſtum, and began to 
grow formidable to all the eaſtern, parts of Nah. 
What ſuſpended the progreſs of his arms, is un- | 
known; but, after ſome ſmall advantages obtain- judin, B. 
ed againſt the enemies of the Tarentines, he made 
a Treaty with the Romans, _ | 
The late addition .of ſo many new Citizens as 
Rome had received ſince the reduction of the La. 
tines, made it neceſſary to take a new Cenſus, and 
to increaſe the number of the Tribes. To the Liey, B. 8. 
twenty-ſeven, already in being, were added tbe 
Mecian and Scaptian; [the firſt near Lanuvium, | 
the ſecond between Tybur and Præneſte.] 
But in the midſt of this repoſe from foreign 
alarms. and in the beginning of the new Conful- - 
a of M. Claudius Marcellus and C. Valerius Po- 
3 Bt us, 
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Year of Zitus, there ſprung up in the boſom of the Re. 
LEY publick a new kind of monſters, more terrible 
Bef- J. C. than any army of invaders from abroad. Some 
hundred women of diſtinction, to the number of 170, ac- 
thirty. cording to ſome, or 360, according to others, 
zh formed a plot to poiſon their huſbands, and took 
2 the opportunity of an epidemical diſtemper to 
Orof. B. 3. put their deſign in execution. Their wickedneſs 
wy diſcovered to Fabius one of the Curule 
pad, F#diles, by a ſhe ſlave of one of the Ladies, and 
their perſons being ſeized, two of the priſoners, 

Sergia and Cornelia, both Patrician women, were 
brought before the aſſembly of the People. Be- 
ing there examined, they denied that in the me- 


dicines which they had prepared, and which had 


been found with them, there were any poiſon- 


ous ingredients. The ſlave, to verify her ac. 
cufation, propoſed, that the two Ladies' ſhould 


rake their own potions ; and the experiment was - 


immediately ordered to be made. Upon this, 
Cornelis and Sergia deſired to confer with their 
accomplices, which being granted, they all by 
agreement drank their wn poiſon, and fo deli- 

vered theinſelves from à more lingering death. 

The Republick aſcribed this unheard-of pro- 

digy to a ſpirit of n. adneſs, k nt as a puniſhment 

from the angry Gods; to "appeaſe whom they 
nominated a Diaater, to drive a Nail into the 

Wall of che Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

This tranſient Difatorſoip quickly gave way 

* Aſecond to. the Conſulſbip of L. Papirius * Craſſus and I. 
$49 B.s. Plautius Jenno. In the beginning of their ad 


c. 29 e 2 depuration came to Rome fon 
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Chap. XI. 
the Poluſcans and the inhabitants of Fabrateria 


(both i in the territory of the Volſci) to demand 
protection againſt the Samnites, by whom they 


were threaten'd with an irruption. The Senate 
did not reject their petition, but ſent Ambaſſa- 
dors to deſire the Samnites to put a ſtop to their 
hoſtilities againſt thoſe two nations. The Samnites 
complied, and then the Republick immediately 
turned her arms againſt the Privernates. 


tants of Fundi, were headed by Vitruvius Vaccus, 
originally of that town, which after the Latine 
war had been admitted to the rights of Roman Ci- 
tizenſhip. Vitruvius had made himſelf an inhabi- 


tant of Rome, and had enjoyed all the privileges 


of a Citizen born there, but through the mere 
vanity of commanding an army had excited his 
countrymen to revolt. However, he durſt not 
keep the field when the Conſuls appear'd ; he 
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Vear of 


ROME 
cccexxiii. 
Bef. J. C. 
Three 
hundred 
twenty 
nine. 


12 5th 
Conſul- 
By. 


\ Theſe . 
rebels, in conjunction with ſome of the inhabi- 


19s. 


fled for refuge to Privernum. L. Plautius, with 


one part of the army, enter'd the territory of 
Fundi, the Senators of which City came out to 
meet him, and endeavoured to juſtify themſelves 
from having any ſhare in the revolt. The Conſul 
wrote to Rome in their favour, and then march'd 
to rejoin his Collegue, who had already block'd 
up Privernum. The ſiege of this place was not 
yet over, when the Senate recalFd one of the Con- 


ful to Rome, to preſide in the Comitia for electing 


new ones. 
The Romans were the terror of their neigh- 
bours, but the Gauls in Italy were the terror of 


the Romans, And the Republick being alarm'd 


at 


C. 20. 
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Year of at the news of the Gels being in motion, 
20M 4 thought fit to bring on .the Be. „ 4 before the 
wo. od. S. uſual time, in order to provide fit Generals for 


— ſo important a war. 

e . * Emilius and C. Plautius, the new Conſul, 
— entered on their office the very day of their elec- 

1:6, tion, and they drew lots for their commands, 


ſhip. It fell to Zmiliusto-att againſt the Gawls ; his 


TA Collegue was to carry on the ſiege of Privernun, 
How much the very ſhadow of the Gauls.terri- 

| fied Rome, may be judged of by the extraordi- 
nary - preparations, at this time to oppoſe them. 

The levies were made with the utmoſt rigour; 

no excuſe was allowed; the meaneſt artificers, 

and thoſe of ſedentary occupations, were without 
diſtinction put into the roll. But after all theſe 
precautions and many other, advice came that 

the Gault were quiet; ſo that Æmilius joined his 


Collegue before Privernum. The town was ta- 


Faſt. Ca- ken, and the rebel Vitruvius being made pri- 
wr ſoner, was condemned by the Senate to be fir 
beaten with rods, and then beheaded. Amiliu 
and Plautius both triumphed on account of this 
new conqueſt; and the former, who had ſpent 


Ain the midſt. of theſe apprehenſions the Romans did not 

forget their ſports and diverſions. They at this time but 
ſumptuous Porticoes at the entrance of the Circus, for a ſhe! 
ter to the Horſes, which were before ſo expoſed. to the fur, 
that they were often fatigued before they began the race. 
C. & R. All that Livy ſays, is, Carceres eo anno in circo 
primum ſtatuti. 


but 
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Chap. XI. The Roman 'Hiftery. * 
but nale time before the ebe the-fur- 
name of Privera 

What now remained was to an che Pri- 
wernates. Thoſe of their Senators who had ſtaid 


in Privrrnmm after its revolt, were condemned to 
the ſame puniſhment which had been inflicted on 
the Citizens of Yelitre, that is, they were baniſh- 


ed beyondithe Tiber, and forbid en eppeer 2 


mote on this ſide of it, under the penalty 


great fine. And though the e in- 
terceded with the Senate for the innocent mul- 


ttitude, and particularly for the priſoners taken 


in the war, whom he brought to the. door of the 


Senate · Houſe, he did not immetliately draw the 


Conſtript Fatber, over to his fentiments; they 


'were divided in opinion. One of the Privernutes, 
by an haughty anfwer, endangered all his fel- 


low. captives. Being «aſked by a Senator, who 
inclined to rigour, what puniſhment he thought 
the Privernates deſerved ? The ſame, ſaid he, «which 


is due to men who think themſelves worthy of Li- 


BERTY. So briſk an anſwer exaſperated ſome 
of the aſſembly, which Plautius perceiving, en 


 deavour'd to prevent the ill effect of it, by — 
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Year. of 
RO M.E 


"CCCCKxEvL., 


Bef. J. C. 
Three 
hundred 
twehty- 
eight, 


126th 
Conſul- 


ſhip. | ; 


Livy, B. 2. 
c. 21. 
Val. Mex. 
B. 6. c. 2. 


- 
0 22 
. 


ting 


Tbe ns are 8 reproach'd with unjuſtly 
giving all the glory of an' enterprize to the laſt General 
concerned in it, and ho finiſhed it, notwithſtanding that the 
former commanders had brought it to ſuch a maturity, as to 


be paſt the danger of abortion. | But it ſhould be conſidered, 


that this conduct in a people, whoſe chief aim was to extend 


their empire, was founded in wiſe policy : By giving all the 


honour of a ſucceſsful war to him who ended it, they ani- 


mated their Generals to exert themſelves on „ to 


make a rapid conqueſt, C. & R. / 
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» Year of: ting a milder queſtion to the priſoner, and which 
Dee dar ſhould naturally draw a ſofter anſwer from him: 

Bef. J. C. Suppoſe, ſaid the Conſul, wr Bun ld pardon you ; In 
.hundred. what manner may we expet? you will bebave your- 
Y ſelves for the future? The priſoner anſwer'd, 


twen 

eight, 

2 = thepeace you grant us be a good one, we ſpall main- 
228 (ain it faithfully and inviolably ; if the terms of it 
tip. be hard, dont count upon us long. Theſe words 
made different impreſſions on the judges; Some 
conſtrued them as menaces, and as indications 
of a diſpoſition to a new revolt; but the greater 
part and the wiſer found a r imity in them 
worthy of a man and of a free man. Thoſe eſ- 
pecially of the Senators who had been Consvurs 

| adhered to Plautius's opinion, who loudly de- 
 , clared, and repeated it often, That a people whoſe 
only dgſire was LIBER TV, and whoſe only fear was 
that of loſing it, were worthy to become ROMAN. 
Accordingly the Senate paſs'd a decree in favour 

of the priſoners, and Privernum was made a M. 

nicipium. . h 


CH A P. XII. 


. I. The Romans give umbrage to the Sam- 
nites, by planting a Colony in their neighbour- 
Bood. And the Palzpolitans make an irrup- 

tion into the Roman Territory. $. II. A re- 
markable inſtance of the Romans abborrence of 
Malice, in the proſecution of a criminal. F. III. 

A new rupture between the Roman Republitt 

and the Samnites. F. IV. The Romans take 


. fome Towns from the Samnites. And Publilius 
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8 ce Roman Hiſtor vp. 237 
takes Palæpolis by means df a ftratagem laid and * 
| executed by two of the Citizens: For which ex- | 
* ; ploit, though be be but 4 Proconſul, be is de- 
Us creed a Tx1UMPH. 5. V. The Tarentines, be- ; 
+ ang jealous of the growing power of Rome, by | 
an artful ſtratagem ſeduce the Lucanians from . 
ttbe Roman intereſt into a league with the Sam- 4 
- mites. F. VI. About this time the infamous paſ- 
on of a Roman, named Papirius, for one of bis 
+ 4yſolvent Debtors, occaſions the paſſing of a law 
at Rome, whereby CrxepitToRs: are diſabled 

few leiging the Perſons of their Drörons. 


1 Ie now cuſtotmary for the Romans Year of. 
either to ſend — to the conquered — . 

Cities, or to give the inhabitants the right of Ref. J. O. 

Roman Citizenſhip. For they had found to their hundred 

coſt the ill conſequences of that independence in — 

which they had left the Latines after their firſt fe- — 

duction of them. In purſuance of this new po- ne E 

liey, the Senate in the Confalſhip of C. Plautius 8 1 

Proculus and P. Cornelius Scapula, fent a Colony r 2. 

of Romans to Fregeilæ, a City in the Territory of 

the Sidicini, which the Romans had rebuilt after 

the Samnites had raz'd it. The repairing and 

fortifying of this place, and the planting a Colony 

in it, gave umbrage to the Samnites, and proved 

the occaſion of that furious war which ſoon after 

broke out between them and the Republick. 

In the mean time the inhabitants of Palepolis 

made incurfions into the Roman Territory. Theſe 

People were originally Enbzans, who came into 

Raly and built Cm. From thence they ſpread 
e them- 
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Year of 
ROME 
CCCCxXV. 
Bef. J. C. 
Three 
hundred 
twenty- 


ſeven. 


127th 
Conſul- 
ſkip. 


Val. Max, | 


. . 
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chemſclves farther 4 and a Colony of Cumans built 
Naples, or Neapalis, i. e. The New City; and 
finding in the neighbourhood of Naples a Town 
1 built, they poſſeſs d themſelves of it and 
call'd it Palæpolis, A L's T Ola 
t. 
4. II. THE ere We? of the 
Palepolitans was brought to Rome juſt; before the 
holding of the aſſemblies of the: Tribes and of the 
Centuries; the firſt for the Election of Tribune: 
of the People, the ſecond fot that of Canſwls. It 
is remarkable, that in the Comitia by Tribes the 
People at this time choſe one Q. Flavius, a man 
of a moſt infamous character, to he one of their 
Tribunes, The occaſion of it was extraordinary. 
He had been accuſed not long before of doing 
violence to a Lady. Valens, one of the Curul: 
Adiles, was his chief proſecutor; and the evidence 
was clear. Fourteen of the twenty - nine Tribes 
had already voted him guilty, when the accuſed, 
in order to move the reſt of his judges to favour 
him, made vehement proteſtations, and calld 


heaven and earth to witneſs his innocence. Up: | 


on this Valerius cried out with, a louder voice, 
M hat is it to me whether thou art guilty or innocent, 
provided thou be defrayed ? The Tribes, were ſo of- 
fended at. theſe words, that they 2 the 
criminal by a majority of f ſuffrages. , Flavias, ſoon 

after, loſt his mother; and it being then cuſts- 
mary to offer ſacrifices: in honour to the dead, he 
offered a greater number of victims than uſual, 


and, in gratitude to the People for their late fi- 


vour, diſtributed the fleſh among them. They 
3 „ 5 in 
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Chap. XII. The Roman Hiſtory. 
in return now choſe a Tribune, ane ab- 
fent. 
8. I. — appointed L. 
Cornelius. Lentulus and S Pudlikins * Philo to be 
the new Conſuls, Publilius marched an army to- f 
wards Palzpolis, and foreſeeing that this place 
_ would not eaſily be taken while ſupplied with 
men and proviſions from Naples, he prudently 
incamped his troops in the narrow tract of ground 
between the two Cities. In the mean time Cor. 


nelius, who had poſted himfelf with another army 


near Capua, to keep the Campaniaus in awe (who 
were thought to be gain'd over by the Samnites to 
join them againſt Rome) receiv d undoubted inte 
ligence, that che ey" fly ſollicited the 
Roman Colonies to revolt. n this the Senate 
diſpatched Ambaſſadors into Sammum, to learn 
the reaſon of a conduct ſo contrary to the faith 
of Treaties. The Ambaſſadors met with a haugh- 
ty reception. The Samnites complained of the 
proceedings of the Republick, and particularly of 


(they ſaid) was a wrong done to the Samnite na- 
tion; and to reproaches they added even menaces. 
The Ambaſſadors, without loſing their temper, 
propoſed to refer the matter to the arbitration of 
their common allies. Arbitrators{ cried the'Sam- 
Kites, te will have none, but the Gods and our 
Swords; Battles will determine our pretenſions better 
than Words and Judges; Mars foall put an end 15 
our diſputes, in the plains of Campania. Let our 
armies face each other between Capua and Sueſſula, 
Ne 0 whether the Samnites or the Romans 
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the rebuilding and fortifying of Fregelle, which 
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Saree” ſhall be Lords of Italy. The Ambaſſadors replied, 
ROME Jy fball not go whither our enemies invite us; but 


CCCCXXVII. 


Bet, f, J. C. whitherſoever our Generals ſhall think fit to lead us. 


bodied 
twenty- 
3 


Livy, B. 8. 


c. 25. 


nitia choſe C. Portilins Libo and I. Papirius Ms- 


5. N. SUCH. was the ſituation of affairs a- 
broad when the time drew near for the new Elec- 


== tions. The Senate, without recalling the Conſul 


to Rome, ordered a Dickator to be named to pre- 


. ſide at them. But when Cornelius had nomina- 
ted M. Claudius Marcellus, a Plebeian, the Au- 


gurs pretended, for ſome frivolous reaſon, that 
the nomination was invalid; and though the Tri- 
bunes charged the College with impoſture, and 
with pretending Religion, when their view was 
only to wound the Plebeian intereſt, the Govern- 
ment fell into an Inter- regnum; and then the Co- 


gillanus Conſuls for the enſuing year. They put 
themſelves at the head of the army which Corne- 
lizs had commanded, and with which he had al. 


ready, enter'd Samnium, and. they had the good 


fortune to be joined by the People of Lucanis 


and Apulia, two nations to which the Romans had 
been hitherto almoſt utter ſtrangers. With this 
reinforcement they penetrated farther into the 
enemy's. country, ravaged their lands, and took 


three Towns from them. hs 


But theſe conqueſts were of little moment in 
axripatifin of ele by Publibies, whom the 


People, at the motion of their Tribunes, had con- 


tinued in the command of the army before Pa- 
Lepolis, with the title of Proconſul. He had al- 


220 ready, as was before mention'd, cut off the com- 
| munication between that place and _ ſo that 
the 
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Chap. XII. The Roman Hiſtory. 
the beſieged were much ſtraiten'd for want of pro- 


viſions, Nor was this the greateſt calamity 
which the Palæpolitans ſuffer d. Four thouſand 


Nola, a City of Campania, under pretence of de- 


fending Palæpolis, had, before it was inveſted, got 


into the Town, where they kept the citizens in a 


| ſtate of cruel ſlavery, treating them as priſoners 


of war, and even daing violence to their wives 
and to their children of both ſexes. In this diſ- 
treſs having long waited in vain for relief from 
the Tarentines, whoſe preſence they hoped would 
deliver them from the oppreſſion of their defen- 
ders, the inhabitants at length reſolved to put 
the place into the hands of the Romans. The 
Palzpolitans, as has been obſerved, were origi- 
nally Greeks, and the ſtratagem they made uſe of 
had in it much of Grecian artifice, Nympbius and 
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Charilaus, the two chief Magiſtrates of the City, 


undertook, with the conſent of the principal in- 
habitants, to act two different parts in order to 


the execution of the common deſign. Charilaus 


eſcaped as a deſerter to the Roman camp, where 
he applied himſelf to the Proconſid, and imparted 


to him the deſire of his countrymen to purchaſe 


the friendſhip af the Romans by ſurrendering their 
City to them, He declared, that he had nothing 
in view but the intereſt of his Country and of the 


Roman Republick, and demanded no condition to 


. Publilius received him 


his own private ad 


kindly, applauded his- generality, and readily en- 


ter'd into the ſcheme propoſed. He put him at 


| the head of 3000 Romans, who at a proper time 
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were to attack the place in that part which was 
defended by the Sammites. In the mean time Nym- 


ef. J. C. phius, who had ſtaid in Palæpolis, inveighed moſt 


hree 
hundred 
twenty 
five. 


vehemently againſt his Collegue for his deſertion, 
and by his counterfeited anger fo effectually 
blinded the Samnite Commanders, that without 
any ſuſpicion they fell into the ſnare he had pre- 
pared for them. He adviſed them, as the ſureſt 


method to force the Romans to withdraw their 


troops from the neighbourhood of the City, im- 
mediately to equip the fleet which lay in the Port, 
and make a deſcent in the Roman Territory; and 
he offer'd to undertake in perſon the execution of 
his project. This motion was highly approved, 
and as the ſhips lay dry on the ſhore, all diligence 
was inſtantly uſed to ſet them afloat. Nympbius 
contrived to have the Samnite Troops chiefly em- 
ployed in that laborious work, which, under pre- 
tence of better concealing the deſign, he order'd 
to be done in the night ; and when by this means 


he had left that part of the wall, by which the 


Romans were to enter, but weakly guarded, he 
pave notice to his Collegue, with whom he all a- 
long kept a private correſpondence, to begin the 
attack. Charilaus with his 3000 Romans advanced 


without loſs of time, and, being favoured by the 


inhabitants, eafily made himfelf maſter of the 


place. As for the Samnites (who were moſt of 
them buſied without the Town) finding them- 
{clves betrayed, they made the beſt of their way 
to their own country, without arms or baggage, 
being ever after the deriſton of their country- 

men, 


Chap. Xl. e Roman Hiſtory. 
men, who continually reproached them with the 
Palepoktan Equipment. | 
Notwithſt: that the Romans had. got pal 
ſeſſion. of the Town by the good- will of the in- 
habitants, yet inaſmuch as it was by means of 
the ſiege that the latter were brought to take 
thoſe meaſures they did in fayour of the Repub- 
lick, the Proconſul was decreed a Triumph for his 


| ſucceſs. Livy obſerves, that two particular ho- 


nours were done Publilius, which had neyer been 
done before to any Roman: The being continued 
after the expiration of his Conſulſhip at the head 
of the ſame army he had commanded when Conſul, 


and the being decreed a Triumph for e 


performed in an inferior ſtation. 
F. V. THE taking of Palæpolis made the 


Tarentines jealous of the growing power of the 
Republick. They had a little before this, loſt | 


their chief ſupport by the death of Alexander King 


of Epirus, who being warn'd by an Oracle to a- 


void the Waters of Acheron and the City of Pan- 
dofia, had left his own country, in which were a 
City and River of thoſe names, and met his fate 


in Lady, where there bappen'd to be another Pau- 
deſia and another Acheron. The ſtory, as related 
by Zzvy, is to this effect: The King of Epirus 


had made a deſcent in /taly to aſſiſt the Tarentines 


againſt the Bruitians and Lucanians ; and having 
taken ſome towns of importance from the enemy, 


he divided his army into three bodies, and in- 


camped them on three different hills ſeparated by 


deep vallies. The Halian Acheron rolbd its wa- 


| ters in one of thaſe vallies, and the little City of 
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Year of Pandefia ſtoqd on the banks of it. The violene 
. —· rains, which came on a ſudden, filled up the val - 


Bet. J- C. lies, and cut off the communication between A. 


hundred lexander's three bodies of Troops. The enemy 
pre. ſeized this occaſion to attack them ſeparately, 
while they could not aſſiſt each other, and having 
129th eaſily defeated the two diviſions of the army where 
tap. the King was not, they ſtrait encompaſſed the hill 
where he had poſted himſelf. Alexander, by his 
bravery, forced a paſſage thro* the enemy, and 
having rallied his ſcatter d ſoldiers, came to a ri- 

ver, where the freſh ruins of a bridge, which the 

flood had broken down, pointed out the right road 

for him to take. While they attempted to paſs 

the ſtream, uncertain whether it were fordable 

or not, an Epirot ſoldier, oppreſſed with fear and 

fatigue, made this ſudden exclamation, Fuſtly in- 

deed art thou called Acheron! (i. e. River of Sor- 

row.) The King hearing this, and remember- 

ing the Oracle, ſtopt ſhort, unreſolved whether 

to go forward or not; but in that inſtant Sotimus, 

.one of his Pages, telling him that his own Guards 
(conſiſting of 200 Lucanian Exiles, whom he had 

taken into his ſervice) had in concert with the ene- 

my plotted his deſtruction, and the King ſeeing 

them in reality advancing to aſſault him, he ſword 

in hand puſh'd on his horſe, and had almoſt 


.reach'd the oppoſite ſhore, when one of thoſe faith- 


| leſs guards at a diftance laneed a javelin at him, 
Ley B. 2. which pierced him through, and killed him. 
%%. The-Lucaxians and Apulians, by going over to 
the Romans, and declaring for them againſt the 
Samnites, had much 4 the uneaſineſs of 


the 
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the Tarentines. Theſe therefore, who were very 
ready, at tricks and artifices, contrived a ſtrata- 


gem to deceive the Lxcanians, and bring them 
off from the party they had eſpouſed. © They 
bribed a company of young Lucanians, of good 
families, though of little honour, to tear their 
backs with whips, and then ſhew themſelves to 
the People, pretending that they had been treat · 
ed in that cruel manner by order of the Roman 


Confuls, to whoſe camp curioſity um led ome 


The Eucanians were ſo ſtupid a le, that, 


without examining into the truth of ſo improba- 


ble a fact, they immediately demanded a Nati- 


onal Aſſembly, which being convened, it was 
there decreed, That war ſhould be declared a- 
gainſt the Romans; that the ancient alliances 
ſhould be hewed” with the Samnites; and that 
an Embaſſy ſhould be ſent to the latter for that 
| e. The Samnites could ſcarce believe the 


deputation real; and, before they would hear. 


ken to the Ambaſſadors, ' demanded hoſtages, 
and infiſted on the Towns of Lucania receiving 
Samnite garriſons, Theſe things were readily 
granted, nor did the Lucanians diſcoyer the cheat 
till it was too late to repent, | e 

F. VI. AT this time the poor Debtors at W 


had the good fortune to ſhake off the heavieſt 
yoke that lay upon them, By one of the laws 
of the Twelve Tables, Creditors were impowered 
to ſeize the Perſons of their inſolvent Debtots, 
and keep them in irons. Theſe wretches, till 


they had diſcharged their debts by their labour 
or otherwiſe, were in all reſpeQs ſlaves, except 


in 
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in name. They were called Nexi, i. e. Bound, 


whereas the Slaves were called Servi. A young 


» Plebeian, named Publilius, of extraordinary beau- 
ty, and of a good family, had voluntarily. made 
- himſelf a ſlave to one Papirius, in order to pay his 


father's debts. Papirius conceived a deteſtable 
paſſion for the young man, and, upon his refuſing 


to comply, cauſed him to be whipt unmercifully. 


Publilius made his eſcape out of the houſe, com- 
plained publickly of the cruel uſage, and told the 
occaſion of it. The ſtory filled the People with 
compaſſion for the young man, and with reſent- 


ment and fury againſt his maſter. They gather d 


together tumultuouſly, and having, by their cla- 
mours, obliged the Conſuls to aſſemble the Se- 
nate, preſented. Publilius before them, with his 
back all bloody and torn, and then on their knees 
demanded juſtice. The Senate had regard to 


their intreaties; and though they decreed no- 


thing againſt Popirius (perhaps for want of fuf- 
ficient proof) they paſs'd a law, which was after- 
wards confirmed by the People in Comitis, That 
for the future. no perſon whatſoever ſhould be bell 
in fetters or other bonds unleſs for ſame crime that 
deſerved it, and only till the criminal bad ſuffered 


the puniſhment due by lat; and that CxRDIroxs 


bave à right to attach the Goods only, and 
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C HAP. XIII. 


q I. The Veſtini, @ People on the coaſt of the Adria. 


tick ſea, take arms againſt Rome, to their cron 


bs. F. II. L. Papirius Curſor is named Dicta- 


tor to condutt the war againſt the Samnites. His 
General of the Horſe, Quintus Fabius, is guilty 
of a breach of diſcipline. The ſeverity of the 


Dictator on this occafien. F. III. Finding his fol- 


diers ill affected to him becauſe of his ſeverity in 


in a little time gains their affettions. After 


Iv. The Senate grant the Samnites only 4 
year's Truce, which the latter break ſo ſoon as 


command, he changes his manner on 8 ſudden, and 


which be reduces the Samnites to ſue for peace. 


they bear that Papirius has quitted the Dictator- 


| ſhip. The Romans obtain a complete victory over 
them. F. V. The Samnites repenting of their 


breach of the Truce, endeavour to pacify the Re. 


ne 


r \ HE Republick, in the following Con- 


ſulate of L. Furius Camillus and D. 
Junius Brutus, began to be embarraſſed by the 
great numbers of enemies ſhe had to deal with. 
Befide. the Samnites and Lucanians, the Veſtini had 
declared againſt her. Theſe were themſelves an 
inconſiderable people upon the coaſt of the Adri- 
atick ſea; but they had powerful neighbours, who 
In all probability would arm in their defence, if 
the Republick ſhould attack them. This conſi- 


deration made che Senate demur; but at length 
: pride 
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262 | | . The Roman Hiftory. Book II: 
Year of pride prevailed over prudence ; it was not for 
ROME the honour of Rome to let herſelf be inſulted with. 


eccexxviii. 


Bef. J. C. out revenging it. The two Conſals therefore 
Three took their commands by lot, and it fell to Cami). 
— lus to conduct the war againſt the Samnites, and 
to Brutus to act againſt the Veſtini. Brutus's firſt 
8  -n was to hinder the Yeſini from Joining the 
ſkip. Samnites, Which he did, by i incamping on the 
frontiers between the two nations. He ſoon af. 
ter defeated them in battle, and took from them 
Laing and Cingilia. 
§. II. CAMILLUS, who had made it his 
buſineſs to keep the Samnites upon the defenſive 
in their own country, fell ſick, and was obliged 
do return to Reme; and, being there order'd to 
Aurel. name a Dicfator, he pitched upon L. Papiriis 
Yiew 11. Curſor, the greateſt Captain the Republick could 
luſt. c. 31» then, boaſt of, who appointed Q Fabius Rullianu 
: to be his General of the Horſe. Theſe took pol- 
ſeſſion of the command of the army in Samniun: 
But there having been ſomething obſcurę in the 
Alſpices conſulted before their departure from 
Rome, ſcruple and ſuperſtition tormented the Dio 
tator when he came td enter upon action. To 
remove the pain of his doubts and fears, he re- 
turn d to the City to renew the Auſpices; but fit 
fuorbad Fabius, with whom he intruſted the com- 
— mand of the army in his abſence, be 
battle with the enemy. 
. ©  Fabius being fond of glory, and beloved of the 
army, and diſdaining to have his hands ſo tied 
up, reſolued to hazard an action, notwithſtand - 
ing the Dictater's prohibition. He {anacked the 
R a am. 
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Samnites, whom he found in leſs diſorder than he Vrar of 
had at firſt expected, and was once very near lo- — 
ſing the day: But then the Roman cavalry, un- * 
bridling their horſes, drove upon the enemy with bundeed 
ſuch a boden and irreſiſtible impetuoſity, that four. A 
the latter were put into confuſion, and intirely ——— 
broken and defeated. Twenty thouſand of them S # 
remained dead upon the field of battle. This ſhip. 
victory made the young Conqueror grow inſo- Val. Mas. 
lent; and, inſtead of lodging the: ſpoils of the Loy. B. i. 
eböy in the Suede Hands, 1 Derbi s 
advantage of the publick, he cauſed them all to 
be burnt,” that they might not do honour to the 
Difator, by being carried in his Triumphal Pro: 
ceſſion; neither did he ſend any account of his 
victory to the Dictator, but only to the Senate; 
an inſtance of great diſreſpect to the General un- 
der whoſe Auſpices he had fought. 

Theſe proceedings incens'd Papirins, 1 he 
haſten'd to the camp to puniſh his diſobedient 
General of the Horſe. Fabins having timely notice e. 31. 
of his coming, and of his deſign, called together 
the troops, and made an harangue to them, 
wherein he inveighed againſt the Didtator, Whoſe 
reſentments, he faid, threaten'd not only his life, But 
the lives of many of the other Officers, and even of 
the private Soldiers, who had helped him to gain the 


viliory. That therefore it was the common intereſt 


af the army to protect bim; and that to them he com- 
mitted the defence of bis life and fortune. The ſol- 
diers with one voice cried out to him to take 
courage, and they promiſed to defend him to the 


laſt breath, Papirius, not long after, arrived. e. 32. 


i Having 


276 The Roman Hiſtory. Bock 111, 
Year of Having inſtantly aſſembled the Troops, he or- 


e dered the Crier to call Quintus Fabius, General of 


J.-C: the Horſe, to appear before him. When Fabius 


There ; was come near the Tribunal, and ſilence: made, 
ewenty- the Difator queſtion'd him concerning his vio- 
=== lation, not only of the common laws of Military 
oH Diſcipline, but of the expreſs orders of a DiFa- 
Fogg tor, whom he could not but know to have a ſo- 
LVvereign authority in the Republick, and whom 

ee.uven the Conſuls themſelves, Magiſtrates who 
ſucceeded to the Regal Power, obey d. Fabius 
had a bad cauſe to defend, and was confuſed in 

his anſwers; one while complaining that the Dic. 

tator was both accuſer and judge, and then ex- 
claiming loudly, that he would ſooner loſe his life, 

v4]. Max. than the glory of his exploits; this moment he at. 
B. 2. c. 2. tempted to excuſe himſelf, and the next accuſed 
che Dielator: which provoking Papirius fill 
more, he commanded the Lictors to ſtrip the cri. 
minal, and prepare their Rods and Axes. But 
when theſe executioners were beginning to tear 

off his clothes, he cried out to the Soldiers for 
aſſiſtance, and by ſome means made his eſcape, 
retiring among the Triamu. Theſe things put the 

army into à great commotion, and raiſed a cla- 
mour throughout the whole aſſembly; ſame be- 
ſeeching, others threatening. The officers: who 

were near the Diator endeavoured by reaſoning 

and by intreaties to mitigate his reſentment 2. 
gainſt a young man of great hopes, and of a fa 
mily ſo highly and fo juſtly honoured in Rom. 
They repreſented to him the danger to which he 
We himſelf by too far exaſperating the 


mul- 
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Chap. XIII. The Roman Hiſtory, 

multitude, who, blind with anger, might be car- 
ried to do ſomething extravagant and deſperate. 
All Was in vain, Papirius continued inflexible; 
and their remonſtrances ſeemed more to increaſe 
his indignation, than to ſoften him towards Fubi- 
11. But when he would have commanded ſilence, 
the noiſe was ſo great that neither his criers nor 
himſelf could be heard, and night alone put an 
end to the tumult. Fubius, though ſummon' d 
to appear again the next day, did not think it pru- 
dent to ſtand a ſecond trial, but eſcaped to Rome, 
there to preſent himſelf bn leſs me 
judges. 

As ſoon s/he mend his father (who had 
been thrice Conſul, and once Dictator) thought 
it neceſſary to get the Senate aſſembled without 
delay, and obtain a favourable decree for him 
before the return of the Diclator. The Senate 
was met, young Fabius had already work'd upon 


the Fathers, and made them think Papirius both 


unjuſt and barbarous, when on a fudden a great 
noiſe was heard at the door of the Temple where 
they were fitting. It was Papiriut himſelf, at- 
tended by his Lictors who were diſperfing the 


crowd at the entrance of the ſanctuary: Upon 


his appearance the ſcene changed: He took his 
place, order'd his Licbors to feize young Fabrus, 
and was immediately obey' d. In vain did the 
oldeſt and moſt venerable Senators mtercede for 


the criminal; Papirius was inexorable: ſo that tlie 


father of the young man having e Aeg 


. ef] appealed to the people in Cemitia ; and 
1 the appeal was unprecedented, the Dic- 


tator 
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Fe e ator did not hold i it expedient to diſpute the ſupe- 
ROME rior authority of the Roman People, 


Tag J..C. - When the Comitia were 21 both che Fabi 

1 aſcended the  Roftra with Papirius; which he ob- 

ſerving, ſternly order d the Maſter of the Horſe to 

— be pull'd down, Young Fabius immediately de- 

r ſcended, and his father f followed him; but then 

* 7 - the father, placing himſelf at the foot of the Re- 

fra, broke out into bitter invectives againſt Pa- 

1 Dirius for his haughtineſs and barbarity; he ci- 

2 ted ſome former * caſes (not much to the purpoſe) 

where faulty Generals had not been ſo feverely 

puniſhed; he complained, that no diſtinction was 

made between a fortunate and an unfortunate diſ- 

obedience; and, in ſhort, omitted nothing that 

could be ſaid in ſo bad a cauſe. He clamour'd, 

he brangled, he complained, he called upon 

Gods and men for help, and, throwing his arms 

about his ſon's neck, wept over him a flood of 

| tears. | The whole am was moved. On 

Livy, B. 3. the fide of the Fabi, ſays Livy, were the majelty 

af the Senate, the favour of the People, the aid 
of the Tribunes, and a remembrance of the ab- 

ſent army. Papirius, on his own part, ſpoke in 

a high ſtrain, of the Dignity of his Office, the 

Military Laws, Di#atorial Edicts reverenced a 

the Oracles of Heaven, Maniius's rigour to his 

own fon; He reproach'd the Romans with dege- 

.neracy from that heroick love of their country, 

. which uſed to prevail over all paternal affection 

and private conſiderations : He urged the many 


(© The cas of Mizudur (fob 5. 2843 Vol Dae 
A (fer p. 141, Vol. 3) N 
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Chap. XIII. The Roman Hiſtory, 
ill conſequences of admitting appeals from a 
DiFator to the People, and eſpecially in caſes of 
diſobedience in war; and concluded with admo- 
niſhing the Tribunes not to load themſelves with 
the blame of being the authors of thoſe miſ- 
chiefs to the Republick, by their protection of 
the guilty Fabius. 
His diſcourſe threw both the People and their f 
Tribunes into great perplexity: For tho' to re- 
ceive Appeals from the ſentence of a Di&ator was 
to extend the exerciſe of the People's power, yet 
they were afraid of the conſequence of interpo- 
ſing (in ſuch a cauſe eſpecially) againſt that high 
authority, which they had ſo often found it ne- 
ceſſary, for the ſafety of the Republick, to lodge 
wich a ſingle Magiſtrate. Inſtead therefore of 
taking upon them to judge in the affair, they only 
became interceſſors for the criminal, humbly be- 
ſeeching the Dickator in the moſt earneſt manner 
to pardon his General of the Horſe. The Fabis 
themſelves likewiſe fell proſtrate at his feet, and 
implored - his clemency. Upon this Papirius 
order'd ſilence to be made, and then declar'd, 
That he was ſatisfied ; MiLiTary DisciPLing 
bas prevail d, the DicTATORIAL AUTHORITY 
bas gain d the victory. The delinquent is not ac- 
quitted, but condemned, and is pardoned at the in- 
terceſſion of the Roman People and of their Tri- 
bunes : They have ſuccoured him, not as innocent, 
not by a juſt exerciſe of power, but by their prayers 


for mercy on a convified criminal. Live then, Quix- 


Tus Fapius, more fortunate in this unanimous 
conſent of your Country to your preſervation, than 
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The Roman Hiflory. Book III. 


e in the victory you a while ago ſo inſolently boaſted of. 


cccexxviii. 


Live, FaBfus, though you have dared to commit a 


Bef. J. C. crime which your own Father, in my place, would 


Three 


| hundred mot have forgiven. You ſhall be received again 


ewenty - 


four. 


I zoth 
Conſul- 


_ ſhip 


2 B. 8. 
c. 34. 


c. 36. 


into my favour —— upon auy terms. But as for 
_ the Roman People, te whom you owe your life, the 
| beſt return you can make to them, is to let this day 


teach you, whether in war or in peace, to obey your 
lawful Commanders. Go, you are at liberty. Thus 


ended this affair; and the Romans afterwards 


confeſs'd, to the DiFator's honour, that the peri 
into which he brought Fabius had conduced 


as much to the ſupport of Military Diſcipline, as 


the death of young Mania, condemn d by his 
own Father. | 
$. III. BUT while Papirins ſtaid in Rome, the 


Samnites took advantage of his abſence to inſult 
his army; whoſe Commander, M. Valerius, a 
Lieutenant General, was ſo intimidated by the 


example of Fabius, that he durſt not oppoſe the 
hoſtilities of the enemy. He ſuffer'd a party of 
his foragers to be cut in pieces, rather than ſtir 


out of his camp to relieve them. This accident 


help'd to exaſperate the troops yet more againſt 
the Dillater; who when he came to the camp 
(with L. Papirius Craſſus, a relation of his own, 
whom he had appointed to command the Horſe 
in the room of Fabius) found all his men fo ill- 
affected to him, and ſo little diſpoſed to gain him 
glory, that he had no hopes of — any pro- 

with them in the war. However, as the 
enemy offer d him battle, and he could not in 


5 . decline fighting, he poſted himſelf ſo 


ad van- 
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advantageouſly, and drew up his troops with ſo 
much dexterity, that it was not poſſible for them 
to be intirely defeated. When the battle was 
over (in which, though they had fought but 
faintly, they had not been routed) Papirius acted 
a part which ſurpriſed every body. Not ane 
officer or ſoldier, who had behaved himſelf neg- 
ligently in the fight, was ſo much as repri- 
manded by him. He went about with his Lieu- 
tenants viſiting the wounded ſoldiers, put his 
head into their tents, aſked them how they did, 
charging their officers to have particular care of 
each of them by name; and all this he ſeems to 


have done without the leaſt appearance of affec- 


tation : for we find that the army, which had al- 
ways held him in eſteem, came, in a ſhort time, 
to have a moſt tender affection for him. 

The People at Rome being informed of this 
great alteration in the diſpoſitions of the ſoldiers 
towards their commander, continued him in his 
employment, and no Conſuls were choſen for 
the year 429. As for Papirius, he no longer 
doubted of victory, and he ſoon gave the enemy 


® Livy confines Papirius's. DiQatorſhip to the foregoing 
yer 428, and places the events of this year 429 in that. 80 
that he makes Papirius's two Dictatorſhips to have been but 
one. Nevertheleſs it appears that Papirius was continued in 
his office, and created DiRator a ſecond time. We have a 
onvincing proof of it in the Faſti Capitolini. They fay that 
L. Papirius triumphed over the Samnites in the year 429, an 
the third of the Nones of March. This makes us believe. 
that Papirins's Dictatorſnip was prolonged to the year 430; 
and Livy's ſilence confirms us in this opinion: for he makes 
no mention of any Conſuls for the year 429, which is like- 
Wiſe omitted in the conſular Annals. C. &K . 

1 a total 
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2 total overthrow ; after which he over-ran Sam- 
nium (leaving all the booty to his ſoldiers) and 
reduced the Samnites fo low, that they ſued for 
Peace, which he granted them on three preli- 
minary conditions : That they ſhould cloath all 
his Troops, give them a year's pay, and get the 
Treaty confirmed by the Senate. 

F. IV. PAPITRIUS having Triumphed for 
his late victories, held the Comitia by Centuries, 
where C. Sulpicius Longus and Q, Aulius Cerreta- 
nus were choſen Conſuls for the next year. When 
the Conſcript Fathers came to conſider of the 


Peace to be made with the Samnites, they diſap- 


proved of the terms offered by them, and there- 
fore granted only a Truce for a year, which the 
Samnites broke ſo ſoon as they heard that Papi- 
rius was no longer in command, At the ſame 
time the Apulians declared for them againſt Rome. 
The Republick thought it neceſſary therefore to 
divide her forces between the two Conſuls. Au- 


ius led an army into Apulia, and Sulpicius another 


into Samnium; but both Samnites and Apuliam 
keeping themſelves cloſe in their fortified places, 
the Roman Generals reaped little glory from the 
n. WT 
This year the Taſculans were tried before the 
Roman People upon a bill preferred by the Tri- 
zune, M. Flavius, to puniſh them for adviſing 


and aſſiſting the People of Velitræ and Privernm 
in the war they made upon the Romans. The 


Tuſculans, with their wives and children, came to 
Rome, and in the humbleſt manner ſallicited the 
People to have pity on them, All the Tnbes, 

| except 
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except the Pollian, rejected the bill. The Pallian 
would have had all the men ſcourged and be- 
headed, and their wives and children expoſed to 
ſale. Of this the Tuſculens, who were incorpora- 
ted into the Papirian Tribe, retained fo laſting a 
reſentment, that, almoſt to the times of Lia, 
ſcarce any perſon of the Pollian Tribe, who ſtood 


candidate for an office, could get the vote of the 


Papirian. 

Quintus Fabius (who had been General of the 
Horſe to the Dictator Papirius) and L. Fulvius 
Corvus, the next year's Conſuls, marched their 
joint forces againſt the Samnites (who had raiſed 
formidable army) and gave them an intire over 
throw, but not without great difficulty. The 
Samnites had ſurpriſed the Romans, while incamp- 
ed in a place very diſadvantageous both for ſub- 


ſiſting their army and for ſuſtaining an attack; and 


when, for theſe reaſons, the Romans attempted to 
retire in the night, the enemy watched them ſo 
narrowly, and purſued them ſo cloſe, that the 
next day they found themſelves under a neceſſity 
of hazarding a battle. It laſted from nine in the 
morning till two in the afternoon, without either 


ſide's giving way, or ſo much as changing the 


order in which they were firſt drawn up. The 
imprudence of the Samnite cavalry determined 
the fortune of the day: For, having received ad- 
vice, from one of their moft advanced ſquadrons, 
that the Romans had left their baggage a good 


way behind them without any troops to defend it, 
greedineſs of plunder induced them to wheel off 
in _ to ſeize the prey; and the Cenſuls, to 


1 3 whom 
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allowed them all the time that was neceſſary to 
load their horſes with booty, and put themſelves 
out of a condition to fight; and then ordered 
away the whole body of Roman cavalry to fall 
upon them. The cavalry executed the order 


wich expedition and ſucceſs : After which, fetch- 


ing a compals, they came upon the rear of the 
Sanmite Infantry; an unexpected attack, which 
ftruck them with terror, and ſoon after threw 
them into confuſion. The Romans purſued their 


advantage, and made a dreadful ſlaughter : Thoſe 


of the Samnites who kept their ground, were cut 
in pieces by the Roman Foot; and thoſe who fled, 


fell moſt of them by the ſwords of the Horſe, and, 


among the reſt, the General himſelf, 
$. V. SO terrible a defeat made the Samnites 
reflect ſeriouſly on their unjuſt breach of the 
Truce with the Romans ; and they imputed their 
late misfortune to the anger of the Gods, whom 
they ſuppoſed to be offended at the violation of 
their oaths. To appeaſe them, they reſolved to 
ſacrifice the chief author of that breach; and 
one Brutulus Papins, a man of diſtinction, but of 
a turbulent ſpirit, was univerſally pitch'd upon 
to be the victim. They paſs'd a decree, that he 
ſhould be deliver'd up to the Romans; and that 
the ſpoil and captives taken within the time of 
the Truce, and, in ſhort, whatever their Fectales 
had demanded, ſhould be reſtored to them. In 
purſuance of this decree, Brutulus, with all his 
effects, was put into the hands of ſome Sammie 
ambaſſadors, to be carried to Rome; but he kill'd 
5 himſelf 
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himſelf before he got there, However, they ſur- 
| render'd his dead body to the Romans, who, of 
what was offer'd by way of reſtitution, accepted 
only the captives and a part of the effects, re- 
jecting whatever could not be claimed by my 
private Roman as his own. 

After this the Conſul Fulvias return'd to Rome, 
while his Collegue Fabius led an army into Apu- 
ha. That he ſucceeded in his expedition, ap- 
pears by the Capitcline Marbles, where he is ſaid 

to have triumph'd over the Samnites and Apuli- 
ans, Fulvius over the Samnites only. One A. Cor- 
nelius was this year choſen Dictator, but it was 
only to preſide at the Games 1n the abſence of the 
Conſuls, and during the ſickneſs of the Prætor. 
However Livy finding, that at the time of the de- 
feat of the Samnites the Government was in the 
hands of a Di#ator, aſcribes by miſtake that ex- 
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ploit to him. The Capitoline Marbles en the 


error. 


CHAP. xIV. 


5. The Samnites being refuſed a Peace, prepare 
to carry on the war with vigour : and they ap- 


point one Pontius, an able officer, to be their Ge- 


neral. Pontius, by a firatagem, draws the Ro- 


man Legions into a dangerous paſs (called after- 


| wards the Caudine Forks) where they are ſur- 


rounded by the Samnites, and bave no poſſibility 
of forcing their way out of it. To fave their 
ves, they ſubmit to ſhameful conditions impoſed 
D the enemy. F. II. The baſe expedients, to which 
| iT 4 F the 


280 5 The Roman Hiſtory. Book Ill. 
tze Romans have recourſe, to evade the treaty. 
F. III. Satricum revolts from the Romans; and 


te Samnites ſurpriſe Fregellæ, a Roman Co- 


dee content mavien- with the 


ROME 


ccocunnn. Romans to pardon the nations which ſub. 
Ret JC: mitted, and to treat none with rigour but the 


hundred proud and untractable 3 but their late ſucceſſes 
twenty. made them now deviate from this rule; and, 
notwithſtanding that the Samnites ſued to them 
N for a peace, and endeavoured to merit it by the 
Liry, B. 9. methods which have been related, the Senate re- 
9 jected their petition, and thereby put them un- 
der a neceſſity of continuing the war at all ha- 
c. 2. Zards. And while the Centuriate Comitia at Rome 
were chuſing T. Veturius and Sp. Poſthumius Con- 
ſuls for the new year, the Samnites in their Diet 
appointed one Pontius, an able General, to com- 
mand their troops. Pontius exhorted the aſſem- 
bly not to fear a war with a People who had re- 
ceived reſtitution of wrangs with haughtineſs, 
and had refuſed peace when offered upon the 
moſt reaſonable terms. | | The Gods, ſaid he, are 
now no longer our enemies; Juſtice accompanies our 
arms, and we cannot fail of ſucceſs. He then im- 
mediately led his troops near to Caudium (a little 
Town: in Samnium) and there incamp'd as covert- 
ly as poſſible. When the Conſuls were come 
within a league of him, he cauſed a report to be 
ſpread, that the Samnite army was laying ſiege 
to Luceria in Apulia ; and the more effectually to 
deceive the Romans, he ordered ten of his ſol- 
| diers 


— 
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diers in the habit of herdſmen to lead ſome cattle 
into different parts, but ſtill in the neighbour- 
hood of the enemy, with inſtructions to agree all 
in the ſame report when taken priſoners by their 
Foragers. The ſtratagem ſucceeded, The Ro- 


mans in a council of war reſolved to march to the 


relief of Luceria; and there being two ways thi- 
ther, one broad and open, but farther about than 
the other, which was through certain ſtreights 
(called fince The Caudine Forks) they choſe the 


latter. The nature of the ground was this. Be- 


tween two circling ridges of mountains, ſo co- 
vered with trees and briars as to be abſolutely un- 
ſurmountable, was a pretty large marſhy mea- 
dow, through the middle of which lay the road. 
At the hither end, the way into it was very deep 
and narrow through a hollow rock'; the way 
out, at the farther end, more narrow, deep, and 
difficult. When the Romans, having paſs'd the 
firſt, came to this, they found it intirely barr'd 


with huge ſtones and trees laid acroſs : and then 


they alſo diſcerned great numbers of the ene- 
my on the tops of the eminences. To avoid be- 
ing inveſted, they inſtantly turned back, think- 
ing to retire through the paſs by which they had 
entered; the Samnites had already blocked it up. 


The conſternation of the Romans was inexpreſſi- 


ble, when they perceived themſelves ſhut in, 
without a poſſibility of eſcaping. They ſtood ſi- 
lent and fix'd their eyes on one another, each to 


ſee whether he could diſcover any glimmering of 


hopes in his companions looks. At length the 
ſoldiers ſeeing the — tent pitched, and pre- 
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parations making towards fortification, ſet them- 
ſelves to work, without waiting for orders, to 
raiſe 2 rampart along the water, though they well 
knew it to be a fruitleſs labour, and were all the 
while ſcoffed at by the enemy, As foon as the 


army was incamped, the principal Officers re- 


paired of their own accord to the Conſuls tent; 
but the caſe was ſuch as, allowed no room for 
counſel or debate. The Gods themſelves, ſays 


Ly, could hardly have given them aſſiſtance. 


Liry, B. 9. 
© 


Night came on : Without taking any refreſh- 
ment, officers and ſoldiers ſpent the hours of reſt 
in diſcourſing on their unhappy ſituation. 

On the other hand, the Samnites could not 
come to any determination what to do with their 
enemies, who were abſolutely at their mercy. At- 
ter much debate it was at length univerſally a- 


greed to conſult Heremius, the father of Pontius, 
a wiſe old man whom they looked upon as a kind 


of Oracle. The meſſenger whom they ſent to 
him for his advice, brought back this anſwer : 
That be counſelled them not to do the leaſt barm 10 
the Romans, but to open them a free paſſage home. 
This advice being rejected, the fame meſſenger 
was diſpatched a ſecond time; and then the old 
man ſent word, That be would not have them fpare 


| the life of one fingle Reman, The ſtrange differ- 


ence between theſe two anſwers made the Sam- 


mites imagine that there was ſome myſtery in the 


matter, and they preſſed Pontius to have his fa- 
ther brought to the camp, that he might explain 


himſelf, When the wiſe Herennius was come, he 


let them . that in good * there was no 
OO medium 
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medium between treating the Romans in the kindeſt 
manner, and deſtroying them abſolutely. That 


by the firſt (which he thought the beſt) they 3: 


would gain the friendſhip of a powerful nation; 
that by the ſecond they would greatly leſſen the 
ſtrength of a dangerous enemy; but that no third 
way could produce any advantage of either ſort. 
However, this prudent advice was not followed. 
Pontius and his Officers choſe a middle way, ſuch 
as their fooliſh vanity ſuggeſted : They would 
ſpare the lives of the Romans, but at the ſame 
time treat them as conquered enemies. 

Whilſt the Samnites were in theſe deliberations, 
the Romans ſent a deputation to them to deſire a 


truce upon equitable terms, and in caſe of refu- 


fal to invite them to a battle. Pontius with a 
haughty air anſwer'd, That the Samnites had no 
battles to fight ; that the victory was already gain d; 
and that not a man of the Roman Legions ſhould ef- 
cape, till they had been diſarwd, and had paſſed one 
by one under the Yoke : That, befide this, be ex- 
pected that the Romans ſhould quit Samnium, and 


withdraw their Colonies from all the Cities they had 


uſurped from the Samnites. And be concluded 
with forbidding the Deputies to appear any more in 


bis preſence, if the Confuls did not accept the terms 


propoſed. 
The report of this anſwer threw the Legions 


into the utmoſt deſpair; The Conſuls were ſtruck 


dumb, and durſt not declare themſelves for ſo 


ſhameful a Treaty. L. Lentulus, a conliderable 


Officer in the army, and who had been at the 


head of the * to the * was the 
firſt 
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firſt who broke filence ; addreſſing himſelf to 
the Conſuls, he ſpoke to this effect: I have often 


beard my father ſay, that, when the Gauls befieged 
the Capitol, he was the only man in the Senate, who 


oppoſed the redeeming of Rome with Gold; and the 


reaſon he gave for his opinion was, that the enemy 
not having ſhut up the Capitol by intrenchments, nor 


raiſed any rampart round it, it was fill poſſible for the 


Romans, b difficult, to force a paſſage throuzh 


the beſiegers. Were the caſe with us the ſame; were 


there amy poſſibility of eſcaping ;, could we make ſallies, 
as they ſometimes did, or could we force the Samnites 
to a battle, I ſhould foon convince you by my counſel, 
that I have the ſame courage as my Father ; I ſhould 


ſpeak the ſame language, and endeavour yet more by 


my example, than my words, to animate you to the 
fight, tho in never ſo diſadvantageous a fituation 
for it. For my own part, I would gladly ruſh into 


the midſt of the enemy, and devote myſelf for the Ro- 


man People, if that could be of any avail to their 
preſervation ; for I am truly ſenſible, that no fortune 


can be fo glorious as to die for the ſafety of our Coun- 


try. But our Country at preſent is here; its chief 
ſtay and ſtrength, he Roman Legions are in this 
valley. Shall they devote themſelves to death for 
their own preſervation ? To what end then? To 
fave the Walls of Rome? the Houſes ? the crowd 
of Peaple that inhabit the City ? — And which way 
can even theſe be preſerved, if this army periſh ? 
Will a weak, unarm'd, deſpondent multitude defend 
them? Juſt as they did againſt the Gauls after the 
battle of the Allia.—— But it is ſbameful, ſay you, 


to give up our arms like cowards. I grant it: Ter 


the 
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them as they paſs d ; and if any Roman return'd 
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the love of our Country ſhould be ſuch, as to make 
us ready, if need be, to ſuffer Ignominy as well as 
Death; ts ſacrifice, not only our Lives, but our 
Glory to preſerve it. For the ſake of Rome then 
let us ſubmit to the conditiens impoſed, be the indig- 
nity never ſo great ; nor ſcruple any longer to obey 
Neceſſity, to which the Gops themſelves are ſubjett. 

This advice was followed. The Conſuls ſig- 


nified to Pontius, that they conſented to lay down © 


their arms, and paſs under the Yoke ; upon which 


they obtained a conference with him. As to a 


Treaty of Peace, they declared, That they could 


not conclude any that would be binding on the Ro- 


man People without their approbation, and the 
miniſtry of the Feciales. That their power extended 
uo farther than to make promiſes, which they were 
ready to flrengthen by giving Heſtages. The ſti- 
pulation was accepted on theſe terms, and the 
Cenſuls, Lieutenant Generals, Quæſtors, and Le- 
gionary Tribunes all ſigned the Convention; fix 
hundred Roman Knights were to be given as Ho- 

; and the Samnites were to have power to 
cut off their heads, in caſe the Republick did 
not perform the Cenſuls promiſes. 


When the day came for the Roman army to 


paſs under the Yoke, or Gallows, the fix hundred 
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Knights march'd firſt out of the camp, unarm'd, 


and with only their under garment; and theſe 
vVere taken into ſafe cuſtody. The Confuls fol- 


c. 6. 


lowed next, then the inferior Officers, and at laſt 


the Soldiers one by one. The Samnites inſulted 


but 
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but a fierce look, he was immediately knock'd ; 
u. down or kill'd. 


The Romans could have reach'd Capua the ſame 
day; but partly out of diſtruſt of that City, 
and partly out of ſhame to be ſeen there in ſo 
wretched a condition, they threw themſelves on 
the ground in the neighbourhood of it, reſolving 
to paſs the night in the open air; which when 
the Magiſtrates of Capua underſtood, moved with 
compaſſion, they ſent clothes, horſes and arms, 
Lifors alſo and Faſces to the Conſuls, and food 
for the whole army. And when, the next day, 
they drew near the city, the Senate and People 
went out to meet them with all demonſtrations of 
kindneſs. Nevertheleſs the Romans, overwhelm- 
ed with ſhame, ſeemed unaffected with this hoſ- 


pitality: They kept their eyes fix'd on the 


ground, and ſhunn'd all diſcourſe. They were 
accompanied to the, frontiers by ſeveral young 
men of the Campanian Nobility ; but they till ob- 
ſerved the ſame behaviour, and ſhewed the ſame 
dejection of mind; which, when it was reported 
to the Senate of Capua by the young Nobles at 
their return, made the aſſembly in general con- 
clude, that the Roman courage was for ever loſt, 
and their affairs deſperate. One of them how- 
ever, a venerable old man, declared, that he 


judged differently of the dumb confuſion of the 


Romans: This obſtinate ſilence, their eyes fixed on 


the ground, their ears deaf to all conſolation, are 


tokens of an inward rage that ferments without eva- 


perating. If I am not wholly unacquainted with the | 


temper of the Romans, their remembrance of the 
Caudine 


_ Curſor and Publilins |; Philo. 
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Caudine Treaty will be more fatal to the Samnites 
than to them. The Romans will have it in their 
thoughts wherever they ſhall encounter the Samnites; 
but theſe will not everywhere find Caudine Streights. 
In the mean time the People at Rome, without 
orders from the Senate, and as it were by tacit 
conſent, put on the deepeſt mourning. The 
ſhops all around the Forum were ſhut up; there 
was a vacation in all the Courts of Juſtice, before 
any proclamation for it; gold rings and robes of 
magnificence were laid aſide; and the city was 
more dejected, if poſſible, than the army itſelf, 
Before the arrival of the troops, it was the lan- 
guage of the People, angry not only with the 
commanders, but with the guiltleſs ſoldiers, that 
they ought not to be received into the city : But 
as ſoon as they appeared, the publick indigna- 
tion changed into pity. Nevertheleſs, they did 


not enter the city till night; and then every one . 


ſtole home, and hid himſelf in his own houſe : 
Even the Conſuls baniſhed themſelves from ſoci- 
ety, after they had performed the indiſpenſable 
duty of naming a Dictator to hold the Comitia. 
They pitched upon Q, Fabius Ambuſtus ; but 
ſome defect being found in the nomination, 
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Emilius Papus was ſubſtituted in his room. 
Nor did this Dictator hold the Aſſembly for the 
Elections; no Magiſtrate of this unfortunate 


year could pleaſe the People; the Nen e 
fell into an Inter-regnum. 


$. II. AND now all eyes were caſt on two 


of the ofcateſt men in the Republick, Papirius * 
Theſe, being cho- 


ſen 
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Year of ſen Conſuls in the Comitia, entered upon their 
8 office the very day of their election. Their firſt 
Bef. J. O. care was to obtain a decree of rhe Senate, import. 
hundred ing, that there had been no defect in point of 
nineteen. religion in their inauguration : After which the 
234th Fathers took into conſideration the Treaty made 
Cookul- with the Samnites by the late Conſuls. Poſtbu- 
Liv B. 3. mius, one of thoſe unfortunate Generals, was cal- 
I led upon to ſpeak firſt. He addreſſed himſelf 

to the aſſembly with an air of great modeſty and 


humility, own'd the Treaty to be infamous, but 


declared, that the Roman People were not bound 


by it, ſince it had been made without their or- 
ders; and that the Republick was obliged in ju- 
ſtice to nothing more, than to deliver up into 
the hands of the Samnites thoſe of the army who 
had ſigned it. And he adviſed therefore that 
the new Conſuls ſhould lead a new army into the 


field; but that, before they enter'd upon action, 


they ſhould ſurrender to the mercy of the Samnites 
his Collegue and him, with all the other officers 
who had been parties to the convention. The 
Senators were {truck with admiration at the gene- 
roſity of Poſthumiys; and their compaſſion for him 


did not fall ſhort of their eſteem of his heroick 


virtue. However, they all approv'd of the pro- 
poſal, except two Tribunes of the People, who had 
(probably) been raiſed to that office ſince their 
return from the Caudine Forts. Theſe contended, 
not only that the motion made by Poſthumius was 
unjuſt with regard to the perſons concern'd in the 
eaty, but that it was by no means ſufficient to dij- 


huge the demands which the SAMN1TEs bad upon 
Rome; 
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| Rome; and that as to themſelves, they were Sacro- 
ſanct Magiſtrates, inviolable, and not to be deli- 
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ver d up to the enemy. To the laſt of theſe pleas Lk >, 
Poſthumius replied, That the Senate mi ight defer - hundred 


the delivering up of the Tribunes till their Holi- 


nineteen. 


neſſes were out of Office, and then (if his advice 3 
might be followed) cauſe them to be beaten with rods Frog ful. 


in the publick Forum, by way of Uſury for the de- Livy, B. g, 


lay. But as to himſelf, and the reſt of the Pro- 9» 3%: 


fane Officers concern'd in the Treaty, he preſs'd 
the immediate execution of his propoſal ; and he 
offer d ſuch plauſible arguments to prove the 
invalidity of the Caudine Convention, and the ſuf- 
ficiency of the ſatisfaction deſigned for the Sam- 
nites, that the Senate, whether convinced or not, 
were univerſally pleaſed with his diſcourſe, and 
acquieſced in his project. Nay, the two Tri- 
bunes themſelves, who had at firſt oppoſed it, 
conſented at length to follow the fate of their 


fice. 


Poſthumius's propoſal was no ſooner paſs'd into 


a decree of the Senate, but it diſpelPd that cloud 
of ſorrow, with which the Romans had been co- 
vered ever ſince the misfortune of Caudium; it 
feem'd to them like the breaking out of the ſun 
upon the city after a total eclipſe. Nothing was 
talk'd of but the generoſity of -Poſthumius, whoſe 
Devotement they compared to that of Decius; and 
the Roman youth were ſo animated, that there 
needed no orders to raiſe Troops; a new army 
was formed almoſt wholly of Voluntiers, and the 
Caudine Legions were again enrolled. As ſoon as 

Vox. III. „ | | thele 


companions, and to that end abdicated their of- 
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theſe forces came' near the enemy's camp, prepa- 
rations were made for ſurrendering up the Roman 


Het. J- ©+ Officers in due form by a Fecialis. Cornelius Ar- 


___ 
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vina was the perſon appointed for this purpoſe ; 
who having conducted the Priſoners bound into 
_ Pontins's preſence, addreſſed himſelf to him in 
the following words : Since theſe men undertook 
swithout amy commiſſion lo conclude a Treaty of peace 
with you, and committed a crime in ſo doing, we de- 
liver them up to you, in order to free ourſelves from 
any ſhare in the puniſhment, which they alone have 
deſerved. The Fecialis had ſcarce utter'd theſe 
words when Poſthumins, as if offended with what 
he had ſaid, gave him a hard blow on the thigh 
with his knee, and looking ſternly at him, I an 
not, ſaid he, a Samnite, and you an Ambaſſador 


ef Rome: I have therefore by this blow violated the 


Law of Nations, and you are thereby authoriſed to 
make war upon us. But this little, low artifice 
ſerved only to raiſe the indignation of the Samnite 
General, and make him deſpiſe the author of it. 
He laid before Poſtbumius and the Fecialis the in- 


juſtice and baſeneſs of their proceedings. He 
told them, that if the Roman People would pre- 


ſerve their honour untainted, and maintain the 
rules of equity, they muſt either perform the con- 


ditions of the Treaty, or ſend the Roman army 


again into the Caudine Forks, And as to Poſtbu- 
mius's behaviour to the Fecialis, he thus expoſtu- 
lated: Will you be able to impoſe on the Gods by 
theſe thin diſguiſes ? Will they take Poſthumius fer 
4 Samnite, and confider the blow he has given, as 


GK offer'd to the Roman People by a Sam- 


nite? 
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nite ? Is it thus that you ſport with Religion and Year of 
the Faith of Treaties? Are ſuch ludicrous tranſ ROA E 


cocexxxiii. - 


aftions becoming the Gravity of a Conſul, and the By J. C. 
Dignity of a Great Nation? Lictors, untie the 422 
Priſoners, and leave them free to go where they vineteen. 


pleaſe. And thus the Romans were diſmiſſed, MY 


$. III. BUT now the Samnites repented too Contul- 
late of their not having hearkened to the wiſe Livy, B. 3. 
counſels of old Herennius ; they had a foreboding, 
ſays Livy, of the misfortunes that afterwards be- 
10 them; while the Romans, on the other hand, 
look d upon the liberty they had obtained of 
making war as equal to victory. Not long after, 
the inhabitants of Satricum joined with a body of 
Sammites, who ſurpriſed Fregellz, a Roman Colony, 
in the night, and, having by a promiſe of quar- 
ter engaged the greater part of the inhabitants 
to lay down their arms, burnt them afterwards 
alive. Capua likewiſe at this time prepared for 
a revolt; the chief Citizens enter'd into a plot 
to ſhake off the Roman yoke. This, with ſome 
other alarms, induced the Republick to name a 
Di#ator, the Conſuls being employed in the war. 
C. Menius was choſen to that dignity, and he e. 26. 
appointed M. Faſſius to be his General of Horſe. 
The new D:#ator's commiſſion extended only to 
the making inquiry into ſtate Crimes, and puniſh- 


ing them. And there needed no more to put a 


ſtop to the revolt of Capua; for the terror of a 
judge from whom there lay no appeal became ſo 
great throughout all Campania, that the heads of 


the conſpiracy 2 themſelves to > Koid puniſh- 
ment. 
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After this, the Diclater pretending that the 
powers given him by his commiſſion were not 
confined to the taking cognizance of traiterous 


perſons and practices at CapuA only, but extend- 


ed to the cognizance of all conſpirators and con- 
ſpiracies whatſoever and whereſoever againſt the 
Roman State ; and pretending farther that all in- 
triguing and canvaſſing for offices was a kind of 
Treaſon againſt the Commonwealth, he cited ſe- 
veral of the Patricians to appear before him on 
accuſations of that kind. The accuſed having 
no other reſource, called upon the Tribunes to 
interpoſe their negative, and put a ſtop to the 


Proſecution ; but not one of them would inter- 


fere in the matter. Hereupon the whole body 
of the Nobles took the alarm. They exclaimed 
in all places, that the Patricians, to whom, be- 
ing nobly born, the way (if not obſtructed by 


indirect practices) was naturally open and eaſy 


to all Honours and Dignities, were not the per- 


ſons on whom this crime ſhould be charged; 


but certain upſtart Gentlemen, ſuch as the Di#a- 


tor himſelf and his Maſter of the Horſe, who in- 


deed ought rather to be proſecuted themſelves, 
than fit as judges of other men; and they threa- 
tened that they would make the two inquiſitors 


| know this, fo ſoon as their Magiſtracy ſhould be 


expired. 
Menius, though 5 from guilt, yet fearing 
leſt his reputation ſhould ſuffer by the calumny, 


aſſembled the People, and laid before them the 


uprightneſs of his intentions and the impartiality 
of his conduct; and then, to give them a farther 
proof 
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proof of his innocence, abdicated the Difator- 
hip, that he might be brought to a trial. Fof- 
lius alſo, for the like purpoſe, reſigned his office 
at the ſame time. The Senate, by a ſpecial com- 
miſſion, appointed the Conſuls of the year (pro- 
bably recalled to Rome on this occaſion) to be 
their judges; who having heard the witneſſes, 
and fully examined the affair, honourably acquit- 
ted the accuſed *, | | 

U 3 This 


2 The account which has been given of Mz n1vs's affair 
is taken from Livy, who adds, that PuBLiLivus alſo was 
ſoon after brought to a trial on the fame ſort of accuſation, 
and acquitted ; but then Livy refers both theſe trials to the 


year 439, when Menus was indeed Dictator, according to 


the Capitoline Marbles, but Publilius was not Conſul. 

If Publilius ſtood his trial the ſame year that he was Con- 
ful, we muſt ſuppoſe that he alſo, as the Jeſuits Catrou and 
Rouille have well obſerv'd, abdicated his office in order 
thereto, Theſe learn'd Fathers conjecture that this was the 
caſe, and that Papirius being thereby left ſole Conſul, named 
to the Dictatorſhip L. Cornelius Lentulus, who appointed Pa- 
pirius to be his General of the Horſe, intending to be go- 


verned in all difficulties by his advice, as the ableſt man in 


all the Commonwealth to conduct the preſent war: and what 
confirms the opinion, that the war was conducted by Pair I- 
vs this year in quality only of Maſter of the Hor/e, is, that he 

had no Tx1UMPH for his conqueſts. 
What induces the Je/uits (who have been followed in the 
Text) to place the trial of Mænius in the year 433, is not 
the authority only of the Capitoline Marbles (which make 
Meænius Dictator this year) but a paſſage of £ivy *® himſelf, 
who in the year 443 makes Sempronius the Tribune ſpeak of 
Miz x1vs-being created Dictator, to inquire into State Crimes, 
and of his abdication in order to fland his own Trial, as things 
which had happen'd within ten years : an expreſſion which he 
| | ; beo 


® Livy, B. 9. e. 34. 
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This kind of inquiſition deſcended afterwards 
to men of leſs diſtinction, and in a ſhort time was 
intirely ſtopt by force of thoſe very intrigues and 
cabals againſt which it was levelled. 


probably would not have uſed, if thoſe events had happen'd 
but four years before. 

It is indeed very difficult to reconcile the Capitoline Marbles 
with Livy, who ſeems to be at a loſs in this part of the Hiſto- 
ry, ard to have made ſome confuſion of. times and events, not 


dit inguiſhing the ſeveral DiQatorſhips of Mænius as they are 


mark*'d on thoſe Marbles. 
The Marbles give us three Dictators this year, C. Mænius, 
L. Cornelius, and T. Manlius. Livy mentions only the ſecond, 


and in this manner; tho? he aſcribes the exploits of the cam- 


Ppaign, we are going to enter upon, to Papirius and Publil;- 


1, the Con/uls of the year, yet he owns that the thing is 


doubtful, and that ſome give thoſe exploits to L. Cornelius 
b Dictator, and * Curfor his Maſter of * * 


CHAP. XV. 


$ I. The Romans give the Samnites a great over- 


throw, and take from them Luceria in Apulia; 
F. II. And Ferentum; and recover Satricum. 
The charatter of Papitius Curſor. F. III. A 


to years Truce is granted to ſome Cities of Sam- 


nium. The Roman arms proſper in Apulia. 
' Campania #s turned into a Roman Præfecture. 
Two new Tribes are formed, which-make the 
whole number thirly-one.. $. IV. All Apulia zs 


ſubdued, Antium receives laws from Rome for 


its future government. Saticula, a Campanian 
| City, and Sora (in the country of the Volſci) both 

in alliance with the Samnites, are taken by the 

| Ro- 
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Romans. F. V. The Cruelty of the Romans 
towards three Cities of the Auſones. The Sam- 


nite War continues. 


$. I. F T ſeems highly probable from ſome paſ- 
ſages of Livy, joined with the authority 
of the Capitoline Marbles, that the operations of 
the campaign this year were governed by Papiri- 
us Curſor, not in quality of Conſul, and Collegue 
to Publilius, but of General of the Horſe to L. Cor- 
nelius Lentulus, created Dictator. 

The chief view of the Roman Generals being 
to reſcue the 600 Knights, who had been deliver- 
ed up to the Samnites as hoſtages, they to that 
end divided their forces. Cornelius put himſelf 
at the head of the ſame troops that had paſſed un- 
der the Yoke, and led them againſt the victorious 
Caudine Legions of the Samnites. Papirius march- 
ed towards Luceria in Apulia, where the Roman 
hoſtages were kept priſoners. Pontius the Samnite 
General was for ſome time in ſuſpence, whether 
to march to the relief of Luceria, or ſtay to make 


head againſt the Diator. He feared that, if he 


marched, the enemy would fall upon his rear; and 
that, if he did not march, Luceria would be loft. _ 
His reſolution at length was to put all to the ha- 
zard of a battle. The Di#ator no ſooner per- 
ceiv'd the intention of the enemy, but he aſſem- 


bled his ſoldiers, and would have exhorted them, 


as was uſual on ſuch occaſions, to behave them- 
ſelves with the courage becoming Romans ; but he 
found his harangue to be intirely needleſs. The 


_— mindful of their late diſgrace, were fo 
U 4 — eager 
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eager to fight, that they gave no attention to him; 
with one voice they all cried out, To Battle. 
When they drew near the Samnites, they preſs'd 
their En/igns to march faſter, and, being ſpirited 
by revenge to a degree of fury, ruſh'd upon the 
enemy without obſerving their uſual order, or 
waiting the command of their - General. No- 


thing could ſtand before them; the Samnites were 


routed, and their camp taken and plundered. 
On the other hand Papirius having entered A. 
pulia, and being aſſiſted by the people of Arpi (old 


enemies of the Samnites, their neighbours) had 
laid fiege to Luceria, but was ſo ſtraitened by the 


difficulty of getting proviſions, that the arrival 


of the victorious army at his camp proved very 


* 14. 


ſeaſonable. The Di#ator diſperſed his Legions 
about the country, intercepted the convoys that 
were going to the beſieged, and facilitated the 
bringing of proviſions to the camp of Papirius. 
The Samnites, who had likewiſe an army incamp- 
ed near Luceria, finding that the place could not 
hold out long, reſolved to give the beſiegers bat- 
tle, Every thing was getting ready on both ſides 
for a general action, when Ambaſſadors arrived 
from Tarentum, to put a ſtop to all hoſtilities by 
their mediation; and they threatened to declare 
themſelves againſt whichever party ſnould perſiſt 
in carrying on the war. Papirius pretending to 
liſten ſeriouſly to what they ſaid, told them, that 
he would conſult the Didator; and accordingly 
he did ſo, but it was only on the meaſures to be 
taken in the engagement, for which he inſtantly 
prepared. While the Romans were ſacrificing, as 
| 5 was 
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was cuſtomary before a battle, the Tarentine Am- 
baſſadors came for their anſwer. The Chickens, 
cried Papirius, feed perfectly well; ſo the Keeper of 
| them tells us. The Gods too are much pleaſed with 
our Sacrifices : under their protection therefore we 
are going to fight, as you perceive. He then led his 
troops out of the camp, ridiculing the vanity of a 
little inſignificant People, who would needs make 
themſelves mediators of a peace between two 
powerful nations, when at the fame time Tarentum 


could hardly ſupport itſelf under its oun n inteſtine | 


diviſions. 
But now the Samnites abſolutely declined the 
fight, alledging that Papirius had deceived them 
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by falſe hopes of an accommodation, and de- 


claring, that out of reſpect to the Tarentines 


they would keep themſelves upon the defenſive 


within their camp. This timorouſneſs of the 
enemy encouraged the Romans to attack them 
in their intrenchments, which they did with ſo 
much ſucceſs, and with ſuch a ſpirit of ven- 
geance, that ſcarce any of the Sammtes would 


have eſcaped the ſlaughter, if the Roman Gene- 


rals had not reſtrained the fury of their troops, 


in regard to the ſix hundred Knights in Luceria, 
whom the beſieged might perhaps, in revenge 
and deſpair, put to death. The Town being 
ſorely diſtreſſed by famine, the garriſon ſent an 
offer to releaſe the ſix hundred Hoſtages, on con- 
dition that the Romans would raiſe the ſiege. 
Papirius told the Deputies who came to him with 
this propoſal, that they ſhould have conſulted 


Pontius about the treatment proper to be expect- | 


ed 
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ed by the vanquiſhed ; and he peremptorily in- 
ſiſted, that all the ſoldiers in the place, to the 
number of 7000, ſhould unarmed, and with on- 
ly one garment each, paſs under the Yoke, and 
Pontius, who had thrown himſelf into the Town, 
at the head of them, Theſe conditions were ac- 
cepred ; and thus the Romans retaliated the ig- 
nominy they had undergone at the Caudine Forks 
and recovered their hoſtages. 

F. II. AFTER the return of Papirius with 


the army to Rome, Cornelius laid down his Difa- 


tonſbip, and another Dictator, T. Manlius, was 
choſen (as it ſeems probable) only to hold the 
Centuriate Comitia, where Papirius * Curſor was 


again raiſed to the Conſulate, and Q. Aulius f 
Cerretanus given him for a Collegue. The lat- 


ter defeated the Ferentani in Apulia, and took 
their City, Ferentum. The former reduced Sa- 


tricum, a City of Latium, which, as we have be- 
fore obſerved, had gone over to the Samnites 


though its inhabitants had obtained the ** 
leges of Roman Citizens. 

The Satricans, as ſoon as the Roman army ap- 
peared before the walls, ſent out a Deputation to 
ſue for Peace. Papirius refuſed to grant it, unleſs 
they would kill all the Samnite garriſon, or deli- 
ver them alive into his hands, And, when they 
expoſtulated with him, aſking, How it was poſſi- 
ble for them, who were but weak and unarmed, 
to maſter a garriſon armed and ſtrong ? he bid 


them adviſe with thoſe by whoſe counſel they had 


received that garriſon into the Town. The Sa- 


trican Senate, upon the report of this anſwer from 
the 
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the Conſul, were divided in opinion what meaſures Year of 

to take, one part conſiſting of thoſe who had ROME 
counſelled the revolt to the Ne the other of Bef. J. C. 


the adherents to Rome. It happened that the gar- Dundee 


eighteen. 


riſon, for want of proviſions to hold out a ſiege, 
had reſolved to march away the night following. , 
That faction therefore which had called the Sam- 9 | 


nes in, thought it ſufficient to give the Conſul 
notice at what hour they would begin to move, 
through what gate they were to paſs, and what 
road they were to take; but the other party, not 
content with this, opened another gate to the Ro- 
mans at the ſame hour; ſo that the Sammie gar- 
tiſon were ſurpriſed, and cut to pieces, and the 
town ſeized the ſame inſtant. Papirius, after an 
inquiſition by torture concerning the chief au- 
thors of the revolt, cauſed the moſt guilty to be 
ſcourged and beheaded, diſarmed all the Satri- 
cans, and placed a ſtrong body of troops in the 
place. 

For this conqueſt Papirius, at his return to 
Rome, had the honour of a Triumph, which had 


not been granted him for his more important ex- 


ploits the year before, (probably) becauſe he had 
acted under the Auſpices of a ſuperior Magiſtrate. 
This Papirius is the man whom Livy repre- 
ſents as a Hero, who would have been a'match 
tor Mexander the Great, had that Conqueror turn- 
ed his arms Weſtward, and come into [taly. He 
was no lefs remarkable for his vigour of mind, 


military {kill and courage, than for his ſtrength 
of body, and wonderful agility in running, which Livy,B., mY 
pot him the furname of Curſor : and whether it 


Were 
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Fear of were owing to his robuſt conſtitution, or conti. 
ROME nual exerciſe, no-body eat or drank more than 


ceccxxxiv. 


Rely } C. he; but he was alſo indefatigable in war, ſhar- 
hundred Ing the ſevereſt toils of it without hurting his 
DP health. Never had the Roman Horſe or Foot a 
nt General that kept them to harder ſervice. *Tis 
"OW reported of him, that his Cavalry having taken 
the freedom to deſire a little relaxation from their 
fatigues, after an expedition which had been 
ſucceſsful, he anſwer'd, Yes, by all means; when 

you alight from your Horſes, 1 excuſe you from the 

Aurelius Zrouble of ftroaking their backs. Papirius, ſo ſevere 
Vitor ie in point of diſcipline, was naturally facetious, but 
luſtribus, not very gentle even in his jeſts. Walking one 
8 day before the door of his tent, while he was Di- 
tator, he ordered a certain Prætor of Preneſt, 


who in a battle had behaved himſelf ſhametfully, 
to be called, and, as ſoon as he appeared, bid 


the Licrokx prepare his Ax: When he ſaw the 


poor Præneſtine ready to die with fear at the 
found of thoſe words, he preſently added, Dj/ 
patch, Lictor, cut away this ſtump of a tree that 
ſpoils my walk : After which he only fined the 
Pretor, and diſmiſſed him. Such was the cha- 
racer of the renowned Papirius. 


Year of F. III. IN the following Conſulſbip of L. Plau- 
ROME tius Venno and M. Foflius Flaccinator, many of the 


ceccxxxV. 


a J. C. Samnite Cities ſent Deputies to the Roman Senate 
hundred © to aſk Peace; but theſe being referred to the 
ſeventeen. people in Comitia (where the Caudine Legions 


236h doubtleſs made a part of the aſſembly) the San. 


Cote: nites could obtain, by urgent intreaties, no more 


Livy,B.g. than a two years T ruce. 


c. 20, © And 
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And now the terror, ſpread throughout Apu- 
lia by the Roman army, which Plautius conduct- 
ed thither, was ſo great, that the two Cities of 
Teanum and Canuſium ſurrendered, to avoid be- 
ing pillaged. Capua likewiſe being ſo divided by 
inteſtine ſeditions, as to be no longer in a condi- 
tion. to govern herſelf, deſired the Romans to 


give her a Governor and new Laws; and it was 


at this time that the Romans firſt turn'd Campania 
into a Præfecture, and ſent thither a Prefez. 

It was perhaps to make the Campanians ſome 
fort of amends for their liberty, which they had 
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voluntarily given up, or rather to keep them to 


their duty, that a new Roman Tribe was formed 
in their country, It was called the Falernian 
Tribe, doubtleſs from the hill Falernus, this Tribe 
poſſeſſing the delightful plain which ſurrounded 


2 All the Cities which the Republick ſubdued were not up- 


en the fame foot. Some were called Colonies, ſome Mumici- 
tia, and ſome Pra fectures. 
he Colonies choſe their Governors out of their own inhabi. 


tants, and, tho' ſubject to the Raman People, were a kind of 


petty Republicks, modelled after the plan of Rome. 

The Municipia kept their old laws, and the cuſtoms _ 
had among them before they became Roman. 

The Pra fecturet were in a worſe condition than either the 


b Municipia. The Præfect, who were ſent to them 


annually from Rome, had a power of changing their laws, 
and wholly ſwallowed up the authority of the other Magi- 


ſtrates, Some of theſe Præfecs were choſen by the Roman 


People; and others received their commiſſions from the 
Prætor of Rome, and were, properly ſpeaking, no more than 
his ſubſtitutes in the Provinces. The diſcord among the 
Campanians gave the firſt occaſion to the inſtitution of Præ· 


feats. And afterwards the Romans eſtabliſhed this form of 


Government in ſeveral parts of Italy. C. & R. 7 
| that 


Year of that hill. Another Tribe was alſo eſtabliſhed On 
ROME {+ borders of the Ufens, and was therefore called 


© CCCCXNYXV. 


Bef. J. C. Tribus Ufentina. So that the Romans had now thir- 


denten one Tribes, all which had a right of ſuffrage 
ſeventeen. in the Comitia by Tribes. 

236h By a Cenſus taken this year, the number of men 
8 in Rome fit to bear arms appeared to be two hun- 
Fak. Ca- dred and fifty thouſand. 

om „. . IV. THIS happy war was followed by 
c. 19. another as proſperous, under the adminiſtration 
Year of of 9. Amilius Barbula and C. Junius Brutus, 
Ob who ſubdued and quieted Apulia. Antium follow- 


CCCCXXIVI. 

EI ed the example of Capua, in aſking a Governor 
hundred and Laws from Rome. But this City was not 
lixteen. made a Roman Prefefure, nor did ſhe receive 
110 laws from a ſingle Magiſtrate ſent thither for 
Conſul- that purpoſe. The care of making the laws by 


Lis. B. 9. Which the Magiſtrates were to govern was left to 


© 20% the Patrons of the Colony. It was then cuſtomary 


not only for private families, but likewiſe for Ci- 
ties and afterwards for Provinces to have their 
Patrons, who were often of the principal Nobi- 
lity of Rome. The Patrons of the Municipia were 
generally of the families of thoſe Conſuls who had 
conquered them; and the Protectors of the Co- 
lonies were the children of thoſe who had received 
the commiſſion to plant them. 


F. ef x. The ſucceeding Conſuls, Sp. Nautius and M. 


cccexxxvii. 


Bef. J. C. Popilius, were ſcarce entered upon their office, 


pe, When the Republick, either from a diſtruſt of 


fifieen. their abilities, or for ſome other reaſon unknown, 
| ; | 0 
x obliged them to nominate a D:ator, to carry 


Conſul- che war. They named L. AÆmilius, who imme- 
ſhip. | : diately 
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diately put himſelf at the head of the Legions. 
He inveſted Saticula, a City of Campania, in alli- 
ance with the Samnites, and defeated the Samnite 
army that came to relieve it; but his Dictatorſhip 
expired before he could take the place. The 
Samnites not hoping to defend it, laid ſiege to 
Pliſtia. 

= Romans had now got ſuch a habit of ſuf- 
fering none but DiFators to command their ar- 
mies, that tho* the famous Papirius * Curſer and 
Publilius Philo + were choſen Conſuls for the fol- 


lowing year, we find Q. Fabius Maximus, who had 


been formerly General of the Horſe to Papirius, 
and ever ſince his implacable enemy, raiſed at this 
time to the Di#atorſhip, and commiſſion*d to car- 
ry on the ſiege of Saticula. While he was making 
his attack, the Samnites came from before Pli- 
ia, and their cavalry inſulted the Roman camp, 
in which he had left his Cavalry under the com- 
mand of Aulius Cerretanus, his General of the 
Horſe. Aulius, without conſulting the Di#ater, 
tallied out with the Roman Knights, and, having 
diſcover'd the General of the Samnites, ruſn'd on 
him, and laid him dead with the firſt puſh of his 
lance; but having penetrated too far into the 
enemy's ſquadrons, he could not retire ; and the 
Sammites gave their General's brother the glory 
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of revenging his death: He diſmounted Aulus, 


and then ſtabbed him as he lay upon the 

Heteupon the Roman Knights alighted from their 
horſes, to recover their General's dead body; the 
Samnite cavalry did the fame, and a battle was 


fought between them on foot, in which the Ro- 
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mans prevailed. The Samnites returned to the 
ſiege of Pliſtia + (a City in alliance with the Ro- 
mans) and took it by aſſault. | 

In the mean time Saticula capitulated, and 
then the DiFator marched to beſiege Sora, on 
the banks of the Liris, in the country of the 
Volſci. The Sorans had gone over to the Samnites, 
having firſt maſſacred a Roman Colony which had 
been ſettled in their city. To defend this place 
the Samnites followed the Difator with all expedi- 
tion When AÆnilius underſtood that they were 
not far behind him, he faced about, marched to 
meet them, and came to an engagement with 
them near the narrow paſs of Lautulæ. The ſuc- 
ceſs of the battle was doubtful, night put an end 
to it, and both armies continued their march to- 
wards Sora. 
And now the Di#ator choſe a new General of 


the Horſe, L. Fabius, a kinſman of his own, to - 


ſucceed Aulius. He ordered him to go to Rome, 


fetch thence ſome freſh levies, conceal his march 


from the enemy, and, when he had poſted his 
men 1n ſome ſecure place near Sora, to wait the 
ſignal for moving. This was no ſooner executed, 
than the DiFator pretended fear, and kept cloſe 


within his intrenchments, in hopes thereby to 


draw the Samnite army near his camp; and it did 
not fail to have the deſired effect. Then on a 


ſudden giving the ſignal for battle, he ſallied out 
of his intrenchments, without letting the ſoldiers 


know the ſuccours he had in readineſs. They ima- 


gined it was ſome great diſtreſs, which made their 


Geperal ſo ſuddenly change his refoiuion ad f 
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confirmed them in this opinion, by telling them 
that thtir caſe was ſuch, that they muſt either con- 
quer or periſh ;, That he bad ordered fire to be ſet to 
2 tents and baggage, but that ibey might ſoon 
make up the leſs, by the plunder of the rebellious cities. 
However, his private orders were to ſet fire only 
to thoſe tents which were next the ramparts, and 
this was to be the ſignal for the General of the 
Horſe to move to his aſſiſtance, and fall upon the 
enemy in the rear. 
with wonderful harmony, and by this ſtratagem 
the Sammites were intirely defeated, and their camp 
plundered ; and the Roman ſoldiers had the far- 
ther joy of finding at their return to their own 


camp, that their tents and baggage were vor. 


burnt, _ 

After this the Difator laid * to Sora, ati 
the ſiege was continued by his ſucceſſors in the 
command of the army, M. Poetelius Libo and C. 
Sulpicius * Longus, the new Conſuls. They pitched * 
their camp almoſt cloſe to the walls of the Town, 
While they were deliberating and in doubt in 
what part to make their attacks, a deſerter from 
the beſieged ſuggeſted to them a ſtratagem for 


Every thing was executed 
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getting poſſeſſion of the place. What he propo- 


ſed appeared to the Conſuls practicable; and, in 
order to its execution, they, by the advice of the 
deſerter, removed their camp to the diſtance of 


ſix miles from the Place: to the end that this 


might throw the garriſon into careleſſneſs and ſe- 


curity. Next night the deſerter, having poſted 


ſome cohorts near the town, in a woody ſpot, 
where they oould lie concealed, ſtole with ten 
Vol. III. 3 _ Choſen 
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Year of choila Roman ſoldiers into the citadel. Then 
ROME 


cecexxxix. placing his men in a narrow ſteep path, that led 
Bef. J. C. from the Citadel to the Town, and where they 


ba might eaſily defend theraſelves againſt a great 


thicteen. multitude, he haſtily ran down into the Town, 
"rom crying out, To arms, 10 arms, the enemy are in po- 
2 ſeſſion of the fortreſs. A tright ſeized the inhabi- 


tants; and in their haſte to eſcape they broke 


down the gates. The Roman cohorts, rouſed 
by the noiſe, ruſhed in at one of them, putting all 
they found in the ſtreets to the ſword. In the 
morning by day- break the Cenful, with his army, 
entered the Town, already in the poſſeſſion of 
the Roman cohorts. Two hundred and twenty- 
five of the priſoners, who had been the chief au- 
thors of the revolt, and of the maſſacre of the 
Roman Colony there ſettled, he ſent to Rome, where 


eee wick rode; ana hon bs: 


. headed. 
Liey, B. 9. F. V. THE reduction of Sora was « followed 
c. 25. by the ſurpriſing of three Cities of the Auſones 
HAuſona, Minturnæ, and Veſcia) on the ſame day 
and at the ſame hour. The Romans ſeized theſe 
places, and barbarouſly maſſacred all the inhabi- 
rants, merely upon an accuſation (withour proof) 
brought to the Conſuls by twelve traitors of the 
nation, of their having formed a deſign td revolt. 
But Livy tells us, that this barbarity was owing 
to the abſence of the Generals when the Towns 
were ſeized. 

. 6. Tuceria, which had rebelled, being tin by 
aſſault, not only the S mite garriſon, but the Ci- 
tizens were put to the ſword; and a Colony of two 

1 thouſand 
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thouſand five hundred men ſent thither from Rome, 
to ſecure it for the future dgainſt all attempts. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe examples of ſeverity, 
the reſtleſs Campanians prepared once more to 
ſhake off the Ronan yoke'; ſo that the 8 0 5 
ä trought fit to name a Dittaters, ; nu, to 
with an my intö their coun, and keep 15 
in we. In the mean time e : Conlol, picks 
appear d with his army near Caudium, w 
Samnites had drawn together a great t body of 
troops, and were waiting ** the Rare of 
the Campantihes, who dba hoped would] join 1 them. 
The two arrſes came to an engagement, i in which | 
the Samnites loſt thirty thouſand men killed c or 
taken. And the conqueror marched his army 
to Bovianum, one of the principal Cities, if not 
the Capital of Samnium, and paſſed the winter 
before it. 

L. Papirius Curfer (a 5th time) and — Tunis 


Brutus (a 2d time) were f now raiſed 1 to the Conſu- 
late: but fooh after, for what reaſon is unknown, 
the Fathers ordered a Diator to be created, 
The nomination fell upon C. Poctelius Libs, and 
he was appointed to command the forces. He 
tepaired to the camp near Bumm, and in a 
ſhort time quitted that poſt” to Netake Frepelle 
from the enemy. They evacuated the place with- 
out ſtanding; a- ſiege, and chen the Di2ator ap- 
peared before Nela, a City of Campania, which he 
quickly reduced, t ether Vith Alina and Cart, 
both in 1 the fame province. This year! the Romans 


_ * cen abr Chapter xiv. 
Lu gives the Conſul Poctelias a ſhare in this victory. 
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Vear of 
ROME 


be Roman Hiſtory. Book 11, 
planted a Colony at Sueſſa, a city of the Aurunci ; ; 


712 and another in Pontiæ, an iſland which the Volſci 


bundred 


Livy,B.g. 
C. 29 · 


had inhabited, and which lay within ſight of their 
coaſt. And the Senate paſſed a Decree for plant- 
ing a Colony at Interamna and Caſinum. | 
Whilſt M. Valerius Maximus, one of the Conſuls 
for the new year, was carrying on the war againſt 
the Samnites, and P. Decius Mus, the other, was 
Ying ſick at Rome, the Senate received advice, 
t the Hetrurians threaten'd the Republick with 
5 inyaſion, upon which they order'd Decius to 
name a DiFator*. C. Sulpicius Longus being pro- 
moted to that dignity, raiſed a powerful army, 
and made all the preparations which the appre- 
henſion of a war with ſo populous a nation and 
ſo near a neighbour required. Nevertheleſs he 
was not in haſte to enter upon action; he kept 
himfelf upon the defenſive, and waited till the 
Hetrurians ſhould begin the hoſtilities ;- and this 
moderation had the effect he deſired. The Hetru- 
rians upon farther reflections ſuſpended their de- 
ſign, and continued quiet within their own 
bounds. g 


een en 0. „ 
tator ; but according to the F,. Cap. n 
n | * 


CHAP. XVI. 


$. I. Appius Claudius, one of the Cenſors of 
Rome, admits the Sons of Fazep Men into 
the Senate, The People reform this abuſe the 
next Year, and mate _ new hrs; 

"FM 


$1. T 
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F. II. Rome has war with the Hetrurians and 

Samnites. F. III. Appius ob/tinately refuſes to 
quit his office, tho his eighteen months (the legal 
time for its duration) are expired. He is profe- 
cuted before the People, © 


HE domeſtick cranquilliry of the Re- 
publick was at this time a little diſ- 

turbed by Appius Claudius one of the Cenſors. He 
was an able Lawyer, and an Oracle among the 
Romans in all knotty points of law, but a lover of 
innovations, taking great delight in overturning 
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us de Ori- 
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the moſt ancient inſtitutions, and in ſetting up 


for a Legiſlator. Hitherto none but Patricans, 
or the moſt conſiderable of the Commons, had 


been admitted into the Senate; but Appius intro- 
duced there the Libertini, i. e. the ſons of thoſe 


who had been flaves, and had obtained their liberty. 


Having thus debaſed the Senate, he attacked the 


Prieſthood, which had always been confined to 
the Nobility. The oldeſt Prieſthood in Rome was 
that belonging to the Altar, called Ara Maxima, 
erected by Evander to Hercules; it had been given 
at that very time to an old man of the Aborigines, < 


named Potitius, and had continued ever fince in 
his family. The Cenſor prevailed with the Potitii * 


nm VEIN 


2 Livy (B 


e. 29.) ſpeaks of a tradition, that the whole 


D. Hal. B. 
1. 
Val. Max. 

B. 1. e. 1. 
Livy, B. +10 
c. 29+ 


name of the Polini, conſiſting of twelve families; in which 


were thirty perſons at or paſt the age of puberty, periſhed 


&ruck blind ſome years after, as a puniſhment for his pro- 
fanene ſs. 


X's. to 


within the year; a warning from the angry Gods not to at- 
tempt innovations in Religion: And that Appius alſo was 


: A third 
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Yarof . to the -publick,, and employed in the  publick 


: ——» x0 wor 


Bef. ] But if Appin thus brought al blemiſh on the Se- 


Thies 1 
hundred nate and Prieſthood, he made his country amends 


— by the uſeful works he undertgok with ſucceſs; 
1 particularly an AqueduCt ſeven miles long, 
Nip ul whereby he ſupplied Rome with plenty of whole- 
- —_ ſome water, which it before wanted. He like- 
duQis, B. Wie made that famous road from Rome to Capua, 
hs which was called the Appian Way, and which Ju- 
ins Cæſar afterwards continued from Capua to 
' Arandufium on the Adriatick, It laſted intire a- 
boxe eight hundred years. 
| Year of The ſucceeding Conſuls, C. Junius Brutus and 
ee . Anmilius Barbula, were no ſooner entered on 
| Bei. J. C. _thein office, but they complained to the People 
hundred in Comitia of Appius new liſt of Senators, and 
my cancelled it, ſo that the Senate reſumed its for- 
2434 mer luſtre. The people at the ſame time not 
Conful- only recovered an old privilege, but extended it 
ip | . 
farther than before : By a law in the year 391, 
. 7 the Comitia had aſſumed the privilege of chuſing 
þ xo > . ſix out of twenty-four Legionary Tribunes in the 
© 36,  Conſulararmics, conſiſting of four Legions. This 
privilege: had been for ſome time paſts uſurped 
from them by the Conſuls and Dictators; but now 
it was decreed, that the People ſhould, inſtead 
of ſix, name ſixteen of the twenty-four Tribunes. 
At this time likewiſe the People, at the motion 
of Decius Mus, one of their Tribunes, appointed 
t Duvm- two þ officers to take care of the naval affairs of 


. che Republick. 
$. n. 
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x $ II. WHILST the Romans were employ- 
ed in theſe tegulations, their Conſuls prepared to 
lead two armies into the field. It fell to Brutus's 
lot to carry on the war in Samnium, and to Æmi- 
bus to march againſt the Hetrurians, who had now 
begun hoſtilities. AÆAmilius found the enemy 
ready to lay ſiege to Sutrium, a Town in alliance 
with the Romans, about thirty miles from Rome, 
and a fort of key to the Roman State on that ſide. 
The Hetrurians, truſting to their numbers, ven- 
tured a battle, and were defeated by the Conſul, 
who obtained a Triumph at Rome. Nor was 
Junius Brutus leſs ſucceſsful againſt the Sammites. 
He firſt took Cluvia by aſſault, and then Bovi- 


> Ling tells us (B. 9. c. 30.) that while he Sens | 


burthened with the care of two dangerous wars, an adventure 
happened too trifling to be mentioned in Hiſtory, were it not 
ſor the relation it had to Religion. All the publick Pipers, 
or Players upon the Flute, ran away together on a ſadden to 
Tybur in great dudgeon, becauſe the Cen/ors had forbid them 
to feaſt and carouſe in the Temple of Jupiter, as they had 
uſed th do; fo that there was nobody to to play during the pomp 
of the gere. The Senate, with a pious concern, diſpatch- 
ed ſome Neputies to Bur, who were to endeavour to prevail 
with as People of that place, that the Pipers might be ſent 

rte Tyburtes not being able to win upon theſe 
4 lows, b re 


+4 4 4-4 


erſuaſion, to return, n on occaſion o of 
ſome feſtival, to make them all dead-drun 
them home in carts. When they awaked in the mornfn Þ 
found themſelves in the middle of the Forum. The 
* who were got together about them, having prevailed 


upon them to y, the privilege of feaſting in the Temple 


ob gk em, and a new one was granted them of 
rolling about the ty three days every year in maſque- 
2 piping and TE FOG cuſtom n füll pres aed! in Lt- 
Vs time. 


X 4 anum, 


and then ſent | 
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NSE um, the fpoils of which he gave to his ſoldiers, 
cccexlii. And now the Samnites, no longer daring to con- 
Bet J C. tend with a Conſular army in the open field, had 
— recourſe to artifice, and endeavour'd to draw their 
Ws enemies into new Caudine Forks, Between Cume 
| 245th and Puteali in Campania was the foreſt of Avernus, 
Conſul- ſo called from the lake Avernus in the middle 
Lily, B. q. of it, from whoſe ſulphurous waters exhaled ſuch 
© 2 % A nauſeous ſteam, that the birds which attemp- 
Zonaras, ted to fly over it were believed to be ſuffocated 
2 by the exhalations. The Poets make it one of 
the vents of Hell. Into this foreſt, where the 
Samnites had poſted great numbers of men, they 
allured the Roman Troops by the hopes of booty. 
But the Romans, upon the firſt diſcovery of the 
ambuſh, drew up in order with ſuch expedition, 
and behaved themſelves with ſo much reſolution 
and bravery, that they defeated the enemy, and 


left 20,900 of them dead upon the ſpot 


Year of J. III. IN the following Conſulſhip of Q. Fabi. 


ROME u*and C. Marcius Rutilus, the tranquillity and 


ceccxliii. 


Bel. J. C. concord at home, to which ſo much proſperity a- 
preg broad was owing, was greatly diſturbed by the am- 
nine. bition and obſtinacy of the Cenſor Appius. In the 
year 319, a law had been paſſed, enacting, that no 
Conſul Cenſor ſhould continue in his office longer than 
» Aſrcong Eighteen months: But Appius refuſed to comply 
1er B.. with this regulation, and to reſign the Cenſorſhip 
c. 33- (though his Collegue did) at the expiration of his 

| term, depending on the favour of the People, who 
| were pleaſed with his Aqueduct and new Road. 
| Fomponi- Nevertheleſs Sempronius Sophus, one of the Tri- 


gine Juris, bunes, made no ſcruple to impeach him for this in- 
fraction 
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fraction of the EMILIAN Law. Appius, upon a 


ſummons, -appearing before the Aſſembly of the 


People, the Tribune aſked him, how be would have 
behaved himſelf, bad he been one of the Cenſors 
oben that Law was paſſed ? To this Appius an- 
ſwered, that his caſe was not the ſame with theirs, 
and that the Law in queſtion bound only the Cen- 


ſors of that year. Sempronius, finding that nobody 


applauded this anſwer, immediately ordered him © 


to priſon. But then Appius appealed to the whole 
body of the Tribunes, of whom three took him un- 
der their protection, while the other ſeven were 
againſt him; and as no perſon could be con- 
demned at-their Tribunal, unleſs they were all 
unanimous, he by this means eſcaped, and alone 
held the Cenſorſbip more than three years longer, 


contrary to the inclination of the Publick. 


C HAP. XVII. 
$. I. The Conſul Fabius defeats the Hetruriang 
He penetrates into the Ciminian Foreſt, deemed 
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impervious; after which he gives the enemy a © 


"ſecond overthrow. F. II. The Roman arms have 


not equal ſucceſs againſt the Samnites. The Se- 
nate orders Fabius 10 name Papirius Curſor (the 
man he moſs bates) to be Dictator to carry on 


"that war. F. III. He continues (with the title 


"of Proconſul) fucce/5fully to conduct the war 
againſt the Hetrurians. F. IV. The Dictator 
Papirius is no leſs ſucceſsful againſt the Sam- 
nites. He returns to Rome, and retires for the 


Toft of bis life from publick buſineſs. F. V. The 


Sam- 


344 
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Samnites, @f/iſted by the Marſi and Peligni, are 
defeated. The Hetrurians ſue for an Alliance 
with Rome. The Romans /ubdue all Umbria. 
$. VI. They ſend an army againſt the Salentines. 
The HE RNII rebel and are ſubdued ; and the 
SAMNITES are frequently, defeated. F. VII. The 
Samnites requeſt aud obtain q renewal of their old 
alliance with Rome. The Rol, who bas lately 
rebelled, are totally ſubdued. 


&1. \ HIS inteſtine diſturbance did not flop 

the progreſs of the Roman arms. Fa- 
bius marched againſt the Het rurians, and de- 
feated them 1 near r Sytrium. Th run-aways took 
nin. refuge i in the Ciminian Foreſt, a foreſt, ſays Ling, 
more e and dreadti ul dful than thoſe of Ger- 


many, throu h which not even a ole r mer- 
chant had ever = i "Fabi 5 al- 


c. 35- nd moſt. the only man in the army who had the 
boldneſs to think of entering into it: they were 


afraid of findi Caugine Forks in Hetruria, The 
General had —_— at 0 8 time a near rela- 
tion, named Ceſo Fabius, Who had been edu- 


cated at Cære in Hetrurig, and ſpoke t the lan language 


of the country perfectly well. Cæſa undertook 
to examine the foreſt and the places about it. 
He was accompanied in this egterpriſe by gnly 
one ſervant, who baving been ide up with 


him, was alſo well —— with the Tuſcan 


language. Before they ſet, gut, they took | Care 


| to inform themſelves of the names of the ſeveral 
Fears and of the nature and ſitugtion of 


fe through which they were tg paſh "= 
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in conyerſation they might not be diſcover'd 
through their ignorance of any thing that was 
notorious to all the natives. They were clad in the 
habit of ſhepherds, bearing each a cleaving bill 
and two javelins after the manner of the peaſants. 
But neither their dreſs, their arms, nor their fa- 
miliar-uſe of the language, was ſo good a ſecurity 
to them againſt a diſcovery, as the general notion 


that no ſtranger would dare to enter that foreſt. 


In this diſguile they are ſaid to have travelPd as 
far as to'Camerinum in Umbria, where they diſ- 
cover'd themſelves to be Romans, treated with 
the Senate of the City in the name of the Conſul, 
and obtained a promiſe from them to furniſh 
the Raman army with a reinforcement of men, 
and with thirty days proviſion, in caſe it ſhould 
come into thoſe parts. 


Upon the report made by Cæſo at his return, | 


Fabius, when it grew dark, firſt ſent away his bag- 
gage, and ſoon after his infantry, to enter the fo- 
reſt. He himſelf ſtay'd in the camp with his ca- 
valry, and early the next morning began to ſkir- 
miſh with the advanced guard of the Hetrurians 
that were poſted without the wood. When by 
this means he had long enough amuſed the ene- 
my, he retired into his camp, from whence he 
went out at another gate, and overtook his main 
army before night. The next morning by day- 
break he reached the top of the hill Ciminus, which 
was on the further hide 15 the foreſt, and gave 


7 From n whence Caſo had a fe out to Gawerinep in 
Unbria, it was a two "Pp Journey. 
name 
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name to it : From hence he ſurvey'd a while the 
fertile plains of Hetruria, and then ſent out a de- 
tachment of ſoldiers, who not only brought of 
a great booty, but defeated a tumultuous army 


that had got together to reſcue it out of their 
hands. After this the Romans returned to their 


camp near Sutrium, where they found two Tri- 
bunes of the People, with five Deputies from the 


Senate, diſpatched expreſly to forbid Fabius to 


enter the Ciminian Foreſt. Theſe meſſengers were 
extremely pleaſed, that they had come too late to 
hinder an expedition which had ſucceeded ſo well 


They returned to Rome with the joyful tidings, 


that a way was opened into Hetruria. 


The detachment which Fabius had ſent out to 
plunder, had alarm'd all the country near the 


foot of the hill Ciminus, and even the people of 
9. Umbria on the confines of Hetruria, fo that pro- 
digious numbers of each nation took the field, 


and came to the camp before Surrium. And now 
the Hetrurians not only brought their camp for- 


ward, but came out and drew up their forces in 


order of battle in the plain, leaving a ſpace for the 


enemy to do the like. Finding that the Romans 
declined the fight, they advanced almoſt to ther 


very trenches ; and the ſoldiers cried out with 


one voice'to their officers, that the remainder of 
their allowance of proviſion for that day might 
be brought to them, for they would ſtay there 
under arms, and attack the Roman camp, either 
in the night or early the next morning. Fabius, 
todeceive the enemy, ſtill pretended fear, and kept 
cloſe within his intrenchments; but he bid his 


men 
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men refreſh themſelves, . and be ready for action 
upon the firſt ſignal. To raiſe their courage, he 
made a ſhort harangue to them, extolling to a 
high degree the exploits of the Roman arms in 
Sannium, and aſſuring them, that the Hetrurians: 
were not ſoldiers comparable to the Samnites for 
ſtrength or courage; to this he added ſome dark 
words, by which he made them belicye he had a 


ſecret correſpondence in the enemy's camp, and 


was ſure of the victory. About che fourth TED 


#S «4 4.4 


tle, within the intrenchment of the camp, cauſed 
the rampart to be levell'd, and the ditch to be 


fll'd, and then marched out, and ſurpriſed the | 


enemy while half aſleep, and lying ſcattered over 

the plain. Of the Hetruriaus were ſixty thouſand 
men ſlain or taken, priſoners, Thoſe who could 
eſcape, fled into the wood. Their camp was 
ſeized and plundered. Some ſay, that this ac- 
tion happened in the country beyond the hill 
Ciminus near Perufia. Be that as it will, three of 
the moſt conſiderable Lucumonies, after this over- 


throw, ſent Deputies to Rome to ſue for! Peace „ 


they obtained a Truce for thirty years. 

$. IL BUT the Roman arms under the conduct 
of the Conſul Marcius had not the like ſucceſs 
againſt the Samnites, tho he gained at firſt ſome 
advantages over them. The Roman fleet, com- 
manded by P. Cornelius, met with misfortunes, 
This was the firſt fleet the Romans had ever put 
to ſea, The Admiral made a deſcent at Pom- 
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De Roman FHiftory. Book III 
Year of booty, carried farther into the country than was 


conſiſtent with prudence, fo that the inhabitants 


Be. J. C. had time to get together, and they had the good 


Three 


bundred fortune to intercept them in their return. They 


* 
nine. _" 


cent. 
ſhip. 
Livy, B. 
c. 38. 


forced the Romans to relinquiſh their ſpoil ; flew 
ſome of them, and chaced — who eſcaped the 
ſword to their ſhips. 


3.9. This news, with a falſe report ek Fabius had 


met with Caudine Forks in the Ciminian foreſt, re- 
vived the courage of the Samnites, and they gave 
Marcius battle. Much blood was ſpilt in the ac- 
tion on both ſides, and it was not known which 
had the advantage. Nevertheleſs, as fame gave it 
againſt the Romans, (becauſe ſome of the knights, 
and of the Tribunes of the Soldiers, and one of the 
Conſul's lieutenants had been Killed, and the Con- 
ful himſelf wounded) the Senate judged it neceſ- 
fary to create a DiFator, and tiobody doubted but 


Papirius would be the man. How to get him no- 


minated was the queſtion: For whether Marcin 
were alive or not, no one at Rome could tell; and 
the Samnites had guards upon all the roads that 
kd to his Camp: And, as for Fabius, the other 
Conſul, he had a private and perſonal quarrel with 
Papirius. In this difficulty, the Fathers determi- 

ned to ſend to Fabius TY eminent members of 
their body, men of conſular dignity, who to the 
publick authority ſhould add the weight of their 
own, to engage him to ſuppreſs his NE lint 
for the fake of his country. When the deputies, 
being arrived at his camp, had notified to him 
the Senate's decree, and had thereto added ſome 


* in the ſtyle of e exhortation and intreaty 
to 
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Chap. XVII. The Roman Hiſtory. 
to comply, he ſtodd ſilent for a while, with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, and then withdrew with- 
out making any anſwer.” At midnight (according 
to cuſtom) he declared Papirius Dictator. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he plainly ſhewed the violence he had 
done to himſelf : For when the deputies returned 
him thanks for maſtering his reſentment, he diſ- 
miſſed them without any reply, they could not 
dau one word from him. 

We have a remarkable inſtance at this time of 
the exceſſive ſuperſtiti tion of the Romans. Papi- 
nus, after his nomination to the Dictatorſbip, and 


after he had appointed C. Junius Bubulcus to be 


his Maſter of the Horſe, had recourſe * (as ſeems 
to have been the cuſtom in theſe days at leaſt) to 


an aſſembly of the People by Curie to obtain his 


commiſſion. It having fallen by lot to the Curia 
called Faucia to vote firſt, the aſſembly would 
not proceed in the matter, becauſe to the ſame 
Curia had fallen the like prerogative in thoſe un- 
fortunate years, when Rome was taken by the 
Gauls, and the Roman Legions were ſurpriſed. i in 
the Caudine Forks. The buſineſs was put off to 
the next day, and then Papirius obtained his 
commiſſion without any ominous circumſtance. 

He march'd away with an army which had 
been ſuddenly raiſed upon the alarm, formerly 
mention'd, of Faliurs danger in paſſing the Cimi- 


EI [Papirio] egem curiatam de imperio ferenti, 1 
omen diem diffidit, quod Faucia curia fuit principium, du 
inſignis cladibus, captz urbis & Caudinz pacis : quod utro- 
que anno eju em curiz fuerat principium. Livy, B. 9. 
c. IV | 
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Year of nian foreſt, and arrived at Longula on the fron- 
2 E tiers of the Volſci, where Marcius delivered up to 


Bef. J. C. 
| ree 

hundred 
nine. 


244th 
Contul- 
ſhip. 
Year of 
ROME 
ccccxhiv. 


Bef. J. C. 


Three 
hundred 
eight. 


. Faſt, Ca- 


pit. 


him the troops under his command. Papirius of- 


fered the Samnites battle, but they declined it; 
and for ſome days after both parties continued 


quiet in their camps. 2 

$. III. IN the mean time Fabius, who in quality 
of Proconſul had been continued at the head of the 
forces in Hetruria, not only put to flight without 
difficulty an army of Umbrians, but obtained a no- 
table victory over the Hetrurians, who had aſſem- 
bled on the banks of a little lake called YVadims- 
nius (near Viterbo) a more numerous and more 
courageous army than they had ever had before. 
All the ſoldiers of it were men who had choſen 
one another to the ſervice, and (as ſome think) 
made a vow to conquer or die. This is ſuppoſed 
to be the meaning of their Lex ſacra, by which 


they were bound: whoever violated this oath - 
might by any man be ſlain with impunity. Be 


that as it will, the extraordinary engagement, by 
which they had bound themſelves, had ſuch an 
effect upon them, that during the action the Ro- 
mans could not believe that they were contending 
with the ſame people, they had ſo often vanquiſh- 
ed. The firſt line of the Roman army was cut to 
pieces, and the ſecond repulſed ; fo that the Pro- 
conſul was obliged to bring his Triarii to the 
charge ; nor was even this ſufficient ; it became 
neceſſary for the Cavalry to diſmount, and go to 
the aſſiſtance of the Foot. But when the Roman 


! 


» lege facrata coaQto exercitu, quum virvirum legiſſe. 
Livy, B. g. c. 39. * | 
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Chip. XVII. The Roman Hiſtory: 


Knights, whowere quite freſh and in full ſtrength, 
paſſing over heaps of ſlain, had placed themſelves 
in the front of the battle, they made fo furious 


an attack on the enemy, and were ſo well ſecond- 
ed by the Legionary Soldiers (though much fa- 


tigued) that the Hetrurians were ſoon broken, and 
their whole army put to flight. They loſt the 
flower of their troops in this action. 

$. IV. NOR was Papirius leſs ſucceſsful a- 
gainſt the Sanmites, who, to give their ſoldiers 
more pride and ſpirit, had furniſhed them with 


finer arms and finer habits than uſual. They 


divided their troops into two bodies, one of 
which they cloathed in ſtuff of various colours, 
and provided with gilt bucklers ; the other had 
filver'd bucklers, and were cakes] in white ha- 
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bits; and they had all creſts to their helmets, to 


make them look taller. That this novelty might 


have no ill effect upon the Roman ſoldiers, is 


officers put them in mind, that the true dreſs of 
a ſoldier was a ſword and courage; that gold 
and filver were of no uſe in battles, and made 
but an ugly figure when diſtained with blood, 

but would be a very good booty to inrich the 
conqueror s. 


Papirins commanded the right wing of the 


Romans, which faced: the many-colour'd troops 


of the enemy; and his General of the Horſe, u- 


mus Brutus, commanded the left, which faced 
their white battalions : Brutas cried out, as he ad- 
vanced towards the enemy, I devote theſe white 
men to Pluto: His attack preſently threw the Sam- 
antes into diſorder, and they began to give ground; 
Vor, III. * which 
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Year of which Papirius obſerving, called out to the Ro- 


ROME 
45 
Bef, J. C 
Three 
hundred 
eight. 
144th 
Conſul - 
ip. 


mans of the right wing, What ! you have the Die- 


* TATOR at your bead, and ſhall victory begin in the 


left ? While Papirius thus animated the Infantry 
of the right to make a vigorous charge, his two 


. Lieutenants (both eminent men, who had been 


Conſuls) M. Valerius (on the right) and P. Decius 
(on the left) quitted the Foot, and putting them- 
ſelves at the head of the Cavalry, each on his own 
fide,, made a ſudden and furious attack on the 
enemy's flanks. The Samnites finding themſelves 
almoſt ſurrounded, a terror ſeized them, they in- 


ſtantly broke their ranks and fied to their camp; 


Faſt. Ca- 
pit. 


two Lieutenants, Valerius and Decius. 


but their loſs in the battle had been ſo great, that 


they durſt not think of defending it, Before night 


it was taken and burnt. 
The Didtatar, after the victory, returned to 
Rome, and had a Triumph, of which the fine 


arms taken from the Samnites were the chief orna · 


ments. They were afterwards delivered to the 
Goldſmiths company, to beautify the Raman Fo- 


rum with them: And hence aroſe the cuſtom of 


the Adiles adorning the Forum, on thoſe days 
when the images of the Gods were carried in 
proceſſion through the ſtreets of Rome in chariots. 
The Triumph of the Proconſul Fabius fol- 
lowed that of the DiFater,- and, tho? leſs * 
did, was accompanied with more applauſe, be 


cauſe he had had no ſharer in his glory; — 


the other had been much indebted for his ſuccels, 
not only to his General of the Horſe, but to his 


8. V. 


as on A . . A . 
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F. V. PA PIRIUS was now grown old. He 
no more in any publick ſtation, but 
for the future left all the glory of heroical exploits 
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Year of 
ROME 


CCCCXLYV. 


Bef. J. C. 
Three 


to his rival Q, Fabius, who was now (the 3d hundred 


time) with P. Decius Mus (the 2d time) raiſed 
to the Conſulate; Samnium fell by lot to the fur- 
mer, and Hetruria to the latter. Fabius took 
Nuceria, {the laſt town in Campania, on the other 
fide of mount Veſuvius,] from the Samnites, and 
defeated them afterwards in a battle, but a battle 
ſo inconſiderable, that it would not deſerve notice 
in Hiftory, had it not preſented the Republick 
with new enemies who had not before appeared. 
The Mar/: and Peligni, two petty nations in the 


ſeven. 


145th 
Coaſul- 
ſhip. 


Livy, B.. Jo | 


c. 41. 


neighbourhood of Samnium, northward, had 
yined the Semnites, tho with itte benefit to 


their allies. 


As for Decius, he made ſuch a happy progreſs 


in his province, that all Hetruria defired an alli- 


ance with Rome : But the Republick having 


(doubtleſs) formed the deſign of conquering this 
country, granted the Hetruriaus only a Truce for 


one year. Soon after the Umbrians affembled all 


their forces, and, being joined by great num- 


bers of Hetrurians, they confidently boaſted, that, 
leaving Dacius behind them in Hetruria, they 
would march directly to Rowe. This put both 


the Conſuls in motion. Decius made long mar- 


ches from Hetruria, and incamped his army in 


the Pupinian field, near the river Anio, about 


eight miles diſtant from Rome. But the enter- 


priſing Fabius no ſooner received orders from 
the Senate (alarmed by the preparations of the 
. Umbrians ) 


. 


13 
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Year of Umbrians) than he quitted Sammum, croſſed Sa- 
ROME zinia, entered Umbria, and incamped in the very 


5 J. C. heart of the country near Mevania, on the banks 
hundred of the Clitumnus, The Umbrians were terrified 
ſeven. at his unexpected appearance among them; and 
14:h tho' they ventured to give battle, they behaved 
= themſelves like women in the action: the Ro- 
| mant hardly. made uſe of their ſwords; they beat 
down. the enemy with their bucklers alone, fo 
that little blood was ſpilt; but the whole army 
were made priſoners, and the whole nation ſoon 
after ſubmitted, After this Fabius returned to 
| his camp in Samnium. 
Year of F. VL e 3/068 
ROME 4 Gori of Confuls, Appius Claudius, who had held 
the Cenſorſhip five years contrary to law, ſtood 
| hundred candidate for the Conſulate, and obtained it. L. 
ix Volumnius Flamma was appointed his Collegue. 
146h Appius not being qualifled for the command of 
8 armies, the Senate obliged him to ſtay in Rome; 
Livy,B. 9. and notwithſtanding his oppoſition to it, conti- 
© 4% nued Fabius in quality of Proconſul, and without 
any aſſociate, in the command of the troops in 
Sanmium, where he obtained a conſiderable vic- 

. tory over the enemy near Alifæ, on the banks of 
the Vulturnus. In the mean time Volumnius made 
war againſt the Salentines, in the extreme part of 
Ttaly, with good ſucceſs, and for the firſt time 
ſpread the terror of the Roman name in thoſe 

arts. 
Faſt. Ca- ; In the ele&ion af Magiſtrates for the following 
Pits year, the Romans choſe Appius to be Pretor, a poſt 


much b ſuited to his talents; and at the 
ſame 


Chap. XVII. The Roman Hiſtory. 

ſame time raiſed Q, Marcius Tremulus and P. 
Cornelius Arvina to the Conſulate. The former was 
arder'd to march againſt a body of Hernici, who 
had taken arms on account of the ſevere treat- 
ment which ſome of their countrymen (made pri- 
ſoners in the laſt battle of the Romans with the 
Samnites) had ſuffered at Rome. The rebels loſt 
three camps in a few days, and were forced to 


ſurrender at diſcretion. This war being ended, © 


Marcius haſten'd to join his Collegue, who had 
ſuffer d himſelf to be inveſted in narrow paſſes by 


the Samnjtes, The enemy, to prevent the uni- 


ting of the two armies, gave Marcius battle, 
while his troops were fatigued and in ſome diſ- 
order. The place where they attack'd him being- 
not far from the camp of Cornelius, the latter could 


hear the ſhouts of the combatants, and ſee the 


clouds of duſt that they raiſed ; judging therefore 


that his Collegue was engaged in fight with the 


enemy, he ſallied out of his intrenchments, fell 
upon the Samnites in flank, broke through them, 
and made his way to their camp, which he- 
found empty, and ſet fire to it. The ſight of 
the fire tatally diſcouraged them, ſo that they 
immediately diſperſed themſelves and fled, lea- 
ving thirty thauſand men dead on the ſpot. But 


this action was no ſooner over, than the Romans: 


found themſelves obliged to enter upon a new 


engagement with a body of freſh troops coming 
to reinforce the Samnite army, The ſucceſs of 


this battle being the ſame with that of the pre- 
ceding one, the Samnites were reduced to ſue for 
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peace. The Conſuls referr'd their Deputies to the 
Senate and People of Rome. 


Whilſt Marcius and Cornelius were yet in the | 


field, the time came for electing new Magi. 
ſtrates; fo that a Di#ator was named to preſide 
in the Comitia by Centuries, who choſe Peſtbumius 


Megellus and Tib. Minugius Conſuls, Before they 
took poſſeſſion of their office, the Senate deter- 


mined the fate of the Hernici. Thoſe of their ci- 
ties that had continued faithful, were allowed to 


chuſe whether to live according to their ancient 


C. 43. 


laws, or to have the right of Roman Citizenſbip, 
and they preferred the former. The reſt were 
declared Roman Citizens, and obliged to be go- 
vern'd by Roman Laws, whether they liked it or 
not, yet without having the-right of ſuffrage. 
At this time Deputies arrived from Carthage, 
with a compliment and preſents to the Repub- 


lick; and ſome Hiſtorians ſay, that a third tre- 


ty was now made with the Cartbaginians. 


Year of 
ROME 
ceccxlviii. 
Bef. J. C. 
Three 
hundred 
four. 


148th 
Conſul-- 
ſhip. 
Livy, B. 9. 
GC. 44+ 


The new Conſuls were both ordered into Sam- 
nium, each at the head of two Legions. Poſthu- 
mins directed his march towards the city of Tifer- 
num, and Minucius incamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Bovianum. The firſt came to a battle 
with the Samnites, the ſucceſs of which was equal 
on both fides; but he pretended to be worſted, 


there: fortified himſelf in an advantageous place. 
The Samnites followed and incamped within two 
miles of him. Poſthumius hereupon finiſh'd his 
intrenchments with all expedition, and leaving a 
ſufficient number of * to guard them, mar- 

| ched 


retired: the next night to the mountains, and 


earth 1 20 _—y — 


v T's 
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ched out at midnight with the reſt, and join'd 
his Collegue, who lay in ſight of another body of 
Samnites that waited for an opportunity to engage: 

Minucius, by the advice of Poſthumius, advanced 
into the plain with only his two Legions, and of- 
fered the enemy battle, The victory was long 
difputed ; but at length Poſbumius appearing 
with his freſh troops, and falling ſuddenly upon 
the Sammnites, whoſe ſtrength was exhauſted, the 
latter ſuffered a terrible ſlaughter, They loſt ane 
and twenty Enſigns. This action over, the two 
Canſuls led their joint forces to Poſthumius's camp, 
and thence fell upon that body of Samnites which 


| was poſted near it. This proved a bloodier bat- 


tle than the former ; Minucius was killed in it, 
and Statins Gellius, the Samnite General, taken 
priſoner. - Victory declared for the Romans, wha 
took twenty-ſix Enſigns from the enemy. 


The People at Rome, on the news of Minu- 
cius's death, immediately appointed Fulvius Car. 


dus to ſucceed him, and to finiſh the campaign, 


which he did by reducing. Bovianum and ſeveral 


other cities to ſurrender, for which he had a Tri- 
umph at his return nome. 

$. VII. IN the beginning of the adminiſtration 
of the ſucceeding Confuls, C. Sempronius Sophus 


and P. Sulpicius Saverrio, the Samnite nation ſent - 
Deputies to Rome to deſire a renewal of the an- 
cient confederacy with the Republick : But the 


Romans, before they would grant this requeſt, diſ- 
patched Sulpicius with an army into Samnium, to 


examine the ſincerity of the Samnites, and diſco- 
ver their real ſentiments. They received the Conſul 


14 every- 


* 
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Year of every-where with great marks of reſpe& and 
e friendſhip; and upon his report of the ſeeming 
LL f. J. C. alteration in their diſpoſitions, a new alliance was 
hundred made with them on the old foot. 

__ And now the Republick prepar'd to puniſh her 

249th old enemies the gui, who, notwithſtanding the 

Contul- Treaty between them and Rome, had many times 

Faſt, Ca- Privately ſent ſuccours to the Samnites, and had 

of late openly eſpouſed their cauſe, following the 

c. 4. example of the Hernici. They had likewiſe re- 

turned this haughty anſwer to the Roman Feciales, 

who had been ſent to them to demand fatisfac- 

tion : That they ſuppoſed it was only a trial, whether 

through the fear of a war they would ſuffer them- 

ſelves to be made Roman Citizens; which, how 

defirable a thing it was, the Hernici bad taught them; 

ſeeing thoſe of that nation, who had been left free to 

chuſe, had preferred their own Laws to Roman 

_ Citizenſhip ; and thoſe who had been compelled to be 

Roman Citizens looked upon it as a. puniſbment, 
War was therefore declared againſt the Ægqui, 

. and both the Conſuls were ordered to enter their 

country. The long ſubjection and inaction of 
this people had enervated their courage, and un- 
taught them Military Diſcipline. They aſſembled 
an army, but there was no order, no ſubordina- 
tion among the ſoldiers, nor could they come to 
any agreement what meaſures to take. At length 
they all unanimouſly left their camp at midnight, 
and every one made the beſt of his way home. 

The Conſuls, who the next morning drew up their 

troops with an intention to offer battle were much 
n at the * the enemy, _ 
nce 
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4 ſllenee that reigned in their camp. No advanced 145 
3 guards appeared, no centinels upon the ramparts. 
8 At firſt they ſuſpected an ambuſh, and proceeded 0 
| with caution ; but when they diſcovered the F 
r truth, reſolved to lay ſiege to the Cities whither i 
e they had retreated. In fifty days the Conſuls took : on 
$ forty-one Towns, moſt of which they razed or i 
4 burnt, which intirely reduced the Æqui; and this * 
e rapid deſtruction ſpread ſuch a terror among the 5 
neighbouring nations, that the Marſi, Peligns, | 
„ Frentani, and Marrucini, all ſent to ſollicit an | 
— alliance with the Republick, Their requeſt was . | 
r __ 1 
j- 3 
; CHAP. XVII. | 
" F. I. The renowned N. Fap1vs being CEnSOR this ll 
4 year, acquires the ſurname of Maximus, for bis 1 
1 reformation of an abuſe introduced by Appius. 1 
a FS. II. Colonies are ſent to the Conquered Cities. 

5 be art of Painting is introduced at Rome by C. 

ir  Faprvs, ſurnamed Pic rox. Cleonymus, ſon 

f of Cleomenes, King of Sparta, brings a fleet * 

* upon the coaſt of Italy, and makes two deſcents 

d - here. F. III. An infurrettion of the Marſi is 

a quelPd. After à victory over the Hetrurians, 

4 4 D ruce is granted them, for two Jears. 

t. d J. Is ſucceſs of the Me a: Yn 

. broad was follow'd by reformations Bf. J. c. 

Ir at home. The famous Q. Fabius Rullianus being 303. 

h this year (with P. Decius Mus) in the Cenſorſhip, pe” = 


0 2. ap his power to rectify an abuſe intro- d. 
e duced 
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duced by Appius Claudius into the State. Ab-. 


CCCCXLIX. pius, as we have already oF ſeen, to make himſelf 


Bef. J. C. 
Three 
hundred 
three. 


Pomponi- 
us de Ori- 
gine Juris. 

Cicero pro 
Muræna, 

11. 


Maſter in the Senate, had brought the ſons of 


Freed-men into it; but this novelty had not laſt- 
ed above one year; his lift of Senators was can - 
celFd, and the old one took place. Not ſueceed- 
ing therefore in that enterprize, he, in order to 
govern the Elections in the Comitia, diſperſed the 
Freed-men and the very lees of the People, men 


wholly devoted to him, into all the Roman Tribes, 


and this occaſioned endleſs broils in the Repub- 


« lick. It was owing to the fame cauſe, that the 
Curule Adileſbip fell this year into the hands of 


two very mean perſons, the one a native of Præ- 


neſte, the other Cu. Flavius, the grandſon of a 
Freed man, and whoſe firſt profeſſion had been 


that of a ſcribe*. Having by ſome means learnt 
the rules by which the Pontiſices ſettled the Term- 


days, or the days for hearing Cauſes, and ſuch o- 


ther matters as were within their peculiar pro- 
vince, he compoſed a Calendar, tranſcribed it, 
and fixed it up in the Forum for the uſe of the 
People * ; who being thereby freed from their 


dependance on the Pontifices in this reſpect, re- 
warded him with ſeveral honourable employ- 


* Pliny (B. 33. . 4 vi.) bn, that loi had been 


| ſcribe to Appius Claudius Cæcus, and, at his inftigation, both 
made himſelf maſter of the ſecret (by artful inquiries) and 


publiſhed it. 


v Plavins publiſhed likewiſe what Livy calls, Ciwile jus 


repofitum in penetralibus pontificum, See Ta vLox 's Elements of 
Civil Law, N 77 bio uhue this matter is ſatisfactorily 


explained, | 
ments, 
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ments, to which they raiſed him ſucceſſively, and - 
at length with the Curule Ædilſbip. The Nobles 
were ſo deeply affected with the indignity offered 
them by this promotion of Flavius, that many 
of them laid afide their ornaments, and particu- 
larly their Gold-Rings, as in a time of mourning. 

Fabius, to re-eſtabliſh peace in Rome, and to 
hinder the great dignities from being beſtowed 
on worthleſs men, reincorporated into the four 
City-Tribes thoſe mean fellows whom Appius had 
taken thence, and diſperſed among the Country- 
Tribes; ſo that for the future they could influence 


no more than four Tribes, and in theſe they were 
not the ſtrongeſt: a reformation ſo agreeable to 
the Republick, that on this account alone the 
Romans gave Fabius the ſurname of Maximus, 
which he had not acquired by all his military ex- 
ploits. It was perpetuated in his branch of the 
Fabian family. 


In this Cenſonſbip likewiſe an ordinance was 
made, that the Roman Kmghts ſhould every year 


on the Ades of July appear on horſeback dreſſed 


in purple, and crowned with Olive, and march 


in proceſſion from the Temple of Mars to the Ca- 
pitol, [in honour of Caſtor and Pollux who fought 
for the Romans at the lake Regillus.] 
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F. II. THE Republick being now in peace 


with her neighbours, the year of the Conſuls S, 
Cornelius Lentulus and L. Genucius Aventinenſis was 


almoſt wholly ſpent in ſending Colonies to the con- 
quer'd Cities. To Sora 4000, to Alba (in the 
country of the qui) 6000 men were ſent. The 


lame year to the Arpinates and Trebulani were 
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Year of granted che privileges of Roman Citizens but 
33-4 from the Fru/inates was taken a third part of their 
Bef. J. C. land, becauſe they had ſollicited the Hernici to 
— 7 make war on the Romans. The publick tranquil- 
one.  lity ſuffer'd a ſhort interruption by a gang of Rob- 
Tk bers inUmbria, who ravaged the country far and 
Conſul- near. Their retreat was a great cave with two 
1 enntrances;; and the Romans having found them 
both, lighted great fires at them, ſo that ſome 
of the wretches (whoſe whole number amounted 
to two thouſand) were ftifled with the ſmoke, 
and the reſt threw themſelves into the flames. 
This expedition, was followed by an incon- 
fiderable war. In the beginning of the Conſul- 
ſhip of M. Livius Denter and M. Emilius Paulus, 
the Aqui took umbrage at the Colony of ſix thou- 
fand men which the Republick had lately ſent to 
Alba, and they laid fiege to that place. But Ju- 
nius Brutus, whom the People named D:#ator 
upon this occaſion, marched againſt them, and 
by a ſpeedy victory put an end to the war in eight 
days time. At his return home he dedicated to 
The Goddeſs of Health a Temple, which he had 
vowed when he was Conſul, and of which he had 
Pliny, B. laid the foundation when he was Cenſor. And 
Vi. Max, this is the firſt time that Hiſtory mentions the 
B-8.c-15- uſe of the art of Painting in Rome. C. Fabius 
e.% (afterwards Conſul) painted all the walls of the 
new Temple in Freſco, and thence got the ſur- 
name of Pidlor. Ke | | 
At this time Cleommus, the ſon of Cleomenes 
King of Sparta, came with a great fleet on the 
coall of Laß, with deſign to make A ſettlement 
there, 
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there. and he took Thurie [anciently called S- 

baris] a City of Lucania. Being driven thence by 
the Romans he made a ſecond deſcent, in the place &. 
where Venice now ſtands. But this expedition 
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proving as unfortunate as the former, he return- — 
ed to his own country, having loſt four-fifths of pit. 8 


his fleet. 
$. III. THE following year the Republick 
had no Conſuls, but was govern'd by two Difa- 


tors, one after another, each of whom fulfilled his 
fix months. The firſt was Fabius Maximus. The 
revolt of the Mari induced the Romans to put 


this eminent warrior at the head of their troops. 
He marched an army againſt them, and by one 
ſingle victory quieted that inſurrection. Valerius 
Corvus, who ſucceeded Fabius, was named to the 
Diftatorſhip, to conduct a war 
rians, in which the Republick was engaged by 


taking part in the civil broils of that people. But Li 


the Roman Legions, having entered Hetruria, were 


no ſooner advanced within a ſmall diftance of the 
enemy, than a religious ſcruple ſeized the Di#a-- 
tor. He called to mind that there had been ſome 


defect in the ceremony of his inauguration, upon 


Auſpiria. In his abſence Sempronius Sophus, his 
General of the Horſe, imprudently made an in- 


curſion into the country, fell into an ambuſh, and 
l6ſt a great number of men, and ſome colours. 


The news of this defeat, which was much mag- 
nified, cauſed an extraordinary terror at Rome, 


and the Dictator haſtened away with new levies 
t the camp. At his arrival he found things in 


2 much 


againſt the Hetru- 


which he ſtrait returned to Rome, to renew the 
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7he Roman Hiſtory: | Book III. 
a much better condition than had been reported. 


Sempronius had changed his poſt for a more ſafe 
and advantageous one; the Manipuli, who had 


loft their Colours, were impatiently waiting in 
great ſhame and diſgrace without the camp (where 
they continued day and night without covering) 
for an opportunity to recover their hohour, and 
the whole army deſired nothing ſo much as abat- 
tle, that they might have their revenge. Pale- 
rigs, ſeeing this good diſpoſition of his troops, 
led them into the fields of Ruſſellæ, one of the 
twelve chief cities of Hetruria. The Hetrurians, 
fluſh'd with their ſucceſs, follow'd him, and en- 
deavour'd by a ſtratagem to ſurpriſe Fulvius, one 


of the Diclators Lieutenant-Generals, who, with 


a detachment, had poſſeſſed himſelf of a fort at 
fome diſtance from the Roman camp. Some He- 
trurian officers, in the dreſs of ſhepherds, came 


with their flocks near the walls of the fort. This 


Was a bait to draw the Romans out; a body of 


| which was more elegant than that of ſhepherds, 


troops lay ready in ambuſh to fall upon them. 
Fulvius diſcovering their artifice by their ſpeech, 


bid ſome of his. men call out to the pretended 
ſhepherds, and tell them, That they would: find it 
as hard to deceive the Romans as 10 conquer them. 
When the Hetrurians perceived that their ſtrata- 


| gem would not take effect, they preſently after 


b. 5, 


appeared, and beſieged Fulvius in form. The 


| DiBator had notice of his diſtreſs, and haſten'd 


eee and this brought on a general ac- 
ton. . Yalerius, to ſurpriſe the enemy, inſtead of 


pling bis Caray ith wings of his army, 25 
was 
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was uſual, drew them up behind his Infantry, 
leaving ſpaces in the lines for the horſe to ad- 
vance upon a ſignal. And in reality, when the 


Romans had given the firſt ſhout. for the com- 


bat, it was not their Infantry but their Cavalry 
that began the charge. Paſſing through the 
intervals before mentioned, they drove full ſpeed 
upon the enemy; and this unexpected attack ſo 


terrified and diſconcerted the Herrurians, unpre- 


pared for it, that the battle was neither long 
nor doubtful. They quickly gave ground, diſ- 
perſed themſelves, and fled ; and the victory of 
the Romans was compleat. The Hetrurians, hum- 
bled by this freſh blow, once again ſued for 
peace, but could obtain no more than a truce 
for two years. 


CHAP. XIX. 


5. I. In the year of Rome 453, 4 Law is paſſed, 
to qualify PuzBz1ans for the Pontificate and 
Augurate. $. II. The Lex Valeria is confirmed 
enew. F. III. Q. Fabius Maximus declines the 
Conſulſhip, and at his own requeſt obtains the 
Curule Zdileſhip. 
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lerius Corus, though abſent, was a- Bef .J. Cc. 


gain * promoted to the Conſulſhip; and the Co- 
mitia appointed 2, Apulcius Panſa to be his Col- 5 
legue. During their adminiſtration, the Hetru- 
rians and Sammnites continued quiet, and the Re- 
n ** an interval of tranquillity abroad. 
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But as it had ever been the fate of Rome to have 
commotions at home, when ſhe had no foreign 

enemies, ſo now two Tribunes of the Commons, — 
thers, of the name of Oguinius, ſet on foot a new 
conteſt with the Patricians, concerning honours 


and dignities. The only important offices which 
the Plebeians did not ſhare with the Nobility at 


this time, were the Pontificate and the Augurate. 
Numa had appointed only four Pontifices, and that 
number had never been increaſed. The Augurs, 
tho? but three in number at their firſt inſtitution 
by Romulus, had been augmented to fix, How- 


ever, the Augural College conſiſted now but of 


four, probably by the death of two. The Ogulnit 
preſented a petition to have four additional Pon- 


tifices choſen out of the Plebeians, and to have five 


Plebeian Augurs added to the four in being. The 
Patrician: were highly offended with this propo- 
ſal; but as they had experienced the fruitleſſneſs 
of their endeavours to exclude the Plebeians from 
the. Conſulate and the other great dignities, they 
made no other oppoſition to this new incroach- 
ment on their prerogatives, than by declaiming 


in all places againſt the innovation, as an affront 


offered to the Gods themſelves : May Heaven 
grant that ſo wicked a profanation of our ſacred myſ- 


 teries draw no calamity on the Republick ! The mat» 


ter was firſt debated before the aſſembly of the Cu- 


riæ where Appius Claudius, ſo famous for his at- 
tempts to humble the Nobility, became now their 
| moſt zealous advocate. But as his harangue con- 
, tained nothing more than a repetition of the old 
| arguments that had been ſo often employed 4. 


gainſt 
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gainſt the admiſſion of Plebeians to the Conſulate, 
Hiſtory has not tranſmitted it to us. 
ther hand, P. Decius Mus, who had been twice 
Conſul, and once Dicbator, ſpoke in behalf of the 
Plebeians. He put the aſſembly in mind of his 


father Decius, who devoted himſelf to death for 


the Roman Legions, and thereby made them victo- 
rious : I Decius was as pure and as agretable a 
vitim to the Gods, as his Patrician Collegue Man- 
lius would have been, had be offered himſelf ; what 
ſhould hinder, but that the ſame Decius might. have 
been choſen to officiate in our Religious Ceremonies 
and Sacrifices ? And after all, whence is it that the 
Patricians derive this peculiar privilege of being alone 


worthy to miniſter in ſacred things ? Did they deſcend 


from Heaven with the quality of Patricians ? or did 
Romulus give that title to their anceftors, only be- 
cauſe they could tell who were their Fathers and 
Grandfathers, that is, becauſe they were men of free 
condition? If this be all, I am able to name a Con- 
ſul for my Father ; and my ſon may. boaſt, that both 
his Father and Grandfath.r have been hanourcd with 
_ the higheſt dignities in the Republick. But to what 
Purpoſe ſhould I reaſon any longer? The Patricians 


bave nothing ſolid to offer, they only ſeek to amuſe 


#5 with words and noiſe, and they know very well 
that we ſhall carry our point. 


paſs the Petition of the Ogulnn into a Lat. 


This Debate was in the aſſembly of the Cxria; Li 


but in order to decide the affair, it had been be- 


| fore agreed to ſummon the Tribes; and there 


both 


Vor. III. . 


On the o- 


My opinion therefore 
is, that the People by their ſuffrages do immediately 
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both polnts were carried in favour of the People, 
and Decius was choſen one of the new Pont#ifices. 
$ Il. FYALERIUS took the opportunity 
of the preſent tranquillity to revive an old Law*, 
made by Valerius Poplicola, and afterwards re- 
newed + by another of his anceſtors, enacting, 
That in Capital cauſes the accuſed ſhould have a 


— right of appealing to the Tribunal of the People. 


The Patricians, by their intereſt and power, had 


- hinder'd the effect of this law, and render'd it ob- 


ſolete ; but it was now once more reſtor'd, and ex- 


preſs'd in ſtronger terms than before; with no o- 


ther ſanction however, but That the tranſgreſſors 
of it ſhould be deemed guilty of a diſhoneſt action; a 


penalty which ſhould have been of little influence 


in a more corrupt age, but ſufficient at this time 
to reſtrain the Romans, who piqued themſelves 
upon their virtue, and had no hope of riſing to 
great employments, unleſs they had preſerved - 
their reputation pure and untainted. 

F. III. IN the following Comitia for electing 
new Conſuls, Q. Fabius finding that the People 
were inclined to raiſe him again to that dignity, 
though he had not entered his name among the 
Candidates; and conſidering that he ſhould gain 
but little glory in a time of tranquillity, deſired 
the aſſembly to reſerve that mark of their eſteem 
for him till a more tempeſtuous ſeaſon, and de- 


elared, that a civil employment at preſent would 


be more agreeable to him. Accordingly they 


placed him (with Papirius Curſor, the ſon of the 
Great Papirius) in the Curule Adileſhip ; nor did 


his ſuperior merit appear leſs conſpicuous in this 
ſtation 
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ſation than in military command : For when, 
not long after, there happened to be a great ſcar- 
city of corn at Rome, he took ſuch effectual care 
to guard the People againſt famine, by bringing 
corn from abroad, and by making a proper and 
wiſe diſtribution of it, that the poorer fort con- 
tels'd they owed their lives to him, 


CHAP: "XK 
$. I, The Hetrurians break the Truce with Rome. 


Picenum obtains an alliance with the Republick. 


Valerius Coryus being declared Conſul (the 6th 

time) the very name of this renowned warrior 
Atrites ſuch a terror into the Hetrurians, that they 
defiſt from the war. $. IL. Areport being ſpread, 
that both the Hetrurians and the Samnites were 
making mighty preparations to attack the Repub- 
lick, the Romans oblige the great Fapivs t0 ac- 

cept the office of Conſul contrary to his inclina- 
tion; and, at his requeſt, give. him P. Decius 

Mus 40 be his Collegue. The Hetrurians aſk 
peace; ſo that the Conſuls march their tuo ar- 
mies into Samnium. 


9. I. HE Conſals choſen for the new year 


were M. Fulvius Petinus and T. Man- 
lus Torquatus. Fulvius went into Umbria to carry 
on the ſiege of Neguinum (Which Apuleius, one of 


the former Conſuli, had begun) and, by the trea- 
chery of ſome of the inhabitants, he made him- 


ſelf maſter of the place. The Romans ſent a Colo- 


ny thither, to keep the reſt of the Umntrians in awe. 


. Pl In 
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In this Conſulate the Hetrurians broke their 
truce with Rome. But when they were preparing 
to enter the Roman territory, an irruption of the 
2 into their country ſuſpended the deſign; 
however they did not drop 1 it. On the contrary, 
that they might execute it with the- better ſuc- 
ceſs, they endeavoured by large ſums to engage 
the Gauls, not only to forbear pillaging Hetruria, 
but to join with them againft Rome. The Gauls 
ſeemed to liſten to the propoſal, took the money, 
and withdrew their troops. But when the time 
came for marching againſt the Romans, they ex- 


cuſed themſelves, unleſs the Hetrurians would aſ- 


ſign them a part of their territory to ſettle in; and 
this was abſolutely refuſed. 
| theſe negotiations between the Hetru- 
riam + Gauls, Picenum, on the borders of the 
Aariatick, ſent Deputies to Rome to aſk an alli- 
ance with the Republick ; a requeſt which the Ro- 
mans eaſily granted in the preſent neceſſity of their 
affairs, and then they diſpatched away an army 
to puniſh the Hetrurians for their breach of faith. 
The command of it had fallen by lot to Manlius; 
but this General loſing his life by a fall from his 
horſe, the Centuries met to chuſe him a ſucceſſor, 
and (which had never happened ſince the birth of 
the Republick) all the ſuffrages were given in fa- 
vour of one and the ſame man, Valerius Corvus, 
now the ſixth time created Conſul. His firſt Con- 
ſulſhip was in the year 405, according to the Ca- 
pitoline Marbles *. Though now in a very ad- 
According to Plutarch, Cicero, Val Maximus, and others, 
| there were 46 years between Val. Coruu''s firſt Conſulate and 


his laſt; according to the Faſt. Capit. 48. 
_ vanced 
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vanced age, he made the campaign with all the 
vigour of a man in the bloom of life. Hais very 
appearance at the head of the Roman army ſo 
terrified the Hetrurians, that they durſt not con- 
tinue in the field, but ſhut themſelves up in their 
fortified places; nor could the burning of their 
villages, and the laying waſte their country, pto- 
yoke them to hazard a battle. This was the laſt 
of Yalerius's Military expeditions. In what year 
he ended his 
that he lived to above an hundred. He was 
promoted one and twenty times to offices, that 
gave him a right to fit in the Curule Chair, (which 
can be ſaid of no Roman but himſelf,) and, when 
not in any publick ſtation, he made Agriculture 
his chief employment and amuſement. He was 
not only a worthy Patriot and good pattern of 
that Affection which men owe their country, but 
an excellent model of the Paternal Care which 
the head of a great family ought to have of his 
children and relations. Great in Peace and great 
in War, Valerius Corvus ſhone eminent even a- 
mong thoſe Heroes who appeared in the moſt glo- 
rious, becauſe the moſt virtuous, age of Rome. 
$. II. TOWARDS the cloſe of the year 

the Republick (by what accident is unknown) 
fell into an Inter- regnum. When the Comitia were 
held for a new election of Magiſtrates, Appius 
Claudius took it into his head to oppoſe the ad- 
mitting of any Plebeian into the Conſulſbip: But 
all his rhetorick proved ineffectual, and Cn. * 


Too ner Tribes, Anien/is and dn, were this year 
added to the 31 in being. 
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vius Centumalus a Plebtian, was made Collegue 
to L. Cornelius Scipio. During their admini- 
ſtration the Hetrurians took arms again, and the 
Samnites broke their alliance with Rome. Scipio 
march'd againſt the former, and gave them bat- 
tle, the ſucceſs of which was doubtful. How- 
ever, the Hetrurians, after the action, were ſeized 
with an unaccountable terror, deſerted their camp 


in the night, and returned to their reſpective Lu- 
cumonits ; and the Conſuls pillaged and laid waſte 


the whole country. This is Livy's account, But 
the Faſti Capitolini make it more probable, that 


this expedition of the Romans into Hetruria was 
under the conduct of Fulvius, who afterwards 
marched againſt the Samnites, and gained an un- 


queſtionable victory over them near Bovianum. 
Before the expiration of the preſent Conſulſbip, 
a report prevailed of mighty preparations that 
tlie Sammtes and Hetrurien; were making to attack 
the Republick once more. Hereupon, the firſt 
care of the Romans was to chuſe able Generals for 
the next campaign; and all eyes immediately 
turned upon Fabius. But he (from what mo- 


tie is hard to gueſs) declined the honour, and 
erxcuſed himſelf to the People on pretence of his 


- age, and the decay of his ſtrength and vigour. 


And to ſhew that he was in earneſt, he ordered 
the law to be read, which forbad any man to bear 
the office of Conſul twice within ten years; a law 

b According to Livy and the Faſt. Capitol. there had been 
ten Conſulates ſince Fabius was in that ſtation; ſo that if his 


objection was good, we muſt conclude, that the Conſular 


years were not always compleat years, and are therefore a 


very uncertain meaſure of time. C. & R. 
3 | made 
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made in the year 411, but which had not been 
ſtrictly obſerved. Nevertheleſs, the People be- 

ing bent upon having him for one of their Con- 

ſuls, made ſuch a clamour when the ſtatute was 

going to be read, as quite drowned the voice of 


the perſon appointed to read it; nay, the Ti-, 


- bunes themſelves threaten'd Fabius, that if he did 

not deſiſt from oppoſing his election, they would 
get the People to diſpenſe with the law by a for- 

mal decree. When Fabius found that there Was 
a a neceſſity of complying, he reſiſted no longer; 
but then he deſired that they would at. leaſt o- 
blige him fo far as to give him a Collegue to his 
own mind, and propoſed to them Decius Mus, 
who had been joined with him in his laſt Conſul- 
ſoip, and with whom, he told them, he had lived 
in perfect concord and harmony. The Comitia 
granted his requeſt, and thoſe Centuries who had 
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not yet voted, gave their voices unanimouſly for 


Decius. The reſt of the year was ſpent in reſtrain- 
ing the avarice of thoſe, who, contrary to law, 
poſſeſs'd more than five hundred acres of land. 
While the new Conſuls Fabius and Decius 
were conſidering together in a friendly manner, 
which of them would be able to conduct the war 
in this or that province, with moſt advantage, 
and what number of forces it would be neceſſary 
to employ in each, Deputies arrived at Rome from 
Sutrium, Nepete, and Falerii, who all agreed in 
their report, that the Hetrurians 1 in their laſt Diet 


A fourth 


time, 


tad: * 


time. 
Livy, B. 
10. c. 14. 


had reſolv d to deſire a peace. Upon this bot 


the Conſuls marched into Samnium, but entered i it 
different ways. Fabius took the ſhorteſt cut, by 
” ov ES Sora; 
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Year of Sora; and being informed by his ſcouts, that 


the Samnites had laid an ambuſh for him on the 
banks of the Tifernus, and were waiting for his 
coming into a deep valley, that they might fall 
upon him from the hills, he reſolved to attack 
them in their concealment. But they finding their 
project diſcover'd, left their ambuſh, and drew 
up in order of battle in the plain. The brave re- 


fiſtance they made in the beginning of the en- 


— 


gagement gave Fabius ſome uneaſineſs. He 
commanded his Cavalry to give their horſes the 
reins, and to ruſh upon the enemy with their u- 
ſual impetuoſity; but this proved ineffectual. 
His next recourſe was to ſtratagem. He or- 
dered Scipio, one of his Lieutenants, to take the 
Haſtati of the firſt Legion, march them by round- 
about ways in ſilence to the top of a neighbour- 
ing hill, and thence fall on the enemy in the 
rear; and this motion was made without being 
perceived, either by the reſt of the army, or by 
the Samnites. In the mean time the latter, proud 
of having repulſed the Roman Cavalry, puſhed 
the firſt line of the Infantry briſkly, and forced 
them to retire through the ſpaces in the ſecond 
line, which conſiſted of the Principes. But when 
theſe began likewiſe. to loſe ground, Scipio ap- 
peared with his detachment in the rear of the e- 
nemy. Fabius, to encourage his men, made 
them believe, that it was the army of his Col- 
legue Decius come to his aſſiſtance. And the 
ſame perſuaſion. prevailing among the Samnite 
i _ they OTTER diſbanded and fled. 

The 
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The ſlaughter was not great, but the Romans 
took- twenty-three colours. | 

Decius, whoſe name had been ot ent in this 

action, had likewiſe in another reſpect contribu- 

ted to the victory, by having defeated the Apu- 


ter this the two Conſular armies continued five 
months in Samnium, and made incredible devaſ- 
tations; Decius changing his camp forty-five 
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times, and Fabius his, W for that purpoſe. 5 


CHAP. XXI. 


F. I. Appius Claudius makes a fruitleſs attempe - 
to get the Conſular Faſces for Fabius and himſelf 
to the excluſion of all Plebeian Candidates. 
bius being Prefident in the Comitia, oppoſes his 
own re-elefion. Great. advantages are gained o- 
ver the Samnites. F. II. Appius, though much 


Fa- 


embarraſſed with a war againſt the Hetrurians, . 


pretends to be diſpleaſed with the arrival of his 
Collegue Volumnius, to his aſſiſtance from Sam- 
nium. The united armies of the two Conſuls 


come to a battle with the enemy, and totally defeat | 


them. F. III. Volumnius returns into: bis pwn 
Province, and * a new vittory over the Sam- 
nites. 


$, L FAB US 1 to Sie to hold the 77 

mitia. The Centuries, fir/t called, had all 
voted for him to be one of the Conſuls, when he 
himſelf oppoſed the proceeding. At firſt he offer- 
ed the ſame objection, which he had employed C 


Y. of R. | 


436, 
Bef. J. C. 
296. 


55th 
Conful. -p. 
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Vea of the year before. But when Appius Claudius (who 
3 41 had probably ſecured his own election) and the 
Bet J. C. whole body of the Nobihty, ſurrounded his 
hundred Chair, and preſſed him in the moſt earneſt man- 
 vinety-fix. ner 0 take this opportunity of excluding the Plebe- 
"255th ans from the Conſulſhip, and hereby reſtoring bob 
Conſul to that Magiſtracy and to the Patricians their priſ- 
mne dignity, he anſwered, That he ſhould not have 
| Tg refuſed to receive the names of to Patricians, if be 
ccccLvn. Bad obſerved an intention to Join any other but bimſelf 
_ 8 C. with Appius Claudius; but would never give ſo 
ho OB bad an example, as that of, ſtanding AA con- 
ninety- trary to Law, in an aſſembly where be bimſelf prej- 
dad. Hereupon Volumnius Hlumma, a Plebeian, 
»56th was choſen Collegue to Appius. The Patriciam, 
mip. much diſſatisfied with Fabius, imputed his refu- 
ſal of the Conſulſbip to his diſlike of Appius for a 
Collegue, a man who far ſurpaſſed him in elo- 
Livy, B. Both the Conſuls of the laſt year received orders 
50. c. 16. to continue the war in Samnium, in quality of 


Proconſuls, for fix months; fo that the Republick 


had very ſoon four armies on foot under four Ge- 

.  Fabius, after his return into Samnium, was obli- 

. ged to lead his army againſt the Lucamians, who 

had lately roſe up in arms; and he ſpent his Pro- 
conſulate in keeping them in awe, and hindering 

© 27, them from joining the Samnites. In the mean 
© "time Decius puſh'd the Samnites to the laſt extremi- 
ty, drove their army even out of Samnium, and 

then laid ſiege to their Towns. ' When he had 

wen and ſack d RO he perfuaded the fol- 
diers 
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diers to fell their booty for money, that they 
might not be incumber'd with it in their future 
expeditions. After this, Romulea and Ferentinum 
were both taken by aſſault ; and, to compleat the 
deſtruction of Samnium, a new army of two L. 
gions and fifteen hundred auxiliaries advanced thi- 
ther under the command of the Conſul Volunmius. 
$. II. THE war with the Hetrurians had fallen 
by lot to Appius. The ſtorm was now gather'd 
on that ſide. For the Samnites, who had been 
driven out of their own country by Decius, had 
taken refuge in Hetruria, and there, in a Diet 
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held at their requeſt, had preſs'd the Chiefs of 


the Lucumonies to exert their utmoſt ſtrength a- 
gainſt the Romans, offering to ſerve under them 
at their own Expence, and to follow them even to 


the foot of the Capitol. The Hetrurians, pleaſed | 


' vith this propoſal, had raiſed a formidable army, 
which was ſtrengthened with ſome Troops of the 


Gauls, whom they had engaged by the force of 
money to join them. Upon the news of ſo pow- 


erful a confederacy formed againſt the Repub- 
lick, the Romans diſpatched away Appius at the 
head of two Legions and twelye thouſand auxili- 
aries; but it was rather to keep the enemy within 
bounds, than in expectation of any notable ad- 
vantage from the conduct of their Conſul. And 
indeed he was worſted, for want of military ſkill, 
in Every ſkirmiſh and flight action in which he 
_ ventured to engage; inſomuch that the ſoldiers 
had no longer any confidence in their General, 
and the General became diſtruſtful of his ſoldiers. 


In this extremity he is ſaid (for the thing is not 
certain) 
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certain) to have written to his Collegue to leave 
Samnium, and haſten to his aſſiſtance. Volumnius 
came with all expedition, and the troops of Appin; 
were overjoyed at his arrival. But Appius himſelf 
ſeemed ſurpriſed at it, diſown'd the letter, and re- 
proached his Collegue with acting diſhonourably, 


in quitting the province aſſigned him, in order to 


gain the credit of giving aſſiſtance to others who 
did not want it. Volumnius upon this would have 
immediately returned to Samnium, if the officers 
.of both armies had not intreated him to have no 
regard to the unaccountable behaviour of Appius, 
but to conſider the intereſt of the Republick, 


which required his preſence in Hetruria : We ar: 


Juſt ready to give battle, aud ſhould matters go il 
with us for want of your aſſiſtance, will it be in- 


_ quired, whether Appius treated you with arrogance, 


or not? No, the Roman People will conſider only the 
ill ſucceſs of the baitle, and impute it to your too buſy 
reſentments. The Officers, while they remonſtra. 
ted theſe things, inſenſibly led both the Conſuls to 
that part of the camp where the ſoldiers were wont 


to meet when the General was to harangue 


them; and where they were actually aſſembled. 


There the two Collegues in longer diſcourſes, 


than before in their more private converſation, 
made their complaints of each other; and as Vo. 
lumnius had the better cauſe, he ſurpaſſed himſelf 
on this occaſion in ſpeaking, for he was naturally 
no Orator. Upon which Appius could not for- 
bear rallying : Romans, you are much obliged 10 


me, I have made a dumb Coxsul. ſpeak. I remen- 


ber, that, the firſt time Volumnius and I were joit- 
ed 
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el together in the Conſulate, he ſcarce opened his 
mouth for ſome months ; be bad then no tongue, and 
now, you ſer, he is grown even eloquent, a perfect 
Orator. Volumnius anſwered, I ſhould have been 
better pleaſed if inſtead of your teaching me how to 
talk, I had taught you how to fight. The ſervice 
of the Republick requires at preſent an able General, 
more than a fine Speaker ;, and if you have a mind to 
know which of us underſtands better the conduct of 
an army, that may ſocn be decided. There are two 
provinces, Samnium and Hetruria ; make your 
choice, I am ready to undertake the war in either of 
them. At theſe words the ſoldiers cried out, that 
they ſhould both in conjunction carry on the war 
in Hetruria. Volumnius anſwer'd, Since I have al- 
ready made one miſtake, and bave miſrepreſented the 
intention of my Collegue, I ſhould be ſorry to fall into 
another, by miſunderſtanding your inclinations. So 
put the matter therefore out of all doubt : If you 
would have me ſtay here, fignify it by an acclamation. 
Inſtantly the army gave a general ſhout, which 
was heard in the camp of the enemy, who im- 
mediately took the alarm, and drew up in order 
of battle. Volumnius without delay marched out 
to meet them; Appius is ſaid to have heſitated a 
while, undetermined whether he ſhould fight or 


not, till he found that his Troops were diſpoſed - 


to follow his Collegue, in defiance of the orders 
of their own General. But then an emulation 
for glory, and the ſhame of being obſcured by a 
rival, rouſed him to ſuch a degree, that he exert- 
ed himſelf beyond what could have been expect- 
ed, He performed the part of an able and brave 
Commamder, 
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Commander, having firſt made a vow to Bellona 
to build her a Temple, in caſe he proved victo- 
rious. The united Samnites and Hetrurians were 
intirely defeated, and their camp taken and plun. 
der'd. 

$. III. THIS victory put an end to the mi 
underſtanding between the two Conſuls, and they 
agreed to act 3 againſt Hetruria. But Volun- 
ius, by an unexpected event, was called back 
into his own province. The Samnites, though ſo 
much exhauſted, had raiſed new levies, ſpread 
themſelves over Campania, and ravaged it; which 
obliged Volumnius (the Proconſulate of Fabius and 
Decius being expired) to haſten to the aſſiſtance of 


the Campanians. When he came to the foot of 


Mount Maſſicus, in the diſtrict of Cales, he learnt 
that the intention of the. enemy (who were in- 
camped near the Yulturnus) was to break up their 


camp about midnight, march home, diſburthen 


themſelyes of their booty, and then return to 
make freſh devaſtations. Volumnius made ſo much 


expedition, that he came upon them, when they 


C. 21. 


were unprepared for battle, ſlew ſix thouſand of 
them, and recovered all the ſpoil they had taken. 
This ſucceſs quieted the minds of the People at 
Rome, who had been much alarmed at the laſt 
enterprize of the Samnites ; and they now took 
into conſideration the proper means to ſecure Can- 
pania from the like incurſions for the future. It 


| was judged proper to ſettle two Colonies, one at 


the mouth of the Liris, called the Colony of Min. 
turnæ, the other at Sinueſſa. However, the Se- 


nate deferred the execution of that deſign, on àc- 


count 
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count of matters of greater importance, which at Year of 
this ow inciipeniably: regired den en R 0,26; 
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6 J. Q Fabius is elected the gib time to the Con- 2 
ſulate, and at bis requeſt the Comitia grant him ſnip. 
Decius again for @ Collegue. F. II. A rival. 
ſhip between the Patrician and Plebeian Ladies 
for the reputation of ſtri# Chaſtity. F. III. The 
Senate decree the conduct of the war againſt the 
Hetrurians 6 Fabius, the Patrician Conſul. 

His Plebeian Collegue Decius appeals from the 
Senate's decree to the People. F. IV. In an en- 
gagement which the Romans have with a confe- 

derate army of Gauls and Samnites, Decius (who 

commands the Roman left wing) to recover the 

courage of bis troops, terrified and broken by the 
armed chariats of the Gauls, devotes himſelf to 

death in the ſame manner his father had done on 

à lite occaſion: After which Fabius obtains 4 

compleat victory. F. V. The Samnites are again 

routed by the forces of Appius, now Prætor of 
Rome, and tbe Proconſul Volumnius. Rome 


is affutied by a Plague, and terrified by Prodigies., 


. I. FNERTAIN advice came to Rome, that v. af R. 
. the Hetrurians had concluded a freſh | £57. py 
treaty with the Samnites, Umbrians and Gauls; and 23. 
that the armies of the four nations were already 
aſſembled in two camps in Hetruria, where was 1 
only Appius with his troops to make head againſt hip. 

them. 
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them. The Comitia for the new elections being 
ſoon after held, Volumnius (who had been recalled 


C. from Samnium to preſide in them) before he took 


the ſuffrages of the Centuries, put the aſſembly in 
mind, that they were that day to ele& two Conſuls 
who would have four nations to contend with ; 
he added, that he doubted not but, in ſo peril- 
lous a ſeaſon, they would chuſe the ableſt Gene- 


ral in the Commonwealth to the Conſulate ; other- 
wiſe he would have named a Di#ator. At theſe 


words all eyes were immediately turn'd again upon 
Fabius. But when the Centuries, firſt called, had 
voted for him and for Volumnius, he ſtarted diffi- 


culties, as formerly, and excuſed himſelf on ac- 


count of his age. However, he at length ſigni- 
fied his confent, provided he might again have 
Decius for his Collegue : He will be a ſupport 10 


my old age. One Cenſorſhip and two Conſulates, in 


which Decius and I have been already Collegues, 
have made me know what a happineſs it is to the 
Commonwealth to have her Magiſtrates live in con- 


cord. It is bard for an old man to ſuit himſelf to a 
new Partner in Power. Till be much eafier to 


communicate my thoughts | freely to a friend with 


 <obom I am thoroughly acquainted. Volumnius ap- 
proved of Fabius's requeſt, and made a fine enco- 


mium upon Decius, inſiſting much on the great ad- 
vantages which would flow from the harmony be- 


tween two Generals in ſuch ftrift friendſbip. The 
day being ſpent in theſe harangues, the elections 


were put off to the next, and then Fabius and 
Decius + (though the latter was abſent from the 


aſſembly) were declared Conſuls; Appius choſen 


Pretor, 
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Pretor, and Volumnius continued in the com- 


Proconſul. 
$. II. IN this criſis of an approaching nt 


war, the People being very ſuperſtitious multi- 
plied their publick acts of Devotion; and theſe 


gave riſe to a quarrel among the Roman Ladies. 
In the Ox- market was a Temple built to the 
honour of Patrician Chaſtity; and none of the 
wives of Plebeians, how illuſtrious ſoever their 
huſbands might be, were ever admitted into it. 
However, Aula Virginia being herſelf nobly de- 


ſcended, and being the wife of the Plebeian Con- 


ful Volumnius, claimed a right of aſſiſting at the 
ceremonies with the Patrician Ladies. And when 


the latter oppoſed her pretenſions, hat ! ſaid 


ſhe, is my virtue I ſuſpetted ? Was I meanly born? 
Or have I married two buſbands? (Second mar- 
riages were at this time ſo great a blemiſh on the 
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Roman women, that it excluded them the Tem- 


ple of Chaſtity.) But all that Virginia could ſay 
was to no purpoſe. She was abſolutely refuſed 
admittance into the ſanctuary. Upon this ſhe 
formed the reſolution of having a Temple dedi- 
cated to Plebeian Chaſtity : She divided a part 
of her own houſe from the reſt, cauſed an altar 
to be erected and conſecrated in it, and having 
there aſſembled the Plebeian women of the great- 
eſt diſtinction, complained to them of the pride 
of the Patrician Dames, told them her deſign, 
and preſs'd them to an emulation with thoſe 
haughty Ladies in the point of Modeſty and Vir- 


tue. This ſcheme was readily approved, Cere- 


Vor. II. Aa monies 
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monies were inſtituted and obſerved, much like 
thoſe practiſed in the other Temple; and this fer- 
vour continued for ſome time: But at length 


women of little merit and doubtful characters be- 


ing admitted into the aſſembly, it ſunk into diſ- 


grace, and no more mention was made of Ple- 
beian chaſtity. 

The ſame year, the cru Fdiles (On and 2. 
Ogulnius) cited ſome uſuters to trial; and the 
effects of theſe being, by ſentence, confiſcated to 
the Publick, thoſe Magiſtrates purchaſed, with 
the produce, brazen gates for the Capitol ; ſilver 


veſſels ſufficient ro furniſh three Tables in the 


chapel of Jupiter; a ſtatue of this God in a cha- 


riot drawn by four horſes, which was placed on 
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the pinnacle of his temple ; images of the two 
infants (founders of the. ty) ſuckled by a ſhe- 
wolf. This monument they placed at the Rumi- 


aal Fig-tree, i. e. in the place, where had ſtood the 
wild fig-tree, under which Romulus and Remus 
were ſaid (in the fable concerning them) to have 


been carried by the ſliream*. 

$. III. WHEN the time came for Fahius and 
Decius to enter upon office, it was natural to 
ſuppoſe that the latter would be induced by gra- 


citude, as well as by the age and ſuperior merit 


' 2 The Kals, from the ſame fund, paved with ſquare 


Rhone the road from the gate Capena to the Temple of Mars, 


which was not far from it, at the entrance of the 4ppian 


way. About the ſame time, Ælius and Fulviur, the Pleleian 


LEdiles, from the money raiſed by fines laid on the farmers of 
the publick paſture grounds, entertained the People with 
ſome ſhews, and preſented ſome gold cups to Ceres. 


of 
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of his Collegue, to compliment him, with the 
command of the army in Hetruria, without draw- 
ing lots. But as the Patricians made it a point 
of honour not to permit any other than Fabius 
to have the conduct of the Hetrurian war, the 


Plebeiant, on the other hand, would not ſuffer 


Fabius to have it, unleſs it fell to him by lot, leſt 
the Patrician Conſuls ſhould for the future claim a 
right of chuſing their provinces ; and the pacifick- 
minded Decius was compelled to go with the 
ſtream of his party. The queſtion being carried 
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againſt him in the Senate, he appealed to the 


People in Comitia. There the two competitors 
pleaded each his own cauſe in few words, and 
more in the language of Soldiers than of Orators. 
What ! ſaid Fabius, have I planted a tree, and ſhall 


another gather the fruits of it? It was I who firſt 


opened a way into Hetruria through the Ciminian 
Foreſt, till then deemed impratiicable. To what pur- 
poſe did the People force me, at my age, to put my- 


ſelf at the helm of affairs, if they intended Io give 


the conduct of the war to another ? After this he 
fell by degrees to complain of his own choice of 
a Collegue, who ſeemed rather to be an adver- 
fary than a friend, and to repent of the concord 
in which they had lived togetherduring their part- 
nerſhips in office. And he concluded with aſſu- 
ring the afſembly, that, notwithſtanding any 
thing he had ſaid, he pretended to no other right 


to command in the preſent war, than what their 
opinion of his abilities ſhould give him; and that 
as he had ſubmitted his cauſe to the determina- | 
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Year of tion of the Senate, he was equally ready to abide 
— — 2 by the deciſion of the People. 

_ J.-C. Decius began his harangue with complaining 

funded Of the partiality of the Senate, who, he ſaid, en- 

fr, vied the Plebeians every degree of honour ; he 

then pleaded the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the Con- 

e, ſuls drawing lots for cheir provinces, after which 

thip. = he thus proceeded : Did the queſtion relate only to 

the honouring of Fabius, He has ſo well deſerved if 

the Publick, and I in particular am ſo much obliged 

to him, that I ſhould never be backward to contribute 

Luo bis glory, if I could do it without ſhame and diſgrace 

to myſelf. But who can be ſo blind as not to ſe, 

that if, in the caſe of a dangerous war, the conduti 

of it be given to one of the Conſuls without drawing 

tots, the other muſt be deemed inſufficient, uſeleſs, 

and ſupernumerary ? Fabius boaſts of bis exploits 

in Hetruria, and Decius is ambitious of being ab!: 


to boaſt of the like exploits ;- and perhaps it may le 


Bis fortune to extinguiſh that fire which Fabius an) 
cover d, and which has often fince broke out afreſh. 
A for Honours and Rewards, I ſhall be ever reach 
to yield them to my Collegue, out of reſpeft to bi 
Age and Dignity ; but when the queſtion is of Diff- 
cullies and Dangers, I can never willingly yield thejt 
either to him or to any other. When Decius had 
ended, Fabius made only this ſhort reply: I d. 
fire, Romans, bat, before you decide on the preſent 
difpute, you will bear Appius's letters read. This 
ſaid, he left the aſſembly. Appius, in his letters, 
had painted the dangers with which the Repub. 
lick was threaten d in very lively colours; "oi 

f there 
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there needed no more to induce the Comitia to 


have recourſe to the ſureſt remedy. The People 
inſtantly and unanimouſly determined, that the 
conduct of the war in Hetruria ſhould be com- 


| matted to Fabius. 


FS. IV. AND now all the Raman youth were 
eager to ſerve under the com mand of ſo able a 
General. Bur he, either to diſpel the publick 


fears by a ſhew of confidence, or to prevent any 


aſſociates being joined with him, declared, that 
he would take no ſtronger a reinforcement to the 
army than four thouſand Foot, and fix hundred 
Horſe. With theſe he marched towards the 


camp, which the fearful Appius was ſtill ſtrength- 


ening with new fortifications. Not far from it 
he met a detachment, ſent to cut wood in a neigh- 
bouring foreſt. I bitber are you going, ſoldiers ? 
ſaid Fabius. They anſwer'd, To the foreſt, for 
wood to fortify the camp. What ! cried the Ge- 
neral, is it not already fortified ? Donublileſs it is, re- 
ply'd the Soldiers; and we are ſurrounded by a 
double ditch and a double rampart, yet we are ſtill 4. 
fraid. You have wood enough, (aid Fabius; return 
to the camp, and level the rampart. The detach- 
ment immediately return'd, and put the Conſau!”s 
orders in execution, which much alarmed both 
the Army and its General, till the workmen in- 


form'd them, that what they were doing was by 


the command of Fabius, who would ſoon be in 
the camp. Fabius arrived the ſame day; and the 
next Appius ſet out for Rome, to take poſſeſſion 
4 the en to which he had been choſen, 

| Aa 3 as 
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Fear of an employment better ſuired to his talents and 


capacity, than the command of an army. | 

Fabius obſerved a quite different conduct from 
that of his predeceſſor. Inſtead of ſhutting up 
his ſoldiers within fortifications, he kept them in 
- continual motion. He ſaid, nothing was more 

| healthful for ſoldiers than a frequent change of 

place, and to march from one country to another; 
and indeed he obliged them often to make as 
long marches as was poſſible at that time of the 
year, for the winter was not yet over; and by 
this means he gave his troops an air of confi- 
dence. _ 

But before the ſeaſon permitted him to enter 
upon action, he went back to Rome, either of his 
'own motion, or by invitation of the Senate. 
(Some authors ſay, that Appius at his return had 
made a dreadful repreſentation of the forces of 
the enemy, and had urged the neceſſity of ſend- 
ing either Decius or Volumnius with a ſecond army 
to his aſſiſtance z and they add, that Decius had 
upon this occaſion declared it to be his opinion, 
that Fabius ought to be left at full liberty to de- 
termine concerning the wants of his army, and 
the intereſt of the Republick; and had moved, 
that he might be ſent for to Rome, to give his 
judgment of the ſtate of affairs.) When Fabius 
arrived, he gave ſuch an account of things to the 
Senate and People, as neither to increaſe the ap- 
prehenſions of the Republick, nor g let her ſleep 
in ſecurity, As to another General's being j join 
ed with him, he ſaid, he ſhould acquieſce in it, 


on account of the fears of * not his own, 
nor 
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nor becauſe he thought the Republick to be in 

any danger; but then he deſired that Decius 
might be the perſon : He is it poſſible that 1 

ſhould forget the good intelligence in which we for- 

merh lived ? There is no man that I can prefer before 
him. With bim I ſhall never want forces, nor have 


oo many enemies to deal with, But if my Collegue 
has other views, and cares not to act in conjunction 
with me, I am willing that Volumnius be ſent in bis 
lead. The Senate, the People, and Decius him- 


ſelf left the matter wholly to the determination 


of Fabius. Decius declared, that he was ready to 
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go either to Samnium or Hetruria, as his Collegue 


judged beſt ; a declaration fo pleaſing to the aſ- 


ſembly, and which ſpread ſuch a joy among them, 


that they congratulated one another as if victory 
had been already gained, and they were decree- 
ing their Generals a Triuwph, not the conduct 
of a war. 

Before the Conſuls left Rome, they ſent away 
the Proconſul Volumnius into Samnium, and, in or- 
der to cover the city on the fide of Hetruria, di- 
rected two camps to be pitched, one on the Hill 
Vaticanus, cloſe by the Janiculum, the other in the 


they ſet out for Hetruria, and upon the road-re- 
ceived the news of the total defeat of a Legion 
which Fabius had left under the command of Sci- 
pio, near old Clufium. A numerous body of thoſe 


| Gault called Senones had furrounded the Romans, 


and cut them all off. However, the Conſuls were 
not diſcouraged by this accident. Their army 
. a-good number of Re- 

| AS4s man 


country of the Faliſci. After theſe regulations 
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Year of man Knights, a thouſand Campanian Horſe, and a 


* body of auxiliaries, more numerous than the forces 


mu L C. of the Romans. They divided it into two parts, 
bundred and incamped ſeparately, but not far from each 


other, in the plain of Sentinum, about four miles 
from the enemy. It is ſaid, that the army of the 
Gauls and Samnites, who incamped together, con- 
ſiſted of a hundred and forty three thouſand three 
hundred and thirty Foot, and forty-ſix thouſand 
' Horſe. . What the number was of the Hetrurians 
and Umbrians (who jointly made another camp) 
is not told. It was agreed among theſe Confede- 
rates, that the Gauls and Samnites only ſhould en- 
gage the Romans in the field, whilſt the Hetruri- 
ans and Umbrians attack*d their two camps. Fa- 
bius had notice, by deſerters, of this deſign ; and 
in order to diſconcert it, and make a diverſion, he 
ſent directions to the Propretors, Fulvius and Poſt- 
humius, who were incamp'd near Rome, to march 
their two armies into Hetruria, and ravage it. 
This ſtratagem had the deſired effect. The He- 
trurians and Umbrians haſten'd to the relief of the 
poor People, whoſe houſes were plunder'd, and 
lands laid waſte ; and, during their abſence, tae 
Conſuls brought the Gauls and Samnites to a bat- 
tle. This is the firſt time that we read of arm'd 
Chariots us'd in the wars of 7taly. The Gaul 
ſurpriſed the Romans, ſoon after the action began, 
with this new way of fighting. Not only the Ro- 
man Cavalry, but the Infantry too of the left 
wing, which Decius commanded, was diforder'd, 
and intirely broken by them; nor could he by 
his utmoſt efforts engage his terrified ſoldiers to 
* 'Þ 14 rally. 
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ample of his father, and in the very ſame man- 
ner devoted himſelf to the Dii Manes to ſave his 
army. Aſſiſted by M. Livius the Pontifex, he per- 
formed the ſame ceremonies, pronounced the 
ſame form of words, and ruſh'd unarm'd among 
the enemy. The loſs of the General uſually oc- 
caſions the defeat of his Troops; but ſuch was 
the ſuperſtition of the Romans, that the death of 
their General, in this way of ſacrifice, gave them 


In this extremity he remember'd the ex- | 
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new courage. The Pontifex, who was himſelf Livy, B 


a brave ſoldier, took advantage of their prejudi- 


to. ©. 39. 


ces, put himſelf at their head, and eaſily brought 


them to renew the attack, in which they were ſe- 


conded by ſome troops, ſent by Fabius from the 
rear, under the command of his two Lieute- 
nants. The fortune of the day quickly changed 
in favour of the Romans in the left wing. 

In the mean time Fabius, who had kickerto 
done little more than act upon the defenſive, art- 
fully managing his troops till the firſt fury of the 
Samnites was abated, now ordered his Cavalry to 


wheel about, flank the wings of the enemy, and 


be ready to charge upon a ſignal given. He 


then began to preſs upon the enemy in front; 


and as ſoon as he perceived that their ſtrength 
was greatly exhauſted, he made Horſe and Foot, 
troops of Reſerve, all charge at once; nor could 


the Samnites ſuſtain the ſhock ; they fled to their 


camp, leaving the Gauls by themſelves to make 
good the fight. 
To break the Gauls, who yet kept their ground, 


Fabius detached a body of five hundred Campanian 
Horſe 
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Horſe to fetch a compaſs, and fall upon their 


rear, commanding the Principes of the ſecond 


Legion to follow this detachment of Horſe, and 
wherever they ſhould ſee the enemy's ranks bro- 
ken by them, to preſs on, and hinder the Gauls 
from rallying. This motion ſucceeded fo well, 
that the Gauls were at length defeated, 

In the mean time Fabius forced the camp of 
the Samnites, and made a terrible {laughter there. 
Twenty-five thouſand of the enemy were killed 
in the action of this day, and eight thouſand 
taken priſoners. Among the former was Gellius 
Egnatius, an eminent Samnite Commander, who 
by his negotiations had brought about the formi- 
dable alliance of the four nations. The Romans 
loſt of the left wing ſeven thouſand men, and one 
thouſand two hundred in the right. The Conſul's 
firſt care, after the victory, was to perform a 


- Promiſe he had made in the heat of the battle, 


Livy, B. 
10. c. 30. 


6, 1. 


to burn the ſpoils of the enemy in honour to Ju- 
piter the Conqueror. He then cauſed ſearch to be 
made for the body of Decius, which being hidden 
under heaps of the ſlain, could not be diſcovered 
that day, but the day following was found; due 
Obſequies were performed for the dead Hero, 
and Fabius ſpoke his Funeral Oration. 

As for the Propretors, Fulvius and Paſtbumius, 
they gained great advantages in Hetruria ; and the 
Proconſul Volumnius obtained a conſiderable vic- 
tory over the Samnites at the foot of mount Tifer- 


nus. But notwithſtanding all theſe victories, nei- 


ther Samnites nor Hletruriaus were yet brought into 


ſubjection. The latter took courage, and aſſem- 
5 ; bled 
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bled freſh forces as ſoon as Fabius left the country, 
ſo that he was obliged to lead his army thither a- 
gain. A new victory obtained over them was 
the laſt of this Hero's exploits, in 125 ſtation of 
Chief Commander. 

Fabius had a ſon whoſe a Was Gt, 
The Gulph, an appellation given him on account 
of his exceſſive intemperance in his youth. This 
man afterwards corrected his way of living, and 
though he never equalled his father in any kind of 
merit, became worthy of Publick Offices. He was 
now-Curule Ædile, and, in order to wipe off the 
ſhame of his paſt exceſſes, turned a zealous refor- 
mer of manners. He brought before the Tribu- 
nal of the People accuſations of Adultery againſt 
great numbers of women of diſtinction, who, be- 
ing convicted, were condemned to pecumary fines. 
The money ariſing from theſe fines he conſecrated 
to the building of a Temple to Venus near the 
great Circus. 

$. V. BEFORE the end of this year the 
Samnites brought two new armies into the field 
in different places, and even acted on the offen- 
five. Upon which Appius the Prætor was diſ- 
patched from Rome to put himſelf at the head of 
thoſe troops which Decius had commanded, and 
was ordered to go to the aſſiſtance of the Procon- 
ſul Volumnius. Theſe two Generals having united 
their forces, defeated the enemy (whom they had 
conſtrained to join theirs) in a pitched battle 
fought in the Campi Stellates in Campania, The 


Sammites loſt ſixteen thouſand three hu ndred men, 
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| Rome had never before made war in ſo many 
" at the ſame time with more ſucceſs. But, 
in the midſt of her rejoicings for ſuch ſignal vic- 
| tories, ſhe was viſited with a dreadful Plague. 

It was a melancholy contraſt, as Orofus obſerves, 
to behold the Triumphal Proceſſion of Fabius 
often interrupted by Funerals ; and the applau- 
. ſes of the People by the lamentations of thoſe who 
bewailed the dead, or the dying. 


Prodigies were never in greater plenty than 
;. this year. In three days there flowed ſucceſſively, 
from the altar of Jupiter Capitolinus, three differ- 
ent liquors; the firſt day blood, the ſecond ho- 
ney, and the third milk; and in divers places it 
rained earth. The Augurs and Hbilline Books 
were conſulted upon theſe imaginary prognoſt- 
icks, and the joy for paſt victories was much 
damped by the preſent calamity, and by the ap- 
prehenſion of impending evils. 


CH A P. XXIII. 


g. I. The war w carried on againſt the Samnites 
with various ſucceſs. F. II. Three of the Lucu- 
monies of Hetruria are reduced to fue for peace. 
FS. III. The Samnite war is continued. The Sam- 
nites make 16000 of their ſoldiers bind themſelves 
by oaths and imprecations to conquer or die. The 


Romans gain the victory by a new ſtratagem. 


FS. IV. The war breaks out afreſb in Hetruria. 


_ The Hetrurians are reduced to buy a truce for a 
_ year. In ibis yo a Sun-dial is, for the firſt time, 


feen 
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ſeen at Rome, F. V. A new regulation is mad: 


relating to the Guardianſhip of Orphans, and ano- 
tber ue to the Publick Games, 


$1. T H E Republick be then —ů 

; eight years in war with the Sammnites, 
almoſt without interruption; and though the lat- 
ter had been fo often vanquiſhed, they did not 
relinquiſh the hope of being finally the Conquer- 
' ors. Four times {ſays Livy) they had been de- 
feated the very laſt year; they had loſt their 
ableſt General; they ſaw their Allies in the ſame 
adverſe fortune as themſelves; they could neither 
by their own ſtrength, nor by foreign aid, main- 
tain their ground; yet they did not deſiſt from the 
war: They were never weary of fighting, even 
unfortunately, in the defence of liberty: They 
choſe rather to be vanquiſhed than not ſtrive for 
victory. 

So conſiderable were the preparations chey 
made to take the field once more, that the Senate 


thought it neceſſary to employ againſt them both 
the new Conſuls L. Poſthumius * Megellus and M. 


Atilius Regulus: But, Poſthumius' falling fick, * 


Atilias was diſpatched away without him, to at- 
tack the enemy before they could get out of Sam- 
uium. The two armies met juſt upon the confines 
of Campania; and here the Conſul was no ſooner 
| 2 than the Samnites formed the bold de- 
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ſign of forcing his lines. By the help of a.very 


thick fog they approached the Roman camp, ſur- 


priſed che advanced guards, made themſelves 


maſters of the Decuman gate, and N as 
h far 
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far as to the Quæſtors tent, where the military 


Cheſt was kept. The alarm reaching to the Ge- 
neral's quarters, he awaked, put himſelf at the 


head of ſome Manipuli, and, in ſhort, repulſed 
the enemy, but durſt not purſue them for fear of 


an ambuſh. Though this enterprize of the Sam- 


nites did not prove ſucceſsful, yet the courage with 


which they had felt themſelves animated to make 


the attempt gave them new confidence; and they 


kept the Romans ſo cloſely ſhut up, that they could 
not enter Sammium, to live there upon free quar- 
The difadvantageous ſituation of Atilius's army 
alarm'd the Senate and People at Rome ; fo that 
Poſthumias, tho? not perfectly recover'd, thought 
himfelf obliged to ſet out for Samnium with the 
two Legions allotted him. Upon his arrival the 
Samnites, being in no condition to make head a- 
gainſt two Conſular armies, decamped in haſte, 
and left their country open to be pillaged. Poft- 
humius applied himſelf to the beſieging of Towns, 
and took Nailionia and Triventum ; the latter with- 
out fighting. 

Atilius met with more difficulties and danger 
in his expeditions. - Having received intelligence 


that the Samnites were beſieging Luceria, in Apu- 


tia, he haftened to its relief, but found the enemy 
in his way. The two armies came to an engage- 
ment, in which the Romans ſuffered moſt ; and 


| this misfortune ſo mightily dejected them, that 


they paſſed the night in great uneaſineſs, expect- 
ing every moment to ſee the enemy approach to 


Force their lines. But it ene on the other 
5 : hand, 


* 
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hand, that the Sanmites were no leſs terrified, and Year of 
thought only of returning home. The difficulty Cx. 
was how to put their deſign in execution, be- 1 Ng. 
cauſe the place where they were poſted was a kind dred. nine- 
of defile and much confined, and the Romans were N three. 
between them and Samnium. They reſolved at ,,q 
length to go directly towards the Roman camp, Coon | 
endeavour to march along by the ſide of it, and * 
make the plain. The Conſul imagining that the 
enemy was come to attack him, gave orders to 
his Legions to prepare for battle, and to follow 
him out of the camp. But though the Officers 
were ready enough to obey him, the Soldiers were l 
fo fatigued and intimidated, that he could not, f 
even by ſoft words, prevail with them to ſtir. | 


In the mean time the Samnites drew near, and 
the Roman Soldiers pretended to diſcern, that . i 
they were loaded with ſtakes, as if they meant to 
form a Paliſade round the camp. The Confal 
hereupon expoltulated with his men on the dif- 
grace of ſuffering themſelves to be ſhut up in 
their camp to ſtarve there; and ſhame at length 
made them march out, tho? very ſlowly and un- 
willingly. The motion of the Romans was a diſ- 
appointment to the Sammites, for they had hoped 
to avoid a battle; however when they found it 
neceſſary to fight, they prepared for it; and thus 
two coward. armies were brought to an engage- — 
ment intirely againſt their inclinations. The Ro- PE | 
mans gave ground and would have fled into their | 
intrenchments ; but Arilius ordering ſome troops 
of Horſe to the rear of his Infantry, with direc- 
tions to kill every Roman who ſhould attempt to 

| enter 
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the run-aways were hereby brought 


888 2 to rally and renew the fight. The victory at length 
| Bef. J. C. fell to the Romans, after they had loſt 7 300 men. 


_ Two 
bundred 


Alilius ſoon after, in his march homeward, met 
with a body of Samnites, who having made an 
incurſion into the country of the Volſci, and brought 
thence a conſiderable booty and many Roman pri- 
ſoners, were marching home in great diſorder ; 


he cut them in pieces, recovered the booty, and 


releaſed the captives. After this he returned to 
Rome, to preſide at the new elections. 
A Triumph he was * refuſed for two reaſons, for 
having loſt ſo many men in the battle, and for ha- 
ving releaſed his priſoners on the ſole condition of 
their paſſing under the yoke. | 

$. II. THE other Conſul, Peſtbumius, becauſe 
he could find no employment for his Troops in 
Sammum, marched them, without any order from 
the Senate, into Hetruria. Here he defeated the 
Volſinienſes, took Ruſellæ by aſſault, and reduced 
Volſinii, Perufia, and Arretium (three principal ci- 
ties) to ſue for peace. The Senate granted them 
a truce of forty years, on condition of their pay- 
ing each 500,000 pounds of braſs into. the trea- 


ſury of the Republick. For theſe exploits the 


Conſul, without ſcruple, petitioned the Senate for 


a Triumph ; not that he expected the Fathers 
would grant it, but becauſe it was cuſtomary, on 


ſuch occaſions, to make the firſt application to 


them. Some oppoſed his requeſt on pretence 
that he had not taken the field carly enough; 


* The Faß. Cap. give Arilins a Triumph over the Yol/one: 
others, 
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others, becauſe he had left his province without 


the Senate's direction. Poſthumius perceiving that 
the members who made theſe objections were in- 
fluenced partly by their enmity to him, partly by 
their friendſhip for the other Conſul (whom, ha- 
ving met-with the like refuſal, they would con- 
ſole, by putting his Collegue on the ſame foot 
with him) frankly addreſſed the. houſe in theſe 
terms: Conſcript Fathers, I ſhall not have my 


mind ſo wholly poſſeſſed © with the remembrance 
and contemplation of your majeſty, as to forget 


« that I am a Conſul. The wars, which J under- 
&« took, I have conducted with ſucceſs ; I have 
e ſubdued Samnium and Hetruria; J have obtain- 


« ed for the Republick victory and peace; and 


* now in right of the ſame authority by which 


« I made war, I will triumph.“ This ſaid, he 


left the aſſembly. A conteſt hereupon aroſe a- 
mong the Tribunes of the Commons: Some ſaid, 
they would forb:d his Triumph, as unprecedented, 
and of bad example; others declared they would 
ſupport him in his pretenſion. The affair came 


at length before the People; and Poſthumius was 


ſummoned to the Aſſembly. He put them in 
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mind, ** that the Conſuls Valerius and Horatius“, * In 304 · 


and lately Marcius Rutilus, father of one of the 


* preſent Cenſors, had triumpbed, not by the Au- 


< thority of the Senate, but by the will of the Peo- 
* ple :“ He added, That, if he had not known 
that ſome of the Tribunes, mere vaſſals to the 
* nobles, would have employed their Veto againſt 
his bill, he ſhould have made his firſt application 
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« favour of the People, unanimous, did, and ever 
c would, with him, ſupply the place of all De- 
<* crees and Commands.” The next day, CON- 
trary to the will of the whole Senate, and in /pite 
of the + oppoſition of ſeven of the Tribunes, the 
Conſul, aided by the other three, obtained the ho- 


nours of the triumph ; and the people ſolemnized 
the day with extraordinary rejoicings *. 


BY a Cenſus taken this * year, the number of 


be 262,322. Livy transfers this Cenſus to the 
next year, and calls the Laſtrum that followed it, 
the [nineteenth, reckoning only from the inſti- 
tation (in the year 310) of the Cenſarſbip; and e- 
ven then there is the difference of one between 
his reckoning, and that of the Faſti; according 


to which the Cenſus of this year was the twentieth, 
and the Laſtrum the thirtieth. _ 
$. III. TO L. Papirius Curſor (fon of the fa- 


mous Hero of that name, five times Conſul) and 


H. Carvilius were transferred the Conſular Faſces. 
Atilius, the late Conſul, obtained the Pretorſhip. 
His Collegue Peſtbumius, to avoid a trial before 


the Nao to which a certain Tribune, named 
Scantius, had cited him [probably for having 


* Livg, at the end of this account acquaints us, that 


| there is no certainty concerning the military actions of this 


year, or the commanders who performed them; and he men- 


tions ſome particulars, as related by Claudius, others as re- 


lated by Fabius, which are not in the foregoing narrative, but 
are in ſome things inconſiſtent with it. | 
8 lefi 


Roman Gitizens, fit to bear arms, appeared to 
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teft his Province without orders] engaged Car- 
vilius to appoint him one of his Lieutenants. 
A this time the Samnites, to make another 
vigorous effort, publiſhed a new Law, i importing 
that whoever, of an age fit to bear arms, ſhould 
not appear in the field on a ſummons from the 
General, or ſhould leave the ſervice without per- 
miſſion, his head ſhould be devoted to Jupiter: 
(i. e. it ſhould be Jawful for any one to kill him 


wherever found) and they appointed Aguilonia [a 


town of Hirpinia ſituated between Beneventum and 
Luceria] to be the place of rendezvous. 

A numerous army being by this means aſſem- 
bled, the General cauſed to be erected, in the 
center of the camp, a tent or booth two hundred 
feet ſquare, covered on the top with linnen cloth, 
and fo cloſe on all ſides, that nothing of what paſ- 
ſed within could be ſeen by thoſe without. Here 
Sacrifices were offered according to an old Cere- 
/ "monial, which Ovius Paccius, an old prieſt, pre- 
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ctended to have found in an ol linnen book. This 


rite being performed, the General ſummoned all 
the principal men, men diſtinguiſhed either by 
their birth or exploits, and introduced them one 


by one into the tent. Here, to their unſpeak- 


able terror, they beheld altars furrounded with 


ſlaughtered victims, and Centurions ſtanding by 


with drawn ſwords, and each perſon introduced 
was led to the altars more like a victim, than an 
aſſiſtant at a ſacrifice. Immediately was admini- 
ſtered to him an oath of ſecrecy as to every thing 
he ſhould hear or ſee in that place ; after which he 
was conſtrai ned to pronounce a curſe upon him- 
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ſelf, his family, and his poſterity, if he did not fol- 
low wherever the Generals ſhould lead him to 
fight, if he ever fled himſelf, or if he did not kill 
thoſe whom he ſhould ſee flying. Some of the 


firſt refuſing to ſwear, were inſtantly killed; and 


their bodies, . thrown among the carcaſſes of the 
victims, were, to thoſe who followed, an effectual 
leſſon to comply. Of the principal men of the 
Samnites, when they had all gone through this 
Ceremony, the General ſelected ten, command- 
ing that each. of theſe ſhould, for the ſervice, 
chuſe *, out of his acquaintance, the man upon 
whoſe bravery he could moſt rely, ayd that this 
man ſhould chuſe another, of whom he had the 
like opinion, and ſo on, each man choſen chu- 
ſing another, till the number of 16,000 was com- 
pleated. Theſe were called the Linnen- Legion 
(Legio Linteata) from the covering of the Tent 


where the Nohility were ſworn ; and they had 


Liv. R. 10. 
c. 39. 


finer helmets and bucklers than the reſt of the 


Troops, amounting to above 20000, who, ne- 


 vertheleſs, made a fine appearance. 


While theſe things were doing, Carvilius, at 
the head of the army, which Atilius had left 
near Interamna, made his way towards Samnium; 
and his firſt exploit was the taking of Amiter- 


um, a city of Sabinia, belonging to the Sammes. 


P apir ius in the mean time haſtened the new le- 


vies at Rome, and, as ſoon as his Legions were 


compleat, entered upon action. He took Fur- 


nis ſeems to be the meaning of Liv;'s words; Decem 


notminatis ab imperatore, eis dium, ut vir virum legetent, 


donec ſexdecim millium numerum confeciſſent. 
| | £6114 
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conia (Livy calls it Durovia) in the neighbour- 
hood of Amiternum, and then joining his Collegue, 
they went together to ravage that part of the 
Valſcian territory, which was under the domina- 
tion of the Samnites. After this, Carvilius pre- 
pared to lay ſiege to Cominium, in the extremity 
of the eaſtern part of Samnium; and Papirius 
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marched to Aguilonia, where the main ſtrength of 


the Samnites was aſſembled. | 

_ PAPIRIUS, after ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes 
with the enemy, acquainted his Collegue, by a 
meſſenger, that he intended to give battle the 
next day, in caſe the Auſpices were favourable; 
and deſired him to preſs the ſiege of Cominium 
vigorouſly, that no detachments might be ſent 
from thence to ſtrengthen the Samnite army. Then 
calling his Troops together, he exhorted them 
not to fear the enemy for the extraordinary methods 
they bad taken 10 e themſelves valiant; told 
them, That Oaths, extorted by fear and violence, 
would never give true courage; put them in mind 


of his Father's victory over a Samnite army, which 


had made themſelves fine, as theſe had done, with 


proud Creſts to their Helmets, and magnificent Buck- 


lers. Animated by theſe words the ſoldiers with 
one voice call'd out to lead them to battle: Nay, 


ſo univerſal was the deſire of coming to an engage- 


ment, that one of the Pullarii, or Keepers of the 
Chickens, made a falſe report of their behaviour, 
and declared, that they had leapt preſently out of 
their cage, and fed fo greedily as to let ſome of 
their meat drop out of their mouths upon the 
n Good omens theſe, but the facts were 
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Year of not true. The General ſeem'd overjoy'd at the 


Augury, and order'd preparations to be made for 
„ fighting. When, the next day, he had aſſigned 
his ſeveral officers their poſts, and had made all 
the proper diſpoſitions to charge the enemy, his 
nephew Papirius, a youth born in an age (fays 
_ Liny) when men were not yet acquainted with 
that philoſophy which teaches a contempt of the 
Gods, difcover'd to him the error he was in; and 
he did this at the inſtigation of ſome Roman 
Knights, who had overheard the keepers of the 
Chickens diſputing about the Augury of that day. 
The General anſwered, I commend your pious zeal 
and care: But if the Augur has given a falſe ac- 
count, the vengeance will fall upon his bead alone. 
The Augury, as reported to me, was good and for- 
tunate for the Roman People. He then command- 
ed, that the Keepers of the Chickens ſhould be 
placed at the head of the firſt line ; and, before - 
the two armies came to a cloſe engagement, he 
who had made the falſe report was killed by an 
unknown hand [probably by order of the Con- 
ſul.] The news being brought to Papirius, ho 
pretended to conſider it as a ſtroke from heaven: 
The Gods are with us, he cried, their vengeance has 


e ng >. {heat ſelf on the guilty head. In the beginning 


of the action the Samnites, eſpecially thoſe who 
had bound themſelves by oath not to fly, made a 
vigorous reſiſtance ; till on a ſudden they per- 
ceived at ſome diſtance a cloud of duſt, ſuch as is 
wont to be raiſed by the march of a conſiderable 
army. This duſt was cauſed by the ſervants and 


n of the Roman camp, whom Papirius 
had 


2ͤ a. 
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had order'd one of his officers: to mount upon 


mules and beaſts of burden, and lead them, to- 
gether with ſome Manipuli of the allies, by round- 


about ways to the top of a neighbouring hill, 


from whence they were to fall upon the enemy 


in the heat of the battle. Theſe troops had pro- 
vided themſelves with branches of trees, which- 
they had trained along the ground, to raiſe the : 


greater duſt. Nothing could be ſeen but the tops 


of ſome ſtandards and lances, and ſomething like 


cavalry, which ſeemed to flank a body of infantry 
on each fide. Both armies were deceived by this 
appearance ; and, the better to carry on the de- 
ceit, Papirius himſelf pretended to be ſurpriſed, 
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and cried out with an air of joy, CommiuM 


muſt certainly be taken, and my Collegue is come to 


my aſhſtance. Courage, ſoldiers, let us make haſte to 


gain the victory, before another army can arrive to 


ſhare the glory of the day. Then making the ſig- 


nal for his Cavalry to charge, they inſtantly gave | 


the reins to their horſes, drove full ſpeed through 


the files of the Infantry (that widen'd and made 
- room for that purpoſe) upon the enemy's Batta- 
lions, and quickly put them to the rout. Twelve © 


thouſand of the Samnites, according to Oraſius, 
were ſlain; but, according to Zivy, above thirty 
thouſand ; and Aquilonia, whither moſt of the fu- 
gitives fled for ſhelter, was ſoon after taken, 
It is recorded (ſays Livy) that Papirius, whe- 
ther from natural temper, or from a confidence 
of ſucceſs, ſhewed, in the important battle of this 
day, a chearfulneſs, ſuch as had hardly ever been 
ſeen in any other General on a like occaſion. 
- Bb4 From 
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From the ſame ſtrength of mind it was, that a 
doubtful Augury could not divert him from fight- 
ing, and that, in the heat of action, when it was 
cuſtomary for commanders to vow temples to the 
Gods, he enly vowed, that, in caſe of victory, 
he would make to Jupiter a Libation of wine 
mixed with honey, before he taſted wine himſelf. 


+ The Gods were pleaſed with the vow, and turned 
the bad omens to good. 


$. IV. CARVILIUS was preplring to make 
a vigorous attack upon Cominium, according to the 
agreement between him and his Collegue, when 
he received a letter which Papirius had wrote to 
him before the battle, with notice that the Sam- 
nites had ſent away a large detachment of their ar- 


my to relieve the place. Upon this news he diſ- 


patch'd Brutus Scæva, with the firſt Legion and 
twenty Coborts of auxiliaries, to meet the Samnite 
reinforcement, with orders to amuſe, or fight 


them, wherever he ſhould find them. In the 


mean time, with the reſt of his army he gave an 
aſſault to the town, and took it. The beſieged, 
to the number of 15400, furrender'd at diſcre- 
tion, 4380 had been ſlam. 


Such was the ſucceſs at Cominium and Aquilonia. 


Both theſe towns were given up to the ſoldiers to 


be plundered, and then were burnt. The two de- 
tachments did not come to an engagement for, 


that of the Samnites being recalled when within 


ſeven miles of Cominium, Brutus Scæva did not 

meet with it. | | 
After theſe conqueſts, the two armies incamp- 
ed together, but in a council of war it being 
judged 
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judged expedienc to puſh the advantages gained 


over the Samnites, to the total reduction of them, 
by taking the reſt of their cities, Carvilius went 
to lay ſiege to Volana (in Lucania, near Cape Pa- 
linurus) dependent doubtleſs on the Samnites; and 
Papirius to attempt the conqueſt of Sepinum, a 
town ſituated at the foot of the Apennines, near the 


head of the Tamarus. 


The news of the great ſucceſs of the — 2 0 


arms in Samnium was the more agreeable at Rome, 
as an account came, at the ſame time, that the 
Hetrurians were beginning to take arms again 
which account was ſoon after confirmed by de- 
puties ſent from ſome cities in alliance with the 
Republick. Nor was this all; the Faliſci, who 
were the neareſt neighbours to Rome on the ſide 
of Hetruria, revolted, and join'd the enemy. It 
was neceſſary therefore to recall one of the Con- 
ſalts, with his army, from Samnium; they were or- 
der'd to caſt lots for the conduct of the Hetrurian 
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war, and it fell to Carvilius, who by this time had 


taken Volana, Palumbinum, and urn from 
the Samnites. 


Papirius, after the departure of his Collegue, 


took Sepinum by aſſault, and gave the booty to his 


ſoldiers. He then return'd to Rome, full of glory, 
in the month of February, and was honour'd with 


+ Triumph. The rich ſpoils. taken from the 
Samnites made his proceſſion very magnificent. 
Papirius had brought away from the conquer'd 


countries 2,533,000 * pounds weight of braſs, 


Between 6 and 7000!. Sterling. 
3 | and 


c. 46. 
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and 1330 pounds weight of filver. But though 
theſe riches ſwelPd the pomp of the victor's Tri- 
umph, he loſt the good-will of his' ſoldiers, by 
giving all into the publick treaſury. And the 
People's diſcontent was yet greater, when a tax 
came to be laid upon them to pay his troops, 
which might have been fatisfy*d by diſtributing 


. among them a part of that wealth. Papirius on 
_ this occaſion dedicated a Temple (to Quirinus) 


which his father, when Dictator, had vowed. 


He adorn'd it with the fine ſpoils taken from the 


Sammites. Upon this Temple was alſo fixed a Sun- 
dial, the firſt ever ſeen at Rome. Anaximenes the 
Milefian had many years before, as Pliny tells us, 
diſcover'd the ſecret, but the invention had not 
reached to Rome. The Romans for a long while 
marked only the rifing and ſetting 'of the ſun ; af- 
terwards they obſerved the hour of noon, but in 


a very groſs manner, When the ſun ſhined be- 


tween the Reftra and the houſe appointed for the 


reception of Ambaſſadors, one of the Conſul's he- 


ralds uſed to proclaim with a loud voice, that it 
was mid-day. But now. they could mark the ſe- 


veral hours of the day; and the Water-clock, in- 


vented ſoon after, enabled them to reckon the 


hours of the night. a 
As ſoon as Papirius had triumph'd, he left Rome 
5- again, to lead his troops into the territory of Ve, 
cia, which the Samnites ſtill infeſted, and there he 


paſſed the reſt of the winter. In the mean time 


Carvilius, in Hetruria, took Troilium by aſſault, 


and reduced the Faliſci to ſue for peace. He 
granted them however no more than a year's 


truce, 
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truce, and for that he made them pay dear. Af. 
ter this he return'd to Rome, and had a Triumph. 
He brought with him 390,000 Aſes of braſs for 

the publick treaſury, without reckoning a con- 
ſiderable ſum which reſerved to build 2 Temple to 
Fortune, And he gave beſides to each private 
ſoldier of the Foot 102 pounds of braſs, and 
twice that ſum to each Centurion and Horſeman ; 
a ſmall preſent, but well received, and which the 
remembrance of Papirius's parſimonious conduct 
made till more agreeable ; and by this means he 
became popular enough to prevail with the Peo- 
ple to drop the proſecution, which the Tribune 
Scantius had begun againſt Poſthumius, one of the 
Conſuls of the lait year. 


$. V. IT was probably at this time that Atilius, 


the other Conſul of the laſt year, now Prætor, 
made a new law relating to Guardianſhips. The 
Twelve Tables had not provided for thoſe orphans, 
whoſe fathers died inteſtate, and who had no 
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near relation to take upon him the guardianſhip of 


them. The Atilian Law ordained, that the Pr.e- 
tor and the Tribunes of the People ſhould by a plu- 


Ulpian de 
Tutelis. 


rality of voices aſſign ſuch Orphans a Guardian. 


At the ſame time the Curule Adiles publiſhed an 
ordinance, that thoſe who had received crowns, 


as the rewards of their military exploits, ns 


wear them at the publick Games; and that Palm- 


branches ſhould be put into the hands of the vie- 5 


tors in thoſe Games. 


12830 75, 64. Arbuthnot, » 6s. 74. Arbuthnot. 
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CH AP. XXIV. 


$. I. Q. Fabius Gurges (en of Fabius Maxi- 


mus) is choſen to the Conſulate, though his father 
bad oppoſed his promotion. Through his ill con- 
dut?, be is ſhamefully vanquiſhed in a battle with 
the Samnites. Old Fabius ſerves under his ſon 
the remainder of the Campaign, which proves ſuc- 


ceſsful. F. II. The Romans, to put a ſtop to the 


Plague, fend Ambaſſadors to bring from Epidau- 
rus the God Æſculapius, worſhipped there under 
the form of a Serpent. F. III. The God arrives. 


The baughty behaviour of Poſthumius one of the 
Conſuls. He ſucceeds in the war, but is puniſh- 
eld at his return to Rome. F. IV. The Conſul 


Curivs DenTaTvus (a Hero famous for living 


in a voluntary poverty) reduces the Samnites to 
aſk Peace. F. V. He reduces SABINIA 70 @ - 


ſtate of ſubjeftion to the Republick. He is ac- 


 Cuſed of imbezzling ſome of the ſpoil taken from 
_ the enemy. F. VI. Colonies are ſent into the con- 
quer d Cities. To relieve the Prætor of Rome, 


three new Judges are created to try Malefaftors. 
The cruelty of a Creditor to his Debtor occaſions a 


new Seceſſion of the People. The Patricians are 
obliged to make conceſſions, Fabius Maximus in 
bis old age is named Dictator, to finiſh the accom- 
modation. He ſoon after die-. 


» I. | eons IUS held the Comitia for the e- 


lection of Conſuls. The choice fell up- 


on two men of ſmall abilities for war, Q. Fabius 


G ares 
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Gurges (the ſon of Fabius Maximus) and Junius 
Brutus Scæva. It is undoubted, that Fabius the 
father oppoſed the promotion of his ſon; but it 
is very uncertain for what reaſon; whether, as 
Valerius Maximus thinks, from a Republican 
principle, and becauſe he thought it of perni- 
cious example to have one family loaded with 
fo many honours, he having himſelf been promot- 
ed to that dignity ; or whether on account of ſome 
domeſtick quarrel, or whether becauſe he judged 
his ſon unqualified for ſo high a ſtation. Rome be- 
ing at this time viſited with a Plague, which made 
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terrible havock, this, together with the incapa- 


city of the new Conſuls, encouraged the Faliſci to 


break their truce, and the Samnites to take arms 
It- * 


again, and ſpread themſelves over Campania. 
fell to Brutus s lot to march into Hetruria a- 
gainſt the Faliſci. 
defects, appointed Carvilius to be his Lieutenant, 
and by his aſſiſtance the Conſul made a ſucceſsful 
expedition. 


But on the other hand, Fabius Gurges, having 


all the fire of the Fabii without their uſual pru- 
dence, raſhly, and without drawing up his troops 
in order of battle, engaged with the Samnites, 
and loft three thouſand men, he himſelf eſcaping 


only by the favour of the night. The account. 


of the ill conduct of Gurges ſs exaſperated the. ;; 
public againſt him, that the Senate were going 
toremove him from the command of the army ; 
but then the zeal of Fabius Maximus for the ho- 
nour of his family was rouzed, and he under- 
took his ſon's cauſe. 

6. cipitate 


The Republick, to ſupply his 


Without excuſing the pre- 


9 B. | 


Is: Epit. 
11. 


Dio Coc- 


ceianus in 
excerptis A 


Valeſio. 
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cipitate conduct of the Conſul, he deſired the af. 


ccccLx1. ſembly to pardon it, in conſideration of the many 


Pet. J. © victories which he himſelf had formerly obtained 


e tre n=. for the Republick. He repreſented to them, that 


ty-one. 


Oroſ. B. 3. 
c. 22. 


his ſon's diſgrace had not been owing to a want 
of bravery, but to youthful imprudence, which 


time and experience might correct. And laſtly, 
he offer d to go and ſerve under his ſon, and pro- 


miſed ſoon to repair the loſs which the State had 


ſuffer'd by his ſon's miſmanagement. The Peo- 
ple accepted this offer, and were appeaſed. 
Fabius Maximus accompanied his ſon into the 
field againſt the Samnites, in quality of his Lieu- 
tenant, and not only aſſiſted him by his advice, 
but when in a battle, which was ſoon after 
fought, the Conſul following the impulſe of his 
courage, and eager to recover his honour, had 
indiſcreetly penetrated too far among the ene- 


mies, and was ſurrounded by them, reſcued him 


out of their hands by his perſonal bravery. So 
gallant an action, in a man of his years, animated 


the Roman Legions to exert themſelves with more 


than ordinary vigour, and they ſoon put the Sam- 
nites to the rout. Twenty thouſand of the enemy 
were ſlain, and four thouſand taken priſoners ; a- 


mong the latter was their famous General Pontius 
Herennius, who had commanded them in this and 

the former battle. 

. II. THE joy at Rome for fo compleat a 
victory would have been much greater, if it had 


not been damp'd by the Plague, which ſtill con- 
tinued to make dreadful devaſtation. In this dis- 


treſs the Romans had recourſe to the uſual reme- 
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dy, Superſtition. The Sybillne Books were con- 
ſulted, and it was there read, that to put a ſtop 
to the 
der the form of a Serpent, muſt be brought to Rome 
from Epidaurus, a City of Peloponneſus. | An Em- 
baſſy was accordingly appointed for that purpoſe. 
$. III. THE time for the new Election draw- 
ing on, and the Conſuls being both in the field, 
a DiFator was named to hold the Comitia ; but 
his nomination being found defective, the Go- 
ere fell into an Iuterregnum; and then Poſt- 
bumius (the very ſame man who had fo lately 
eſcaped a node: Memes holding the aſſembly, 
contrived to get himſelf elected * one of the new 
Conſuls. With Paſtbumius was joined Fumus Bru- 
tus Bubulcus. | 
Poſthumius, now the third time Conſul, and as 
proud in office as he had been ambitious in pro- 
curing to himſelf the Conſular dignity, diſdained 
to draw lots with his Plebeian Collegue for their 
provinces. He inſiſted upon having the Com- 
mand of the army in Samnium; and Brutus find- 
ing that his Collegue had a powerful party in the 
Senate, conſented to command in Hetruria, with- 
out waiting for a decree. 
About this time the God Aan * that is 
* 1 


» Eſculapius * was a native of Meſine, 4 of Po 
MW As foon 2s he was born, his parents expoſes Him th 
| the 


« The particulars concerning Æſculapius are taken from D. Hal. in ex- 


cerp. a Valefio. La#ant, ex Tarquitio, Cicero de nat. Deor, B. 3. Plat. in 


Queſt, Rom. Pauſanias, Auth, de Vir. Iiluftr, c. 22. Ovid, Met, B. 15. 
Val. Max. B. 1. c. 8. Pliny, B. 29. c. 1. 


peſtilence, the God ÆAſculapius, adored un- 
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to ſay, a tame Snake, which the Roman Ambaſſa- 
dors had bought of the Prieſts belonging to the 
Temple at Epidaurus, arrived at Rome, to the 


great joy of the People; and the Plague 1 is ſaid 


to have ſoon after ceaſed. 
Hiſtory 


dhe midit of a foreſt, where he was found by ſome hunters, 


Theſe had compaſſion on him, and cauſed him to be ſuck- 
led by a bitch. When he was old enough to be capable of 
inſtruction, he was committed to the care of the famous Chi- 
ron, who taught him Phyſick, or, if you will, Surgery; for 
the two arts were then confounded. The diſciple ſoon ex- 
celled his maſter, and being grown an able Phyſician, ſet- 
tled at Epidaurus, a city of Argia, and practiſed his art there. 
It muſt, be granted, that Æſculapius made ſome diſcoveries in 
the cure of diſeaſes and wounds. He is faid to have invented 
the Probe ; to have firſt made uſe of Bandages; and to have 
been the firſt who invented .Purges, and the art of drawing 
Teeth. And as he lived in an age wherein it was uſual to 
deify thoſe who diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by any uſeful diſco-- 


veries, the people were pleaſed to call him the ſon of Apollo, 


and to rank him among the Gods. After which he ſoon had 
a Temple erected to him in Epidaurus ; which was built upon 


an eminence without the city, becauſe the moſt airy and 


wholeſome ſituations are moſt ſuitable to the God of Health. 
There the Prieſts, who preſided over the worſhip of this 


new God, bred one of thoſe ſnakes, which are eafily tamed, 


at the head of the * and it's FOI the Epidaurians 


and taught to follow any perſons where they pleaſe, with- 


out any danger of being bit by them; andthe filly vulgar 
honoured this Snake as the God himſelf. His uſual hole 
was under the feet of the fine ſtone ſtatue of Z/culapius, which 
the famous ſculptor Thra/ymedes of Paros had made; and 
whenever he came out of it, his appearance was underſtood 
to prognoſticate the cure of the ſick. The Envoys of Rome 
were brought into this Temple, to which the love of life 


drew all Greece, and which gratitude for cures imagined to 
be there obtain'd, had exceedingly enriched. Ogulnius was 


made 


ge *%F 
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Hiſtory ſays nothing of any exploits of Brutus 
in Hetruria, But young Fabius, who had been 
Vol. III. Ce con- 


made the Romans pay very dear for the relief they ſought; 
their reputation and intereſt being then very ſmall in Greece. 

Be that as it will, the Epidaurians granted their requeſt, and 
ſuffered them to carry away with them the important Snake, 
It is reported as a prodigy, that the Snake came out in ſight 
of the Ambaſſadors, whilſt they were attentively viewing the 
ſtatue of ÆAſculapius: and that he left the Temple of Epidaarus 


ol his own accord, and winding his great body along, paſſed 


all through the city, · and went directly to the port where the 
Roman ſhip was at anchor. To which it is added, that he 
entered the veſſel of his own accord, went directly to Ogul- 
nius's cabbin, and curling himſelf into ſeveral circles, continu- 
ed quietly there. An account which is neither incredible 


nor miraculous, if we ſuppoſe (which might have been the 


caſe) that the maſter of the Snake, who had tam'd him, went 
before him to the ſhip. Beſides, this was not the firſt time 


"that one of theſe Snakes had been taken out of the Temple 


of Epidaurus. The Sicyonians had already carried one from 
thence to their city, in a chariot ; and an unknown woman, 
named Nicagore, had conduted him thither. Thus the im- 
poſtures of the Greeks furniſhed the nations, who were willing 
to be cheated, with Z/culapius's ; and thus the Romans, a- 
mong others, were bubbled by them. 

The other adventures of the pretended Aſculapius, in his 


paſſage from Epidaurus to Rome, have been' celebrated both 


by the Hiſtorians and Poets. They relate, that the Ambaſſa- 
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dors experienced the good effects of the God's preſence in 


their voyage, it being exceeding proſperous and happy. 


Nevertheleſs, the ſea became boiſterous towards the coaſt of 
Taly, and the violence of the winds forced the ſeamen to put 


in at the port of Autium, where there was a Temple dedi- 


cated to .Z/culapius. The Snake had hitherto confin'd him- 


ſelf to Ogalnius's cabbin ; but here he eſcaped, and gliding 


along came to the court of the ſanctuary where he was wor- 


ſhipped. This place was planted with — and Palm- 


trees, 
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length he returned to the galley of his own accord. Antium 
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continued in the command of the army in Sam- 
nium in * of . being aſliſted by 

his 


trees, and the pretended Z/rlapius got upon the largeſt of 
thoſe trees, and twiſted his long body round it. For three 
days it was much feared that the divine animal would continue 
there ; all endeavours to bring him back to the ſhip proved 
vain, It availednothing to offer him his uſual food ; he con- 
tinned three days twiſted round the Palm-tree. But at 


was at no very great diſtance from the mouth of the Tiber; 
and up that river the fnake was carried to Rome. The joy 


te Romans ſhewed at the arrival of this ſalutary God is not to 


be expreſſed. Altars were erected all along the ſhore ; and 
incenſe and ſacrifices offered, even to profuſeneſs. While the 


- citizens expected ſoon to receive the God within their walls, 


and were thinking to build him a temple there, he is ſaid 
to have choſen his own abode. In the midſt of the Tiber, 
over- againſt the walls of Name, was an iſland, formed in the 
infancyof the Republick, 2 ftraw, trunks of trees, ſand, and 
the rubbiſh of the city ; and thither the Serpent retir'd, fwim- 
ming gently through the water. From that time it was cal- 
led the and of Z/eulapius ; and a Temple was ſoon erefted 
to him chere, and enriched with numberleſs preſents. The 
Temple was built in the ſliape of a ſhip; the higher part of 
it refembled che ſtern, and che lower part the prow. But 


whatever the Hiſtorians fay of it, it is very uncertain whether 


the plague was not ſtopp'd before the Serpent arrived; and 
if we believe Plizy, who gave no credit to vulgar traditions, 
the Romans themſelves would not Tuffer this X/culapius, who 
had been brought from beyond-ſea, to be placed within their 
walls. He ſays, they had an averſion to Phyſicians and their 


| art, and deſpiſed even Æſculapius himſelf, the prince and 


Read of Phyſicians. Nevertheleſs, the Temple of this God 


of Health was very much frequented by the Commonalty 
of Rome; che ſick came and paſſed the night ia it ; and ima- 


_ -Sitatioh, or the ſtrength of nature, ſometimes wrought cutes 


chere, which were aſcribed tothe powetof the God, C. & R. 


n * 


* 
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his father (who govern'd and directed all his mo- Year of 
tions, without letting him perceive it) had al- ee 
ready reduced the Canton of the Pentrini, and ef. J. C. 


Two hun- 


was beſieging Cominium (an important Town, for- dred nine- 
merly taken and burnt by Carvilius, but ſince * 


rebuilt by che Samnites) when Poſthumius prepared 1625 


Conſul- 
to enter Samnium with a new Conſular army. Be- mig. : 


fore he left Rome, he employed a detachment of Dio Coc- 


- ceianus in 


his troops in the ſervile work of grubbing up a. excerptis i 


foreſt in his own eſtate z and he proceeded in the 1 — 


fame ſpirit of tyranny when he came into the Epit. 27. 


D. Hal. in 


field. He ſent orders to the Procanſid to deſiſt encerptis & 
from the ſiege of Cominium, and to leave that en- Valefo. 
terpriſe to his conduct. Loung Fabius had re- 
ceived his commiſſion from the Senate; and the 
Fathers ſupported his pretenſions, and command- 
ed the Conſul to bend his forces another way 3 
but Pofthumius bad the meſſenger tell the Senate, 
That it was their duty to obey their Conſul, and 
not his to ſubmit to their commands. He then 
marched ſtrait towards Caminium, . reſolving ta 
give the Fabii battle, if they did not yield to his 
will. Fabius Maximus prevail'd with his ſon, for 
the ſake of the publick good, to give way to the 
imperious Conſul. And then Poſthumins having 
a clear ſtage, and being a man of courage and 
expedition, ſoon made himſelf maſter of Comini- 
um.  Thence he turn'd his arms againft Venufia, 
which he likewiſe took in a ſhort time: In the 
letter which he wrote to the Senate to inform them 
of his ſucceſs, he propoſed that a Colony might be 
ſent to the laſt-mention'd place, and his propoſal 
Cc2- * was 
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was approved; but the Fathers, who preferr'd 
Obedience to Valour, took occaſion from it to 
humble him. Inſtead of appointing him, agree- 
ably to cuſtom, to be one of the founders of the 
new Colony in the City he had conquer'd, they 
named three others, and allowed him no ſhare in 
that honour; nay, to mortify him yet more, 
they decreed young Fabius a Triumph. Pontius 
Herennius, that famous Samnite General who ſur- 
priſed the Roman Legions in the Caudine Forks, 
and made them paſs under the Yoke, now fol- 
lowed the Chariot of the Triumphant Conque- 
ror. (He was afterwards, by an inhumanity un- 
worthy of Romans, condemn'd to loſe his head.) 
But the moſt ſurpriſing ſight of all was old Fa- 
bius on horſeback in his ſon's train. He had for- 
merly in his own Triumphs carried his ſon in the 
Chariot with him; and he was now overjoy'd to 
mingle in the croud, and make one of his at- 
tendants. 


Ass for Polthumins. when he found himſelf treat- 


ed with fo much contempt, and his rival ſo much 
| honoured, he not only declaimed with . paſſion 


againft both Senate and People, but did all that 
was in his power to revenge himſelf. He would 
not give the leaſt part of the booty brought from 
the two conquered Cities into the publick Trea- 


ſury, but diſtributed it all among his ſoldiers, and 
then diſbanded them before his ſucceſſor could 


arrive. Some Hiſtorians ſay, that notwithſtand- 
ing theſe extravagant proceedings, and the oppo- 
ſition of the ee he obtained a Triumph by a 
decret 
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decree of the People ; but this is highly improba- 
ble, ſince it appears by what followed ſoon after, 


that the People were no leſs exaſperated againſt 
him than the Fathers. For the ſucceeding Con- 


ſuls, P. Cornelius Rufinus and Manius Curius Den- 


tatus, were no ſooner enter'd upon office, than he 
was brought to a trial before the Comitia by Tribes. 
His chief accuſation turn'd upon his having em- 
ployed his ſoldiers in a flaviſh work for his own 
private profit; a crime which touch'd the People 
much more than his diſobedience to the Senate. 
They condemned him to pay a conſiderable fine; 
and his reputation continued for ſome time 
blaſted. ? | 
F. IV. THE Sammtes having loſt their brave 
General and able Governor Pontius, were no lon- 
ger in a condition to oppoſe the progreſs of the 
Roman arms, Curius Dentatus laid waſte their 
country, took their towns, and, in ſhort, obliged 
them to ſue for peace. The Republick conſented 
to a treaty of alliance with them for the fourth 
time, and left the conditions of it to Curius*. 
This Conſul was remarkable for living, with- 
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out oſtentation, in that voluntary Poverty, which 


ſome Philoſophers have with great vanity cried 
erz up 


2 It is uncertain what ſort of Government was in uſe a- 
mong the Samnites ; but it is moſt probable that they were 
divided into Cantons, and annually aſſembled a Diet, where 
reſolutions were taken for the publick good. In time of war 
they choſe a Head, who was inveſted with Sovereign Autho- 


rity. It is ſaid, that the Samnites had one very ſingular cuſtom 


in relation to Marriages, Every year, all the marriageable 
young men and women were aſſembled before certain judges, 
who matched them according to their merit. C. & R. 
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up and mann þ The Sammite Deputies 
found him fitting on a ſorry wooden ſeat near 
a fire, dreſſing his own dinner, which conſiſted 
only Fo me. noe and they offered him a pre- 
ſent of a conſiderable ſum of Money. Curius ex- 
preſſed his indignation by a diſdainful ſmile. 


Without doubt, ſaid he, my indigence makes 


10 you hope that you may corrupt me: But you 
« are miſtaken. I had rather be the com- 
« mander of rich men, than be rich myſelf. 
% Take away that metal, which men make uſe 
0 of only to their deſtruction, and go tell your 
% nation, that they will find it as difficult to bribe 
* me, as to conquer me.” A treaty being con- 
cluded upon ſuch conditions as Curius thought fit 


to preſcribe, he return'd to Rome to triumph, 


And never did the People expreſs more joy than 
upon this occaſion, being at length freed from the 


care and burthen of a dangerous war, which had 


Author de 
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Plutaren 
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laſted forty- nine years. The conqueror in the diſ- 
tribution of the conquered lands among thoſe Ro- 
mans who had none of their own, prevailed to 
have no more than ſeven acres allotted to each 
man, and accepted no more himſelf, though a 
much larger portion was offer'd him. He faid, 


that, to preſerve Be the Roman frugality, it were to 


be wiſhed that no man had more land than was 
neceſſary for his ſubliſtence. 

$. V. THE conqueſt of Sammium was fol- 
lowed by the reduction of the Sabines to a ſtate 
of ſubjection, who had been almoſt ever ſince the 


foundation of Rome upon the foot of allies, and 
| had been govern'd by their own laws, They 


had 
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had fear d that the ruin of the Samnites would 
affect their own liberty, and had therefore not 
only lent them aſſiſtance, but had ravaged a part 
of the Roman Territory. Curius intirely ſubdued || 
them; but the Romans, in regard to old friend- 
ſh, wenge them gently and admitted them to 
Roman Citizenſhip, yet without the right of ſuf- 
frage. For the conqueſt of Sabinia, Curius had 
a ſecond Triumph decreed him the ſame year; 
an honour which had never been granted to any 
of his predeceſſors in the Conſulate. 

The eminent virtues of this Philoſophical Hero 
did not ſecure him from envy : There were not 
wanting thoſe to whom his reputation of difinte- 
reſtedneſs gave offence, and they endeavoured 
to caſt a ſtain upon it. They accuſed him of 
having applied a part of the booty taken from 
the enemy to his private uſe. The accufation 
being general, he was put to his oath ; and then 
he confeſſed, that he had reſerved a Kel pa 
oil-veſſel for making libations to the Gods, hut 
proteſted that he had kept nothing more: He 
was believed; and the malice of his accufers 
ſerved only to heighten the luftre of his virtue, 
Before the expiration of his Conſuſſbip, he led an 
army againſt the Lucanian:, and obliged them to 
raiſe the fiege of Thurium, the inhabitants of 
which had implored the protection of the Ro- 
mans, and had gained #lins (one of the Tribunes ) 
to be their friend. This Town was ſituated near 


the Gulph of Tarentum. 
$. VI. THE fame Comitia which choſe 27 
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Conſuls for the new year, appointed Curius Denta- 
tus to carry on the war in Lucania in quality of 
Proconſul. His expedition prov'd ſucceſsful ; 
and he thereby eſtabliſh'd the Roman domina- 
tion through almoſt the whole extent of the coun- 


try that reaches from the Adriatict to the Tyrrbe- 


nian and Sicilian ſeas, The new Conſuls employ d 
their year altogether in works of peace, and in 
ſending out Colonies; particularly to Adria, a ma- 
ritime Town, which ſome ſay gave name to the 


 Adriatick ſea; Caſtrum in Picenum, and Sena, ana- 


ther City on the Adriatick at the mouth of the Se- 
no in the country of the Senones. 


At this time the Romans, finding that the Præ- 
tor alone was not ſufficient to preſerve good order 
in the City in a time of peace, when malefactors 
always multiply, the People appointed three new 
Judges to try delinquents, and pronounce ſen- 
' tence without appeal: But their power of puniſh- 
ing extended only to pecuniary fines , the People 


would not diveſt themſelves of the ſole power of 


life and death. Theſe new Magiſtrates were cho- 
ſen annually in the Comitia by Tribes. The num- 
ber of Roman Citizens fit to bear arms, appear'd, 
by a Cenſus taken this year, to be two hundred 
and ſeventy-three thouſand, _ | 

And now, when all was quiet abroad, new dif 
turbances were raiſed at home, and the 
Debtors began again to murmur againſt the rich 


Uſurers. This ſpark of diſſenſion was blown 


up into a flame in the Conſulſiip of Q Marcius 
* Tremulys and P, Cornelius + Arvina, on the 
following occaſion, 7. Veturius, one of thoſe 

| unfor⸗ 


— 
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unfortunate Conſuls, who in the year of Rome 432 


had been ſurpriſed in the Caudine Forks, died 
inſolvent. His ſon, a youth of great beauty, 
and virtuouſly educated, borrowed a conſiderable 
ſum of C. Plotius, his father's chief creditor, to 
_ defray the expence of his father's funeral. Being 
afterwards preſſed to pay, and having neither 
money nor credit, he was forced to ſubmit to 
ſlavery, and to work for his creditor. in order to 
diſcharge the debt. Plotius conceived a deteſta- 
ble paſſion for the young man, and treated him 
unmercifully for his virtuous reſiſtance. Veturius 
one day, when his body was all bloody with 
ſtripes, made his eſcape out of the houſe, got 


upon an eminence, ſhewed himſelf to the Peo- 


ple, and publiſh'd the infamy of his tyrant. The 
People laid hold on the occaſion to decry the Uſu- 
rers, and to demand the abolition of the law, 
' which ſubjected thoſe to ſlavery, who could not 
Pay. This law had been repeal'd before upon a 
like occaſion in the year 427, but the Patricians 
had got it renewed. As for Plotius, he was cited 
by the Tribunes of the People before the C enturies, 
and condemned to death. 

In the following Conſulſbip of M. Claudius 
Marcellus and C. Nautius Rutilus, the People kept 
no longer any meaſures with the Patricians. 
They inſiſted upon the abolition of the law before 
mentioned, and finding the rich obſtinate in 
oppoſing it, they made a Secefion upon the 
hill Janiculus, on the other ſide of the Tiber. 
The city being thus left deſtitute of artificers 


and _— and no proviſions being brought 
 thither 
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thither from the provinces (for the country people 
had likewiſe their complaints) the Patricians and 
rich Citizens found themſelves under a neceſſity 
of making conceſſions, and they named 9. Hor- 


terfins Dictator to negotiate with the Separatiſts. 


The terms of reconcihation were the repeal 


(doubtleſs of the law in queſtion, and the ſtrict 
obſervation of two laws, made in the year 414. 
but to which the Nobility had paid no regard. x. 


That the Phebeſeita [the Decrees made by the Com- 


mons at the requeſt of their Tribunes] ould be ob- 
ſerved by the Patricians as well as Plebeians. 2. 


- That laws fhould firſt paſs the Senate, and be brought 


afterwards to the Comitia to be there approved or 


rejected, and not vice verſa, The complaint of 


the country people was, 7 bat they could not get 
their cauſes beard by the Fudges on Market- days 
<when they came 4 Rome, but were obliged to leave 
their work, and return thither again. This was 
rectified. But when theſe ſeveral articles of re- 


conciliation were drawn up, and the ſtorm began 


to be appeaſed, Hortenfins died of a ſudden, be- 
fore the expiration of his Didlatorſbip. It being 
neceſſary therefore to create another Di#ator, to 

complete what he had begun, the Confuls nomi- 


nated the illuſtrious Fabius, who now, in an ex- 


treme old age, was Preſident or Prince of the 
Senate. He happily finiſhed the accommoda- 
tion ; and this was the laſt publick ſcene in which 

he appeared. He died ſoon after. The Repub- 


| lick had confidered him in his life-time as a pro- 


digy of Roman Valour, Prudence, and Virtue ; 
and now upon his death: the People contributed 
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to the expence of his obſequies with ſo much 
emulation, that his ſon, with the victims offered 


at his funeral, gave a publick entertainment to 
the whole City. 


Fabius, while Digator, had ( probably) preſi- 
ded in the Comitia, when M. Valerius Potitus and 
C. Alius Pætus were choſen Conſuls, Their year 
proved barren of remarkable events; but the Re- 
publick was never more happy than under their 
adminiſtration. The People having gained the 
higheſt pitch of their deſires, thought only of 
enjoying the ſweets of tranquillity. The balance 
of power lean'd now rather to their ſide; and the 
Patricians had no advantage over them, but in 
the great riches they had acquired, while they 
kept the aſcendant, and in that reſpect which na- 
turally is paid to perſons of high birth. 


CH AF. 3a 


$. I. The Tarentines endeavour privately to ftir up 
both old and new enemies againſt Rome. The 
Gauls, called Senones, give the Roman army a 
terrible overthrow, Curius Dentatus revenges 
this defeat. F. II. The next year the Romans 
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vanquiſh in battle the Senones, the Boll, and the 


Hetrurians. The Samnites revolt. The year 
following, almoſt all Italy riſes in arms againſt the 
' Republick. Fabricius defeats the confederate 


forces of the Lucanians, Bruttians, . and Sam- 


nites. F. III. The Tarentines fall in an hoſtile 
manner upon a Roman fleet, which chances to 
come 
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ceme into their port. The Romans ſend to demand 
ſatigfaction. The Tarentines inſult the Ambaſſa- 
dors, and then turn their thoughts to an alliance 
with Pyrrhus King of Epirus. [| A Sort account 
of this Prince, and the ſtate of bis affairs at this 
time.] F. IV. The Senate and people of Rome 
decree a war againſt the Tarentines. An army 
marches direfly for Tarentum. The mad and ri. 
diculous behaviour of the Citizens on its approach, 
They reſolve to invite Pyrrhus 10 their aſſiſtance. 
$. V. Pyrrhus accepts tbe invitation, and ſends 
before him to Tarentum the famous Cyneas, his 
prime miniſter. 


Year of F. I. R O ME was now not only in perfect tran- 
Kr fo | quillity at home, but in a flouriſhing 
— 25 g. condition with reſpect to her affairs abroad. The 
ered eigh- Latines, Sabines, Hernici, Aqui, Marſi, and Cam- 
e panians were all brought into ſubjection to her. 
x66th The Volſci were no more a people. The terror 
Contul- of the Roman arms reached to Apulia, and kept 
oy it in awe. . A part of Lucania on one hand, and 
| on the other Umbria and Picenum, quite up to the 
8 frontiers of the Senones; were all either obedient 
_: to the Romans, or awed by Roman Colonies near 
them. On the other ſide of the Tiber one part 
of Hetruria was ſubdued, and that which was 
more diſtant obſerved the truce which had been 
| granted it. Samnium, in all appearance, was 
—_ quieted ; and the Gauls, both Senones and Boii, 
| led in peace with the Republick, always ready 
buowever to fight for thoſe who would employ 
them, Such was the State of Rome, when C. 


4 Bs Claudius 
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Claudius Canina and M. Amilius Lepidus enter'd 
upon the Conſulſbip. Nothing memorable hap- 


pen'd during their adminiſtration; and the Faſ- 


ces were tranſmitted to C. Servilins Tucca and IL. 


Cæcilius Metellus. 


the proſperity of the Romans, and fearing an in- 
terruption in their pleaſures, as much as the loſs 
of their liberty, employ'd all their Grecian ſubtle- 
ty to ſtir up both old and new enemies againſt 
the Republick; and this without appearing to be 
concerned. 

At the ſame time the Senones prepared to be- 
ſiege Aretium, a City of Hetruria, about forty 
leagues from Rome, not far from the river Arno, 
and which was in truce with the Republick. The 
Romans, at the requeſt of the Aretini, raiſed an 


In their year the Tarentines 
(formerly a Colony of auſtere Spartans, but now 
ſunk into idleneſs and vice) growing jealous of 
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army to defend them; but before any act of 7 


hoſtility, they ſent a deputation to the Senones, 


to perſuade them to deſiſt from their deſign. 


Theſe proud Gauls, inſtead of liſtening to the me- 
diation of the Romans, killed the Ambaſſadors, 
and then immediately brought their troops be- 
fore Aretium. The Conſul Cæcilius haſten'd to the 


relief of the place, and. came to an engagement <- 


with the enemy, in which he himſelf was killed, 
with ſeven Legionary Tribunes, many of the no- 
bles, and thirteen thouſand private men. - Upon 
the news of this terrible defeat, Curius Dentatus 
(probably Prætor at this time) was diſpatched 
from Rome, at the head of ſome new levies to 
ſupply the Conſul's place. But this able and ex- 

perienced 
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Commander, inſtead of attacking the 
army of the Gans, fiuſh'd with fucceſs, or of at- 


tempting to ſuccour Aretium, marched along the 


_ confines of Hetrerra, and enter'd the enemies 
country, where he took ample vengeance for the 


murder of the Roman Ambaſſadors. With fire 


and ſword he laid waſte and deſtroyed all before 
him, ſo that in a little time he reduced it to a 


| vaſt deſert, in which there ſcarce remain any ap- 


pearances of its having been cultivaced or inha- 


| bited ;; all the men that were found were put to 


Cu. Domitius, the Republick began to feel the 
effects of the ſecret negotiations of the Taren- 
tines, The Boit, Hetrurians, and Samnites all de- 
clared againſt her at once, and ſhe had already | 


fooukeps of them. in Bay. 


the ſword, and the women and children carried 
into ſlavery. 

F. II. Inche ancen ne, and in the beginning 
of the adminiſtration of P. Cornelius Dolabella and 


the army of the Senones before Aretium to deal 
with. Theſe Gauls, to revenge the devaſtation 


made in thęir country, left the ſiege of that Town, 
and were advancing ſtrait to Rome, when Domi- 


tius met them in Hetrurid, and gave them a total 
overthrow with great {laughter. After this, Cor- 
nelius came to a pitch'd battle with the united 
Hetrurians and Boii ; the troops of the former 
were almoſt all ſlain, and thoſe of the latter, who 
eſcaped, being vanquiſhed a ſecond time, ſued 
for peace. As for the Sewones, they were ſo ut- 
terly deſtroyed, that AD US eee 60 
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In the following Conſulſbip of C. Fabricius and 
2, Amilius Papas, almoſt all italy, through the 
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ſecret intrigues of the Tartntixes, roſe up in arms Tue 


the Robbers, as the Romans were then cal- 
led. On one fide the remains of the Hetruriam 
and Boii, on the other the Lucunians and Brut- 
tians, in conjunction with. the Sammites, all con- 
ſpired toget her for the deſtruction of the impe- 
rious Republick It fell to Amilius to carry on 
the war in Hetrwia, and to Fabricius to cortimand 
in Lucazia. The latter marched to the relief of 
Tharium, a city on the Gulph of Tarentum, and 
beſieged by the Lucanians, Bruttians, and Sam- 
nites. He defeated this confederate army, but 
found it a difficult entetpriſe to force their camp. 
The means by which he ſucceeded in it, and 
which had ſomething of the air of a miracle, was 
probably a ſtratagem of his own contriving. 


Whilſt he ſcemed to be in ſuſpenſe what mea- 


lures to take, a young man full of ſtrength and 
vigour, 'wearing feathers in his helmet, appeared 
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on a ſudden in the midſt of the Legions, ex- 


horted them to decline no danger for the honour 
of their country, and then feizing a ladder, ad- 
vanced to the rampart through a ſhower of darts, 
planted his ladder againſt it, and mounted the 
wall. This bold action intimidated the confede- 
rates, and inſpired the Romans with ſuch intrepi- 
dity, that they ſoon made themſelves maſters of 


the camp. Twenty-five thoufand of the enemy, 


with their General Sratilius, were lain. After 
the victory the Conſul ordered the young man who 
had firſt mounted the rampart, to be ſought for, 


in 
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in order to reward him; and becauſe he was not 


22 to be found, the Romans preſently imagined, that 
it was the God Mars himſelf, and returned him 


ſolemn thanks for his aſſiſtance, dy publick Sup- 
Plications. 


$. III. AS for the Tarentines, the real authors 


of this war, they had not yet openly declared a- 
gainſt Rome. An accident at length made them 
throw off the maſk. Valerius, one of the Mari- 


On B. 4+ time Duumvirs, or Admirals of the Roman fleet, 


D. Hal. in 
Legat. 


happened to come with ten ſhips to the mouth 
of their port, while they were celebrating their 
Games in the Theatre, which look*d towards the 
harbour. The ſudden appearance of the Roman 
ſhips interrupted their diverſions ; the Tarentines 
imagining that the Romans were come with hoſ- 
tile intentions, they all with one conſent ran down 
to the port, fell upon the fleet with the fury of 


mad men, ſunk one ſhip, and took four, the o- 


ther five eſcaping. All the priſoners fit to bear 
arms were put to the ſword, and the reſt fold to 
the beſt bidder. Upon the news of this unex- 
pected inſult, the Republick ſent a depuration to 
Tarentum to demand ſatisfaction. Peſtbumius Me- 
gellus, who had been thrice Conſul, was at the 
head of the Embaſſy. He was admitted to an 


audience in the Theatre, where he harangued 


the aſſembly in Greek. The Tarentines, heated 


with wine, inſtead of liſtening to his diſcourſe 


with that ſeriouſneſs which the importance of 
the matter required, burſt into loud laughter, or 
hiſſed him, whenever he heſitated, was incotrect 


in his expreſſion, or even pronounced a word 
with 
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with a foreign accent ; but when he began to 
ſpeak of Reparation of Wrongs, they flew into rage, 
called him Barbarian, and, in a manner, drove 
him out of the aſſembly. Nor was this all: As 
he was walking off with an air of gravity and 
dignity, a buffoon named Philonides coming up 
to him, urined upon his robe; a new ſource of 
immoderate laughter to the mad and drunken 
multitude ; ſome of them even clapp'd their 
hands for extreme joy at the outrageous inſo- 
lence. Poſtbumius turning about to the aſſem- 
bly, only ſhewed them the ſkirt of his garment 
ſo defiled ; but when he found that this had no 
effect, but to increaſe the loudneſs of their con- 
tumelious mirth, Laugh on, TaRENTINES, laugh 
on, now while you may. T he time is coming, when you 
will weep ; yes, TARENTINES, you will long weep: 
It is not alittle blood that muſt waſh and purify this 
garment. Having thus ſpoken; he ſtrait with- 
drew, left the city; and embark'd for Rome. 
When the Tarentines came to themſelves, and 
began to reflect on the enormity of their con- 
duct, never to be forgiven, and at the ſame time 
on the inability of their neighbours in 1taly to de- 
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fend them, they concluded it abſolutely neceſſary  . 


to look for ſuccours from beyond ſea; and they 
caſt their eyes on Pyrrbus, King of Epirus, who, 


for perſonal bravery and martial ſkill, was re- 


nown'd above all the Grecian Commanders of 
that time; 

This Prince was deſcended from Acills, by 
his ſon Neoptolemus (or Pyrrhus) who conquer'd 
Epirus, reigned there himſelf, and left the throne 
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to his poſterity, Being yet an infant at the 
breaſt, when his father Æacides was dethroned by 
his ſubjects, he was conveyed through variety of 
dangers into Ihyricum, where Glaucias, the King 
of that country, took care of him, and educated 
him with his own children. When Pyrrbus had 
attained to 12 years of age, Glaucias, at the head 


of a great army, enter'd Epirus, and placed him 


on the throne of his anceſtors ; but when he was 
17 years old, the Epirots rebelling again, drove 
him from his kingdom, and forced him to ſeek 
refuge in the dominions of Demetrius, the huſ- 
band of his ſiſter Deidamia. Demetrius was then 
maſter of Greece and a great part of Ma. Pyrr- 
bus ſerved under him in his wars againſt Prolom 
King of Agypt, and gained great applauſe by 
his courage and conduct at the famous battle of 
Ipfus, in Phrygia, wherg ſo many Kings were pre- 
ſent ; and when a peace was made between De- 
metrius and Ptolomy, Pyrrhus was ſent to Agypt, 
as one of the hoſtages to ſecure the performance 
of the Treaty. Here he behaved himſelf with ſo 


much prudence and addreſs, as to gain univerſal 


eſteem and admiration ;'and he made his court 


ſio ſucceſsfully to Berenice, the favourite Queen, 


with all the neighbouring States. However, as 


that ſhe gave him in marriage Antigone, her daugh- 


ter by a former huſband. Having by this alliance 


engaged Ptolomy to aſſiſt him with money and 
troops, he recovered his own Kingdom ; after 


which he made himſelf inafter of Macedon ; but, 


being diſpoſſeſſed of it again by Ly/machus, re- 
tired into Epirus, and was at this time in peace 


he 
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he naturally loved action, and the buſtle and Year of 


hurry of war, the ambaſſadors whom the Tarey- ZQME 


tines ſent to him (perhaps only to try his pulſe, * ö 
and obſerve the ſtate of his affairs) found him in hundred 
a diſpoſition to hearken to any propoſals, which eighty - 
would furniſh him with employment worthy of ———_ 
1 ambition. a 
FS. IV. THE Tarentines, to amuſe the Ro- Appian. 
mans till it could be known what might be ex- 
pected from Pyrrbus, beſieged Thurium, defend- 
ed by a Roman Garriſon, and took it. This news 
came to Rome ſoon after the return of Poſthu- + 
minus, and the other ambaſſadors who had been 
ſo ill treated at Tarentum. The Republick had v. of R. 
Juſt raiſed L. Æmilius Barbula and Q. Marcius 2 
Philippus to the Conſulate. Theſe Magiſtrates Two 
having aſſembled the Conſcript Fathers, repre- 1 
ſented to them on one hand the ſhameful indig- 
nity offered to their ambaſſadors, which requi- 272% Cen- 
red vengeance ; and, on the other, the danger 85 
of engaging in a new war, when the Republick P. Hal. in 
had already ſo many enemies to contend with: LeSstion. 
For the Hetrurians and Samnites were ſtill in 
arms, and the Lucanians and Bruttians grown 
more confident, ſince the taking of Thurium. 
To the neceſſity of chaſfiſing the Tarentines, the 
Hoſtilities they had committed againft the Re- 
publick, and the inſult they had offered to Pot. 
bumius, whoſe robe was produced in the aſſem- 
bly, left no room for deliberation upon that 
| point; the only quęſtion was concerning the pro- 
| per time; and this the Fathers debated from Sun- 
| ys ro Sun-ſet for ſeveral days together, being 
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de in opinion. Some were for deferring the 
war with the Tarentines, till the intermediate Pro- 


vinces ſhould be ſubdued; others for beginning 


it immediately. The queſtion being put to the 
vote, the latter opinion prevail'd by a majority of 
voices; and the Senate's Decree was confirmed 
by the people. Hereupon, Æmilius, who had in- 
tended to make the campaign in Samnium, receiv- 
ed orders to lay aſide that Expedition, and march 


directly to Tarentum. 


Diod. in 


Ecl 
Plut. Life 


of Pyrr- 
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390. 


The approach of the Romans ade the Ta- 
rentines carry on their deliberations with a little 
more ſeriouſneſs than formerly; and when the 
Conſal ſent once again to demand ſatisfaction, 
before he began Hoſtilities, the oldeſt and rich- 
eſt declared for peace: but the populace who had 
little to loſe inſiſted upon a war; and what put 
an end to the debate was a ſpeech of one of the 
common citizens, who renewed the propoſal of 
bringing Pyrrbus into [taly, a motion highly ap- 
plauded by the multitude. The wiſer part of the 


citizens finding themſelves overborne by numbers 


came no more to the aſſemblies. Only, the day 


that a publick Decree was to paſs for inviting 


 Pyrrhus to Tarentum, and when the people were 


all placed in the Theatre, one Meton, a ſober 
worthy citizen, with a withered garland on his 


head, and a flambeau in his hand, (as was the 


manner of drunken debauchees) and accompa- 


nied by a woman playing on a flute, came danc- 
ing into the midſt of the aſſembly. This ſilly 


ſight was ſufficient to divert the Tarentines from 
their moſt important deliberation They made 
a Ring, 
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a Ring, and called out to Meton to ſing, and to 
the woman to play; but when, expecting to be 
entertained with a ſong, they were all ſilent, 
Meton aſſuming an air of great ſeriouſneſs, © You 
« do well, Tarentines, not to hinder thoſe from 
« diverting themſelves who are diſpoſed to 


« mirth; and if you are wiſe you will yourſelves 


« make advantage of the preſent liberty you en- 
joy to do the ſame. When Pyrrbus comes, 
e you muſt change your way of life; your mirth 
« and joy will be at an end.” Theſe words 
made an impreſſion upon the multitude, and a 
murmur went about, that he had ſpoken well; 


but thoſe who had ſome reaſon to fear that they 


ſhould be delivered up to the Romans in caſe 


of an accommodation, being enraged at what he 


had ſaid, reviled the aſſembly for ſuffering them- 
ſelves to be ſo mocked and affronted, and 
| crowding together, they thruſt Meton out of the 
Theatre. After this the decree was paſſed, and 


ambaſſadors were ſent into Epirus, not only from 
the Tarentines, but from all the Ialick Greeks, 
with magnificent preſents for the King, and- with 


inſtructions to ſay, that they only wanted a gene- 
ral of fame-and experience ; that as for troops, 
they could themſelves furniſh a numerous army, 
20000 horſe, and 350000 foot, Lucanians, Meſja- 
pians, Samnites, and Tarentines, 

As ſoon as the news came to the Roman camp, 


lius ſtraight began Hoſtilities, burnt and deſtroy- 
ed all before him, and forced the Tarentines in 


that a deputation to Pyrrbus was decreed, Ami- ©; 
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party; and they all in general began to 
their rejecting a peace, and ſending for Pyrrbus. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Bock III. 
ever not to drive them to deſpair, and to induce 
them to lay aſide the deſign of receiving Pyrrbus, 
he uſed ſome moderation, and ſent back the pri- 
ſoners he had taken. Theſe highly extoll'd the 
generoſity of the Conſul; inſomuch, that many of 
the inhabitants were brought over to the Roman 
repent of 


This was evident by their chuſing Apis, a friend 
of the Romans, to be their General, and the Go- 


vernor of the City, 

8. V. IN the mean while the Tarentine am- 
baſſadors, purſuant to the powers they had re- 
ceived, made an abſolute treaty with the King 


of Epirus. He was very ready to accept the 


Plut. Life 
of Pyrr- 
hue, . 


invitation into Lady, his head being turned with 
the exploits of Alexander the Great in the Eaſt, 
which he thought to imitate by gy conqueſts 
in the Welt. 

There ihe court of Fires a Theſ- 
ſalian, named Cyneas, a man of ſound under- 
ſtanding, and who had been a Diſciple of Deme/- 
tbenes. He was thought to approach nearer than 
any other orator of this time to the vehement and 
forcible eloquence of that great maſter. Pyrrhus 
uſually employed him, as his ambaſſador to thoſe 


cities with whom he had any affair to tranſact, 


and the able miniſter ſucceeded ſo well in theſe 
negotiations, that the King was wont to ſay, He 


bad. made more conqueſts by the tongue of Cyneas, 


than by bis own ſword.” And for this reaſon he 


not only held him in the higheſt eſteem, bur 
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loaded him with honours, making him his chief ven of 


miniſter and favourite. 


Cyneas perceiving that Pyrrbus was eagerly 
bent to paſs into 7taly, and finding him one day 
at leiſure, and in a humour for free converſation, 


thus began: The Romans, Six, are reported to 


be great warriors, and to rule over many brave and 
warlite nations. Should God grant us, nevertheleſs, 
to vanguiſb them, what uſe ſhall we make of our 
victory? The thing ſpeaks of itſelf, anſwered 
Pyrrhus ; the Romans once conquered, there is no 
city, Barbarian or Greek in Italy, that will dare to 
refift us. We ſhall be immediately maſters of that 
whole country; whoſe extent, wealth, and power, no 
body is better apprized of than yourſelf. —Cyneas, 
(after a ſhort ſilence) Aud when we have conquered 
Italy, What are we to do next? Pyrrhus (not 
yet perceiving his drift) Next? Why, there is Si- 
cily juſt by, She opens her arms to receive us, a 
rich and populous and, and eafily ſubdued , for, 
Vince the death of Agathocles, the cities are all in 
confufion and anarchy. What you ſay, re- 
plied Cyneas, ſeems very probable indeed. -But is 


the conqueſt of Sicily to put an end to our expedi- 
No certainly, cried the King; theſe 


tions? 
ſucceſſes will be only preludes to greater enterpriſes, 
Who, in ſuch a caſe, could forbear paſſing into A- 
frick, and to Carthage? It is but a ſep thither, 
And when we have ſubdued theſe, what think you? 
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Will am of thoſe enemies, who now give us unegſi- 


neſs, have once the boldneſs to withſtand our arms? 
Me ſhall then eafily recover Macedon, and not only 
4 but in a little time be maſters of all Greece. 


Dd4 Very 
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Ve true, ſaid Cyneas, Nothing ' can be 
i clearer : But when we have compleated all theſe 
Bef- 1. C. Congueſis, What ſpall we do then? Pyrrhus 
= hundred ſmiling, Do then? Why, then we'll live at our 

| Wb. eaſe, my Good Friend, and drink, and feaſt, and 
21ſt Jpend our days in agreeable converſation. 
nou Ab, Sir, replied the Philoſopher, What hinders 
nts you from immediately poſſeſſing that happineſs which 
you Propoſe to purchaſe = vow" 8 K of jo much 


danger? 
* dh 4 Theſe 


20 Menſieur Paſchal, in his diſcourſe of ibe Miſery of Man, 
| bas a much admired reflection on this advice of CYNEAS to 
PyrRrAvs. 

THERE is nothing more capable of letting us into 
the knowledge of human miſery, than an inquiry after 
the real cauſe of that perpetual hurry and conſuſion, in 
which we pas our lives. 

The ſoul is fent into the body, to be the ſojourner of a 
1 few days. She knows that this is but a ſtop, till ſhe may 

embark for eternity ; and that a ſmall ſpace is allowed her 
to prepare for the voyage. The main part of this ſpace is 
raviſhed from her by the neceflities of nature ; and but a 
lender pittance left to her own diſpoſal : And yet this mo- 
ment which remains, does ſo ſtrangely oppreſs and perplex 
her, that ſhe only ſtudies how to loſe it: She feels an into- 
lerable burthen, in being obliged to live with herſelf, and 
think of herſelf; and therefore, her principal care is to for- 
get herſelf; and ta let this ſhort and precious moment paſs 
away without reflection, by amuſing herſelf with things 
which prevent her notice of its ſpeed. 

Inis is the ground of all the tumultuary buſineſs, of all 
the trifling diverſions amongſt men; in which our general 
aim is to make the time paſs off our hands without feeling 
it, or rather without feeling ourſelves ; and, by getting rid 
oft this {mall fortion of life, to 3 that inward diſguſt and 

bitterneſs, - 
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Theſe words rather vex'd the King, than di- Year er 


verted him from his deſign; for he could not part 3 


with the pleaſing hopes he had entertained. . J. C. 


10 bang 
5 ws | ies eighty. 
bitterneſs, which we ſhould not fail to meet with, if we 
found leiſure to deſcend into our own breaſts. For *tis un- flip, © 
deniably certain, that the ſoul of man is here incapable of 
reſt and ſanisfattion, And this PS I ous nc 
every way, and to ſeek how ſhe may loſe the thoughts of 
her own proper being in a ſettled application to the. things 
about her. Her very happineſs conſitts in this forgetfulneſs : 
and to make her exquiſitely miſerable, nothing more is re- 
quired but the engaging her to look into o herſelf, and to dwell 
at home. 
WE charge Perſons from their very infancy with the care 
of their own fortunes and honours, and no leſs of the eſtates 
and dignities belonging to their kindred and friends. We 
burthen them with the ſtudy of languages, of exerciſes, 
and of arts. Weenter them in buſineſs, and perſuade them 
that they can never be truly bleſſed, unleſs by their induſtry 
and caution they in ſome meaſure ſecure the intereſt and 
glory of themſelves, their families, and their dependents ; 
and that unavoidable unhappineſs is entailed upon the failure 
of any one particular in this kind. Thus we teach them 
to wear qut their ſtrength, and to rob themſelves of their 
reſt. A ſtrange method (you'll ſay) of making them happy! 
What could be done with more effect towards the inſuring 
them in miſery ? Would you know what? Why, only to 
releaſe them from theſe cares, ard to take off theſe bitrthens. 
For then their eyes and their thoughts muſt be turned in- 
ward, and that is the only hardſhip which they eſteem in- 
ſupportable. Hence if they gain any relaxation from their 
labours, we find them eager to throw it away upon ſome 
ſport or diverfion, which takes up their whole activity, and i 
pleaſantly robs them of themſelves. 
'Tis for this reaſon, that when I have ſet myſelf to con- 
ſider the various 2gitations of human life, the toil and dan- 
ger, to which we expoſe ourſelves in the court, in the camp, 
in 
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To conceal his deſign of making himſelf maſ- 


| he 
in the purſuits of ambition, which give birth to ſo much 
paſſion and contention, to ſa many deſperate and fatal ad- 
ventures, I have often ſaid that the univenial cauſe of men's 
misfortunes was their not being able to live quietly in a 
chamber. A perſon who has enough for the uſes of this 
world, did he know the art of dwelling with himſelf, would 
never quit that repoſe and ſecurity for a voyage or a ſiege; 
nor Would take ſo much pains to hazard his life, had he no 
ether aim than barely to live. | 

But upon ſtricter examination I found, chat this averſion 
to home, this roving and reſtleſs diſpoſition proceeded from 
a cauſe, no leſs powerful than univerſal ; from the native 
unhappineſs of our frail and mortal ftate which is incapa- 


ble of all comfort, if we have nothing to divert our thoughts 


and to call us out of ourſelves. F 

1 ſpeak of thoſe alone who ſurvey their own nature, 
without the views of faith and religion. *Tis indeed one of 
the miraeles of Chriſtianity, that by reconciling man to God, 
it reſtores him to his own good opinion; that it makes him 
able to bear the fight of himſelf; and in ſome caſes renders 


 folitude and filence more agreeable, than all the intercourſe 


and action of mankind. Nor is it by fixing man in his own 
perſon, that it produceth theſe, wonderful effects; tis by 
carrying him to God, and by ſuppotting him under the ſenſe 
of his miſeries, with the hopes of an aſſured and compleat 
deliverance in a better life, | FOCI NG 

But for thoſe who do not act above the principles of 
mere nature, tis impoſſible they ſhould without falling into 
an incurable chagrine and diſcontent, undergo the lingering 
torment of leiſure, Man who loves nothing but his own 
perfon, hates nothing ſo much as to be confined to his own 
converſation. ' He ſeeks nothing but himſelf, and yet flies 
and avoids nothing more than himſelf ; becauſe when he is 
obliged to look within he does not ſee himſelf ſuch as he 
could wich: diſcovering only a hidden ſtore of inevitable mi- 
i | ſeries, 
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he artfully inſerted a clauſe in the treaty with his Yer of 
allies, That when he had delivered them from their Sal. 


ſeries, and a mighty void of all real and ſolid good, which gigheye+ 
tis beyond his ability to repleniſh. an 


Let a man chuſe his own condition, let him embelliſh it 17a Con- 
with all the goods and all the ſatisfactions he can poſſeſs or ſulſhip. 
deſire; yet, if in the midſt of this glory and pride he is with- 
out buſineſs, and without diverſion, and has time to con- 
template on his fortunes, his ſpirits muſt unavoidably ſink 
beneath the languiſhing felicity. He will of neceſſity tor- 
ment himſelf with the proſpect of what's to come; and he 
that boaſted to have brought home all the ingredients of hap- 
prac, mul again be Tent abroad, or condemned to do- 
meſtick miſery. 

IS Majefly itſelf ſo truly great, and ſufficient, as to ſupport 
thoſe whom it adorns and encircles, under the bare thought 
of their own grandeur ? Is it neceſſary that this thought 
would be here likewiſe diverted, as in the common herd of 
men? A vulgar perſon will be abundantly happy, if he 
may eaſe himſelf of his ſecret troubles, by applying all his 
care to excel in the perfection of dancing. But dare we ſay 
this of a king ? Or, will he be more charm'd with fo vain 
and petty amuſements, than with the contemplation of his 
royal dignity and eftate ? What nobler, what more ſublime 
object than himſelf, to engage and to fatisfy his ſpirit ? 
Might it not ſeem an envious leſſening of his content, to 
interrupt his princely thought, with the care of meaſuring; 
his Reps by an air of muſick, or of exactly ordering a ball, 
inſtead of leaving him to ſurvey the glories of his throne, 
and to rejoice in the excellence of his power? Let us pre- 
ſume to make the experiment : Let us ſuppoſe a prince in ſo- 


- litude, without any entertainment of ſenſe, any engagement 
of mind, any relief of converſation ; and we ſhall find that 


a prince with his eyes upon himſelf, is a man full of miſeries, 
and who feels them with as quick and piercing a reſentment 
as the loweſt among his ſlaves. And therefore, it has been 
a ſtanding maxim, to baniſh theſe intruding and importu- 


nate reflections from court, and to * about the Royal 
Per/on 
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dangers, he ſpould not be bindered from returning to 
Epirus. And to ſecure their fidelity, he detained 
ſom 


Perſon thoſe who ſhall conſtantly purvey for the amuſement 
of their maſter, by laying a train of divertiſements to ſucceed 
after buſineſs, and by watching his hours of leiſure, to pour 
in immediately a freſh ſupply of mirth and ſport ; that no 
vacancy may be left, in life that is, the court abounds with 
men, who have a wonderful activity in taking care that Hi, 
Majeſty ſhall not be alone, well knowing that folitude is but 
another name for miſery, and that the ſupreme pitch of 


. worldly greatneſs is too nice and weak, to bear the examina- | 


tion of a thought. 


—WHENCE comes it to paſs, that men are tranſported 
to ſuch a degree with gaming, hunting, or other diverſions, 
which ſeem to have taken an abſolute poſſeſſion of their 
ſouls ?. not becauſe: there is any real and intrinſick good to 
be obtained by, theſe purſuits ; not , becauſe they imagine 
that true happineſs is to he found in the money which they 
win at play, or in the heaſt which they run down in the 
chace: For ſhould. you preſent them beforehand with both 
theſe, to ſave their trouble, they would-be unanimous in re- 


ecting the propoſal. *Tis not the gentle and eaſy part which 


they are fond of, ſuch as may give them leiſure and ſpace for 
thought; but 'tis the heat and the hurry, which divert them 
from the mortification of thinking. 

 —A MAN, that by gaming evety day for ſome little ſtake, 
palieth away his life without uneaſineſs or melancholy, would 
yet be render'd unhappy, ſhould you give him every morning 
the ſum which he could poſſibly win all day, upon condition 
ta forhear. It will be ſaid, perhaps, that tis the amuſement 


of the play which he ſeeks, and not the gain. Vet if he 


plays ſor nothing, his gaiety is over, and the ſpleen recovers 


full poſlefion. Bare amuſement, therefore, is not what he 


propoſeth ;z a languiſhing amuſement, without heat or paſ- 
han, would but difpirit and fatigue him: He muſt be al- 


lowed to raiſe and chafe himſelf, by propoſing a happineſs 


in the gaining of that which he would deſpiſe, if given him 
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not to venture, and by creating a kQttions object, which ſhall eighty. 


excite and employ his defire, his anger, his hope, and his 

fear. | | 171ſt Con- 
WE have ſeen the utmoſt that human invention can do, 22 N 

in projecting for human happineſs. Thoſe who content them- B. 8. 

ſelves barely with demonſtrating the vanity and littleneſs of Plut. L. fe 

common diverſions, are indeed acquainted with one part of TIN 

our miſeries'; for a conſiderable part it is to be thus capable 

of taking pleaſure in things fo baſe and inſignificant. But 

they apprehend not the cauſe and principle which renders 

theſe miſeries even neceſſary to us, ſo long as we remain un- 

cured of that inward and natural infirmity of not being able 

to bear the fight of our own condition, The hare which men 

buy in the market cannot ſcreen them from this view ; but 

the field and the chace afford an approved relief. And there- 

fore when we reproach them with their low and ignoble aim, 

and obſerve to them how little ſatis faction there is in that 

which they follow with ſo much contention and ardour, did 

they anſwer upon mature judgment, they would acknow- 

ledge the equity of our cenſure, and would ingeneouſly de- 

clare, that they propoſed nothing in theſe pui ſuits but the 

bare violence of the motion, ſuch as might keep them ſtran- 

gers to the ſecrets of their ſoul; and that therefore they made 

choice of objects, which, how worthleſs ſoever in reality, 

were yet of an engaging and attractive nature, and able to 

engroſs the aftivity of all their powers. And the reaſon why 

they don't anſwer in this manner, is the want of this ac- 

quaintance with their own. boſom, A gentleman believes 

with all ſincerity that there's ſomewhat great and noble in © 

Hunting, and will be ſure to tell you, that tis a Royal 

Sport. You may hear the like defence and encomium of anyx 

other exerciſe or employment, which men affect or purſue. - 

They i imagine that there muſt needs be ſomewhat real and 

ſolid in the objeQs themſelves. They are perſuaded, chat 

could they but gain ſuch a point, they ſhould then e 

themſelves with 3 W and are under 
| &. ſenſi icy 
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| Year of ſent away Cyneas with three thouſand men ts 


ROME 


Tarentum. This eloquent miniſter ſoon found 


means 


ſenſibility of the inſatiable nature of this defire. They believe 


themſelves to be heartily engaged in the attainment of reft, 
while they are indeed employed in nothing elſe . 
ſearch of continual and ſucceſſive drudgery. 

Men have a ſecret inſtinct, prompting them to ſeek em- 
ployment or recreation ; which proceeds from no other cauſe 
but the ſenſe of their inward pain, and never-ceaſing torment, 
They have another ſecret inſtinct, a relique of their primi- 
tive nature, which aſſures them, that the ſum of their hap- 
pineſs conſiſts in eaſe and repoſe. And upon theſe two op- 


poſite inſtincts they form one confuſed deſign, lurking in the 


receſſes of their-ſoul, which engages them to proſecute the 
latter by the intervention of the former, and conſtantly to per- 


- ſuade themſelves, that the ſatisfaction they have hitherto 


wanted will infallibly attend them, if by ſurmounting certain 
difficulties, which they now look in the face, they may open 
a ſafe paſſage to peace and tranquillity. 

Thus our life runs out. We ſeek reſt, by encountering 


ſuch particular impediments, which if we are able to remove, 


the conſequence is, that the reſt which we have obtained 
becomes itſelf a grievance. For we are ruminating every mo- 


ment either on the miſeries we feel, or on thoſe we fear. 


And even when we ſeem on all ſides to be placed under ſhel- 
ter, the affections, which are ſo naturally rooted in us, fail 


not to regret their loſt dominion, and to diffuſe their melan- 


cholick poiſon through the ſoul. 
AND therefore when Cyneas fo gravely admoniſhed Pyr- 


- rbus who propoſed to enjoy himſelf with. his friends, after he 


ſhould have conquered a good part of the world, that he 
would do much better to anticipate his own- happineſs, by 


taking immediate poſſeſſion of this eaſe and quiet, without 
purſuing it through ſo much fatigue : The counſel he gave 


was indeed fall of difficulty, and ſcarce more rational than 
the project of that joung ambitious Prince. Both the one 


and the other opinion ſuppoſed that which is falſe, that a man 


can. rgſt ſatisfied with hin ſelf and his preſent poſſeſſions, with- 


out 


Fr ** eee —_— 2 
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means to depoſe Axis from the Government, and 
to get poſſeſſion of the Citadel. | 

In the mean time Zmilius, the Roman Conjul, 
finding t that there was no poſſibility of attempting 
any thing with ſuccels againſt Tarentum this 
campaign, reſolved to march his army into win- 
ter quarters in Apulia. Being obliged to paſs 
through certain defiles, ſtraitened by the ſea on 
one fide, and high hills on the other, he was there 
attacked by the Epirots and Tarentines from great 
numbers of barks fraught with Bake (Engines 
for throwing ſtones of a vaſt weight) and from 
the hills which they had covered with archers and 
lingers; nevertheleſs by placing, between him 
and the enemy, his Tarentine priſoners, whom 
they were unwilling to hurt, he preſerved his 
Legions from ſuffering any conſiderable loſs. 


Having quarter'd his troops, he himſelf repair- 
ed to Rome, where his collegue Marcius had a 
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Triumph for ſome conqueſts he had made in 


Hetruria. 
c H A F. 


out filling up the void ſpace in his heart with RATES 
expectations. Pyrrbas muſt inevitably have been unhappy, 
either without or with the conqueſt of the world; and per- 


haps that ſoft and peaceful life which his miniffer adviſed 


him to embrace was leſs capable of giving him fatisfaQon, 
than the heat and tumult of ſo many expeditions, and ſo ma- 
ny battles, which he was then forming and fighting in his 
mind. See Penſees de Paſchal 5 265 as „ by Mr. 
Baſil * | 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


5 I. Pyrrhus (whoſe character is given) being ar. 


rived at Tarentum takes meaſures to turn the 
Tarentines from the purſuit of Pleaſures, to 
which they are intirely addicted. The villainous 
behaviour of a Legion of Campanian Soldiers, 
wwhich had been ſent by the Roman Republick to 
garriſon Rhegium at the requeſt of the inbabi- 


tants. F. II. Pyrrhus ſends @ letter to the Conſul 


Lzvinus, requiring him to ſubmit the quarrel be- 
tween Rome and Tarentum 10 bis arbitration. 
Lzvinus, in anſwer, returns a defiance. The 
Romans force Pyrrhus to a battle. F. III. The 
King, tho* victorious, declines a ſecond battle with 
Lævinus, and returns to Tarentum. & IV. His 
converſation with Fabricius, ſent from Rome to 


treat with bim concerning the ranſom of Priſoners, 


The King ſends Cyneas to Rome with propoſals 
of Peace. The Senate moved chiefly by a warm 


| ſpeech of Appius Claudius (now blind) unani- 


 mouſly refuſe to enter into any treaty of Peace with 
the * while be continues in —_— 


Year of F. I. 3 HE Conſuls for the new year were P. 
GOES Valerius Levinus and Tib. Coruncani- 


cccelxxiii. 


ad J. C. us, che latter not a Roman by birth, but raiſed 
bundred to the Conſulate purely for his merit, He was 
feven'y- of Cumerium, one of the Roman Municipia in La- 


— tium. It fell to him by lot to carry on the war in 


. * N to 2 2 Collegue to conduct that 
mw 5 | . againſt 


, 
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againſt the Tarentines. milius was continued Year ok 
in the command of his own Troops in quality of 22 ME” 
Proconſul, and was ordered to march againſt the Fet J. C 
Salentines (in Tapygia, ) who had declared for the hundred 


Tarentines. The preſent exigence of affairs oblig- — 


ed the Romans to inliſt the Proletarii, Theſe (as | 
has been formerly obſerved) were the meaneſt of 2 Sus. 
the People, and eſteemed not capable of doing the Tab. 
State any ſervice, except that of peopling the ci- E225 
ty; hitherto they had never been ſuffer'd to bear apud Lug - 


arms: A wiſe part of Roman Policy, to make — 5. 


it an ignominy to be excluded from * their © *: 
country in war. 
Pyrrbus was now arrived at 7. arent um, rig Juſtin. B. 


narrowly eſcaped ſhipwreck. The Tarentines, 2 f B. f. 
ſoon after the arrival of Cyneas, had ſent to the Plat. Life 
King 


A number- of Galleys, flat-bottom tus, 2 


Veſſels, and other Tranſports, whereon to em- 
bark his forces; and he had ſail'd from Epirus 
with Pa Wa 3000 Horſe, 20000 heavy- 
arm'd Foot, 200 Archers, and 500 Slingers. 
When he was got out to ſea, the wind riſing 
ſuddenly at North, and blowing hard, he was 
driven out of his courſe. . Nevertheleſs, by the 
great {kill and diligence of the pilots and ſeamen, 
the King's ſhip bore with the land, and kept the 
Lalian coaſt ; but the reſt of the fleet could not 
get up; ſome of the ſhips were driven into the 

| Lybian and Sicilian ſeas ; others, not being able 
to double the Cape of Japygia, and a very. baiſt- 
erous ſea throwing them in the night upon a 
rocky ſhore, they all ſuffered great damage. 
The Admiral, by her ſtrength and bulk, reſiſted 
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ing about, and blowing directly in her teeth from 


nee ©- the ſhore, and the veſſel keeping up her head 
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- againft it, ſhe was in danger of opening at every 


ſhock ſhe ſuſtained from the huge billows that 


broke over her. On the other hand to be driven 
off again. to ſea in a raging tempeſt, and when 
the wind was continually ſhifung about, ſeemed 


_ | the greateſt of all evils. In this extremity, the 


veſſel not being far from land, Pyrrbus without 


i heſitation threw himſelf into the ſea. His friends 


and guards inſtantly follow'd him, ſtriving with 


emulation to aſſiſt and ſave him, which the dark- 
neſs of the night, and the impetuoſity of the 
waves, that were repelled with a roaring noiſc 


from the ſhore, made extremely difficult. How- 
ever by day- break, the wind being then quite 


laid, he got aſhore, mucn fatigued and weak- 
ened in body, but with undaunted courage, and 


a ſtrength of mind ſuperior to the moſt adverſe 


fortune. The Meſapians, upon whoſe coaſt the 


King was caſt, haſtened to give him all the aſſiſt- 
ance in their power, and they alſo. went out to 


meet and fuccour ſome of his veſſels which were 


not far off, and in which: were found a few Horſe, 
two Elephants, and about 2000 Foot. Pyrrbus 
having drawn theſe together, marched with them 
directly towards Tarentum. Cyneas, upon the news 
of the King's approach, led out his troops to meet 
him, and conducted him into the city, where 
he was received with the acclamations of the 
People. 

| | PYRRHUS, 


Chap, XXVI. The Ne Prannus. 

- PYRRHUS (as we learn from Plutareh) had 
in his countenance a Majeſty that was rather ter- 
rible than auguſt. 
thought to reſemble Alarander in look, agility, 
impetuoſity, and ſtrength of arm. His conſum- 
mate knowledge in the art of war appeared even 
from the books he wrote upon that ſubject. An- 
tigonus being aſte d, Who was the greateft Captain 
(of that time) anſwer d, Prinnvs, if be lives tb 


In a day of battle he Was 
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be old : But Hannibal afterwards, ſpeaking of 337. 


great Comtranders in general, gave Pyrthus the 


firſt ® place in the whole liſt. War was indeed his 
only ſtudy, and the only ſcience he thoug ht wor- 


thy of a Prince. Nevertheleſs he had a great Mare 
of humanity in his natural temper, was affable and 
familiar to his friends, not eaſily provoked t to an- 
ger, and the moſt ardent of all men living to re- 
quite obligations. For which reaſon when ro- 
pus died, who had done him important ſervices, 
he could not bear'it with any moderation : Not 


5 becauſt bis friend had paid 1 the indiſpenſable tribute 
10 nature, 71, 70 die, he faid, * was common to all ) but 
becauſe be himſelf, by Ach, Bad Ia the opportunity 


Hl requiting the kindueſſes be had received from Bim: 

For, as Rur xken adds, tho? money-debts may 
be diſcharged by payment fo che heirs of the cre- 
ditor when he is dead, a debt of kindneſs can ne- 
ver be ſatisfied but by a return of kindneſs to the 
friend hitmfelf* and, if he dies unrequited. it will 


always he u pungent grief to the perſon e 
if he 2 0 a good and honeſt heart. 
yoo" Hs 


ft "1-1; * '% wv 
» » Plutarch, in his life of Plaminius, makes 1 — 
Alexander the firſt place, and CY the ſecond, 
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' His chief faults were boundleſs ambition, and 


ny a ſtrange inconſtancy in the purſuit of its objects. 


+ Fond of a new enterpriſe, he was always ready 
to quit it how ſucceſsfully ſoever begun, the mo- 
ment that a newer preſented itſelf to his ĩmagi- 
nation. Whatever, ſays PLuTAaRcn, he acqui- 
red by his exploits, he loſt by his vain hopes; his 
impatience to purſue what he had not yet attained 


* h. would not let him ſecure what he had already 


won; which made Autigonus compare him to a 
man at Dice, who has admirable fortune, but 
plays ill. 

While . he arrival of 
his ſcatter'd forces, he obſerved the diſpoſitions 
of the Tarentines, and was ſurpriſed to ſee how 
their minds were intirely bent to pleaſures, in 
which they thought to indulge themſelves, as 
uſual, while he — his Epirots were to fight in 
their defence. To remedy this miſchief, which 
muſt otherwiſe naturally end in the ruin of them- 
ſelves and their defenders, he, as ſoon as his | 
troops had joined him, ſhut up the publick gar- 
dens and walks, where the inhabitants uſed to 
meet to talk of news and politicks ; he forbad 
publick feaſting, plays, and maſquerades, and in- 
corporated the beſt-bodied men of the people 


in his Phalanxes, The effeminate Tarentines 


groan'd under theſe wholſome regulations, in the 
execution of which the King was very rigorous. 
They found they had got a Maſter inſtead of an 
Ally; many of them rather, than endure ſuch 
ſtrict diſcipline, withdrew from the city, while 
others expreſſed their een by ſecret mur- 

murs 
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murs and loud complaints. Pyrrhus had his ſpies Year of 
in the city, who inſinuated themſelves into all 3 
companies, and brought him an account of the ff. J. E. 
diſcourſes of the malecontents. One day ſome hundred 
young debauchees, heated with wine, gave their *venty- 
tongues an unbounded liberty 1 in talking againſt ____.. 
the King's meaſures. Pyrrbus being informed 2 
of it, order'd them to be brought before him: 1s Val. Max. 
it true, ſaid he, that you have utter d againſt me B: 5. c. 1. 
thoſe outrageous things you are accuſed of ? It is | 
very true, anſwered one of them; and we fould 
have ſaid more, if our wine had not fail'd Us. 
Pyrrbus ſmiled and diſmiſſed them. 
But (if we may believe Zonaras) he was not Zonaras, 
ſo moderate with regard to ſome of the Citizens, B. 5 
whoſe intrigues he ſuſpected and feared'; he 
cauſed the moſt factious of them to be diſpatch- 
ed by private aſſaſſinations. To get rid of one 
Ariſtarchys, a great Orator, and much in credit 
with the People, he commiſſion'd him to go 
to his ſon in Epirus, on ſome buſineſs which he 
pretended to be of great importance. Ariftar- 
chus ſaw through the artifice ; and, the maſter 
of the veſſel in which he was to fail being at his 
devotion, inſtead of going to Greece, he ſteered 
to a port of Haß, and went thence to Rome. 
What advice he gave the Romans is uncertain : je 
But Fabricius was diſpatched away to viſit the Co- Fa lv. ve. 
_ Tonies and allies of the Republick. Nor was the finum. . 
' precaution unneceſſary at a time when a Prince, 
ſo illuſtrious for his explaits in the Eaſt, under- 
took to deliver the Ttalians from the amine 
of the 3 yay IEEE WE * 
8. 5 An 


be Roman Eiter. Book 11], 
. An extraordinary event, which had happened 
ii, a little before, had alfo given the Romans much 
uneaſineſs, and brought a great diſcredit on them 
in their Colonies and among their Aliens. While 
Pyrbus was coming to Tarantum, and the Car- 
thaginiant infeſted all the coaſts of the Jonian ſea, 
the inhabitants of Khegium, ſituated in the fouth- 
ern extremity of {aty, near Sicily, applied to the 
Republick for a Raman Garriſon to defend them 
from an Invaſion. A Legion was raiſed in Cam- 
Dania for that purpoſe, and ſent to them under 
the command of one Decius Jubellus. Theſe fol- 


diers, who had been uſed to a laborious life, be- 


gan ſoon to envy the inhabitants the pleaſures and 
caſe in which they ved, and it was not long be- 
fore they formed and executed a ſcheme to make 
thoſe advantages their own. They forged letters 
from the Rhegians to Pyrrbus, importing an offer 
to put the place into his hands; and under this 
pretext, they maſſacred all the chief men of the 
place at a banquet, and then fell upon the reſt, 
whom they either put to the ſword; or drove out 
of the city. As for the women, they obliged them 
to marry the murderers of their fathers and huſ- 
bands. This news was brought to Rome at the 
time when the circumſtances of the Republick 
would not allow the e ee RES on 
p the perfidious Legion. 
g. II. PYRRHUS 


/ af e rei that 


1 ae wth an army into 
om ry a province in alliance with the Taren- 

and wWas committing hoſtilities there, 
chovgh it ſhameful to continue longer ſhur up 


within 


Chap. XXVI. The War of Prxznvs, 
within walls; and though he had not received 


any reinforcements from the Samnites and Mſeſ— 
ſapians, or other allies of the Tarentines, he took 


the field. But firſt he wrote the following letter 
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to Levines PyRRHVUS to LAvinus Health: 1 ſeventy- 


am informed that you command an army, which is 
to make war againſt the Tarentines. Diſband it 
without delay, and then come and expoſe your pre- 
ten/ions before me. 
ties, Iuill give judgment, and I know how to make 
my ſentence he obey d. To this Lzvinus anſwer'd: 
' Know, Pyrrhus, that we neither admit you fer a 
Judge, nor fear you as an enemy. Does it become 
you to afſume the charatier of @ Fudge over us, you 


who have yourſelf injured us by landing in Italy, 


without our conſent ? We will bave no Arbitrator 
but Mars, the author of our race, and the protector 
of our arms. The King, who expected no other 
kind of anſwer, march'd his army; without delay 
into the plain between the cities of Pandgſia and 
Heraclea ; and underſtanding, that the Romans 


When I have beard both par- 


nine. | 


were incamped not far from him, on the other - 


fide the Siris, (a river which waters the country 


then called Lucania, and which empties itſelf into 


the Gulph of Tarentum) he rode up to the banks 
of it to take a view of their camp. When he had 
conſidered it well, its form and ſituation, with 
the manner in which the Romans poſted their ad- 
vanced guards, and had obſerved ſome other parts 
of their diſcipline, he was much ſurpriſed, and 
5 —_ to one of his friends who ftood near him, 

yo. faid he, this Ox DER of the' Barbarians 


is 7 Barbarian, What they are able ts dv in fight . 


Ee4 Ws 


— 


Plut. Life 
of Pyrr- 
hus, p. 
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Ver ef we foal fee hereafter. And being now a little 
ROME more anxious about the ſucceſs of the war than 


cccclx xii. 


B.. J. c. before, he reſolved to wait within his camp for 


. the arrival of his confederates; and he poſted ſome 
«-venty- troops on the banks of the river to hinder the Ro- 
| mans from paſſing it. Levinus nevertheleſs, know- 
1724 Cen- ing of what canſequence it was to come to an en- 
ie gagement with the Epirot before he could receive 
the reinforcements he expected, and having ex- 
horted his troops not to be intimidated by the 
reputation of FPyrrbus, or by his Elephants (ani- 

mals which they had never yet ſeen) made his 
Infantry ford the ſtream in the very face of the 

enemy's advanced guard, while his Cavalry paſſed 

the river in different places, and wherever they 
could; ſo that the Epirots fearing to be ſurround- 

ed, retired in all haſte to their main body. Pyr- 

rhus, upon the firſt notice of this motion, which 

much ſurpriſed him, directing the Officers af his 

Infantry to range their troops in battalia, and 

keep 5 ready to march upon the firſt ſignal, 

he himſelf, with the Horſe amounting to about 

. 3000, advanced with all diligence to charge the 

| Romans, before their whale army could recover 

firm footing, and get into order. But the Ro- 

man Cavalry being already formed, received him 

ds men well exerciſed in ſuſtaining furious at- 
tacks. The beauty and luſtre of the King's arms 
made him very conſpicuous, and his actions pre- 

ſently convinced all who obſerved him, that his 
reputation did not exceed his merit; for in this 

fight, neither did his courage tranſport him be- 
ond. the duties of a . General, nor his at- 


tent ion 


ſign. Pyrrnvs anſwered ; No man, Lzoxa- 


both horſes fell to the ground with their riders. 
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tention to direct others hinder him from diſplay- Nef of 


ROME 


14 ing his perſonal e - ececlxxiii 


During the heat of the combat, Leonatus a Me- fa. 8. 


* obſerving that an Lalian horſeman had bogey 


ſingled out the King, whoſe every motion he ain 2 


watched and followed, gave Pyrrbus notice of it, — 
adviſing him to beware of that Barbarian, who, 6 Cas 


he ſaid, ſeemed to have formed ſome great de- hip. 


Plut. ibid. 


TUS, can avoid bis Deſtiny ;, be aſſured, however, 
that neither that Italian, or any. other, ſhall have 
much ſatisfaftion from an Encounter with me this day 


He had ſcarce ended theſe words, when the Ea. 
lian quickening his horſe, and making directly at 
the King, aimed a furious ſtroke at him with his 
lance, but wounded only his horſe z Leonatus, at 


the ſame time, wounded that of the Italian, and 


Pyrrhus was inſtantly ſurrounded by a troop of 
his friends, who carried him off, having ſlain the 
Talian, who fought with great braver px. 
This adventure taught Pyrrbus to be more 


cautious. Seeing his Cavalry ſhrink, he oclered 


his Infantry to advance; but before he put him- 


ſelf at their head to renew the charge, he gave 


his mantle and arms to Megacles, in exchange 
for his. The battle was ON 
both ſides, and the 
time doubtful. The his arms 


(tho prudently done for — of his perſon) 


had like to have loſt him the. day. For M- 
GACLES being miſtaken for the Kino, Was at- 
tacked by great numbers of the enemy, * 


de Roman ry. Bock IN. 
ſt wounded and unhors'd by a Roman Knight, 
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2 who pulling away his helmet and mantle, rode 
Bel. J. C. full ſpeed with them to Lævinus, out, 
woos that he had lain Pyrrbus. Theſe ſpoils being 
2 carried as in triumph through all the ranks, 

— fd the Komen army with inexpreſſible joy, fo 

»224 Con- that the air rung with ſhouts of victory; while 


* 


Nut. p. The King no ſooner perceived the ill effect of 
3 this miſtake, but with all diligence he flew a- 
long the Lines bare-headed, ſtretching out his 

hands to his ſoldiers, and by his voice confirm- 
ing the evidence of their eyes. The combat was 


then renewed, and Pyrrhus bringing his ele- 
phants into the wings, quickly obtained the vic- 


tory. For the Roman Battalions ſeeing their Ca- 
valry put to rout by thoſe huge animals, whoſe 
unuſual form, noifes, and ſmell, terrified the 
horſes, and finding themſelves both charged in 
flank, and overborne. by the, force and bulk of 
thoſe ſtrange beaſts, gave way to neceſſity, and 
faved themſelves as well as they could by haſty 
light ; nor did they ſtop to defend their camp, 
but ran quite beyond it, leaving both that and 
nm ee e inch be. 180 
Dioryſus writes, that near 15000 Romans were 
Gain in chis battle, and that Pyrrbus loſt 13000 
of lis men. But other authors leſſen the loſs on 


Dion. 
Hlutareh. 


bock ſides. The King treated the priſoners, a- 


mounting to about 1800, with all poſſible hu- 
manity, and eſteemed them the more for refu- 
ling do enliſt chemſelves im his ſervice. 

y 3 | The 
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all Laß, much to the reputation of Pyrrius ; 
for it was a rare thing, that a Roman Confol, . . 
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The fame of this victory was ſoon ſpread over 


with a fele& army, ſhould Joſe in a pitch'd bat- 


tle not only the field, but the camp itſelf. And 
this honour was the more bravely won by the E- 


pirot, as he had none of his 7talian Allies to 
aſſiſt him, except the unwarlike Tarentines. Nei- 
ther could he well diſſemble his content in having 
the glory of this action ſo peculiarly his own. 
His ſatisfaction was viſible in his face, even while 


he was ſeverely reprimanding the Lucanians and 


Samnites (who joined him ſoon after the bat- 
tle) for their like To attach them the 
more firmly to him, he gave them a ſhare of the 


booty. | 

FS. III. BUT now the King of Epirus, with his 
victorious army, broke like a torrent into the 
countries in alliance with the Republick, and 


* * 
- =, 
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many cities ſurrendering to him, he advanced 


within 30 miles of Rome. Zonaras relates, that 
the King being diſappointed in his deſigns upon 


Capua and Naples, thought to march into He- 


truria, join the enemies of the Roman Republick 
in that country, and thence go and beſiege Rome; 
but that h there was an alliance juſt con- 


cluded between the Hetrurians and Romans, and 
that the Conſul Coruncanius, who by a ſucceſsful | 


cam- 


Fyrrbus from a hill near Præneſte took a view of Rome, and 
illed the eyes of the trembling inhabitants with ſmoke and 
duſt at twenty miles diſtance, à wice/imo _ eculos rregidee 


ciitatis ſumo ac Pe were implevit. 


VI 
% 


| « Pra, Book I. e. 48: hu he pes ſtrain tells us, chat 
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ing againſt him, he proceeded no further in his 
march. It appears, indeed, by the Capitoline 


Marblas that Tib. Coruncanius had a Triumph for 


his victories this year over the Volſinienſes and 
Volcientes in Hetruria. And it is not improbable 


2 that theſe victories compleated the reduction of 


that country. ene 


Hrrbus returned to Farentum. _ 
The Romans, notwithſtanding the great lols 


they had ſuſtained, were not ſo dejected, as to 


have any thought of aſking peace from the vic- 
tor ; nor tho' Fabricius ſaid publickly, bat the 


Epirors had not vanquiſhed the Romans, . but that 
Pyrrhus had vanguiſbed Lævinus, did they recall 
the unfortunate Conſul : Their whole attention 
was to recruit his army, and enable him to try 


a ſecond engagement. Pyrrbus, in his return to 


Tarenium, found him in Campania, with a more 


numerous army than that which. he had van- 
1 the Banks of the Siris; and here- 
upon he is ſaid to have cried out, I ſee plainh 1 
„ e I have to do 
with an Hydra, whoſe Heads are no ſooner lopp's 


M but new ones ſpring up from its blood. The 


Conſul offered him battle; Pyrrbus, unwilling to 


refuſe it, drew up his army, and commanded the 


conductors of his elephants to force them to make 


their ſtrange and dreadful noiſes, in order to 
frighten the Roman Legions; but theſe noiſes 


were anſwered by. ſo univerſal and terrible a 


ſhout from the Rowan, that the King who found 
his ſaldiers diſmay*d, thought fit to decline the 
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engagement, pretending that the Omens wete Yer of . 
not favourable; and the Conſul not forcing him 2 
to fight, he purſued his march to Tarentum: CT 
$. IV. WHILE Prrbus continued quietin — 
this city, he had time to reflect on the bravery, 2 ae 
conduct, and ſtrength of the Romans. He con 
ſider d that they were better able to endure many NG ; 
ſuch loſſes as. they had ſuffer'd, than he maß 
ſuch victories as he had won. And he concluded 
therefore, that the only means to fave his repu- 
tation was' an honourable peace. He was. full - 
of theſe reflections, when to his inexpreſſible joy 


he heard that an en was 6 coming wo him 


7 


| — concerning the ine of thi em: 
whether it was after Cyxear had been to Name or be- 
Platarch (whom Mr. Rollin follows) makes it poſte- 
rior to OV journey thirher and Diony/ius ſeems to do the 
fame. But, if we conſider the haughty manner in which Cy- 
nes was diſmiſſed by the Senate, with an abſolute refuſal of 
entering into any treaty with the King while he continued: 
in 1raly, at leaft it is very unlikely that Fabricius, after ſuch 
a refuſal, ſhould apply himſelf to Pyrrbus in the manner 
Diamfius repreſents, preaching about the inconſtancy of 
fortune, and as if he was aſking a favour. He is made to 
more like an ambaſſador from a eee een 
chan from the proud Raman Senate, who rejected it even upon 
reaſonable terms. Hannibal, indeed, before the battle of Za 
na, talks much to Scipio of the mutability of fortune, 2 | 
the viciflitudes of war; but this was in order to diſpoſe him Flor. Epit. 
to grant peace to che Carthaginians, whom he had reduced and Zon. 
toextremity. L. 3. 
Neither can I ſee what there was unbecoming in Fabri. 
cixrs propoſal, even upon the ſuppoſition that ther R⁰ανπð¾ 
had rejected a peace offered. A releaſe of priſoners by way | 
ef ranſom or exchange, is what ſurely without any indecency: See D. 
may be propoſed to an enemy, [notwithſtanding chat a — 
peace 


4 Tie Roman Hiſtory. Bock 11. 
Year of from the Senate; he pleaſed himſelf with the 
ny imagination, that it was to aſk. that peace, which 
C. he himſelf ſo much deſired. But when the three 
Ti Reman Ambaſſadors, | Cornelius Dalgbella, Fapri- 
ſeventy- cius, and: Amilius Papus, after a ſplendid recep- 
ee tion, were admitted to an audience, they propoſed 
% nothing more than 4 releaſe of the Roman Priſen- 
2 ers, eitber by tuay of exchange, or for ſuch a ranſom 
per bead, as ſpould be agreed upon. Pyrrhus, after 
a moment's ſilence, anſwered, That be. would con- 
ſider of the matter, and let them know his reſolution. 
Deen. Hal. Accondingly he aſſembled his Council; and there 
4 K* 3. Cyneas,, who knew his maſter's inclination, pro- 
poſed that an embaſſy ſhould be immediately ſent 
to Rome to negotiate a peace, of which one of 
the conditions ſhould be the releaſe of the Roman 
Priſoners without ranſom. The reſt of the Coun- 
cil declared themſelves of the ſame opinion, and 
the King . Romans an enn 
to ite 
Pyrber aber this defired a a private See 
Wich Fabricius, who, he had heard, was the man 
maſt eſteemed, for his 1 0 of any in the Re- 
publick, a brave and warrior, and very 
Poor. The King taking him apart, told him, 
He had been informed of his diſtinguiſh'd merit, and 
F bis poverty ſo unſuitable to it; that he thaught 
b  @ Prince.could . . 
N al wobler 
wall \ - £77 Inu BW S946; 5 ny 
. e dat enemy vpot l. terms: Vet 
Dia makes Pyrrbus reprove the àmbaſſaddsv 45 goilty 
TL herein of an unworthy proceeding —— amd natur. 
9 Sensi, * Hal in Leꝑat. p. 710. Dr. NN edit. 
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4 obler purpoſe, than that of raiſing the fortune of Bey © 
an indigent great man; and that for this reajou be ceechuxiji. 


bad rejeboad to befterw fuch riches upon him, as ſhould 8 _ 
put him, at leaſt, ayon an equality 40ith the maſs. bundees 
opulent nobles of Rome. The King added; wor ONT 7 
yet imagine, FABRICIUS, bat my intention is to aft 
any thing, in return, that can & inconſiſtent with 1784 Cove, 
the regard zun 0708 your country. 1 demand nothing ' Dien. Hal 
but your aid in negotiating the peace which I am de- „ 
firous to conclude with the Roman Senate. You know | 
very 4vell, that I cannot with honour abandow the 
Tarentines, and the other Greeks who are ſettled 
in this part of Italy, before I have ſecured to them 
a peace with Rome upon equitable terms. Some preſ- 
ing affairs call me back into my otom country, and this 
makes me the more ſollicitous to finiſh our war by an 
amicable treaty. Fi being a Kine * renders me 

JiſpeRed 


2 The Greet Hiſtor ans ſeldom loſe any occafion of | Plot. is 
us know their unfavourable opinion of Kings. 8 \ Dri. 
ſpeaking of this very Pyrrbus, ſays, KI xs hawe wo reafou ” 
complain <vhen inferier men change fades, and wolate faith for 
private ad uantage, ſecing, in this, they do but imitate them «vhs 

are the great maſters in perfidy and treachery ; and ' whoſe 
N iu, that no man purſues his own intereſt with ſo much 
pradence, as he who has no regard to juſtice. | 

And Polybius L. ii. p. 202.) reproves the ſo!ly of Phylar- 
«hu, an hiſtorian, who in giving an account of the miſerable. 
end of Ariftemachus, King of Argos, whom (as he pretends) 
the Achaians had put to death by torture, endeavours to 
heighten the glory of the fafferer, and excite the greater 
indignation againſt his perſecutors, by faying, ar Brit. 

« tomachus vas wot only an ABSOLUTE PRINCE, But deſcended 
« from anceſtors, aubo bad been AnsoLoTE Prrxces, What' 
more bitter accufation (ſays Po! as) could any one eaſily 
have brought againſt him > What charge heavier wit 
-_l crimes 
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fuſpreted by the Senate, becauſe other princes have 


made vo ſcruple to violate the faith of treaties, be 
you yourſelf my ſecurity. When the peace is made, 
come and affiſt me with your counſels ; I will undertake 


nothing without your advice ; you ſhall be my chief 


miniſter, my lieutenant in the field, nay a ſharer 
with" me in all that I poſſeſs. I have need of an 
honeſt man, and a faithfu friend, and you have 


*< crimes could he have loaded him with ? For ſurely this 8 


% name of ABsoLUrE PRINCE expreſſes the very height of 
« impiety; it imports all the kinds of injuſtice and wick- 


« edneſs, that can be committed by man.” Kaiwip 5 wm 
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| which ſenſe it is uſed by Phylarchus/ on the preſent occaſion. 
We cannot poſſibly ſuppoſe him fo very unſkilled in the Pa- 


The reader obſerves, that che word which, in this paſſage 


of Polybius, has been tranſlated AnsoLUTE Paixce, is ru. 


- [Tyan] an appellation frequently uſed by the antients 
to lignify only & prince with abſolute and perpetual power ; in 


| thetich, as to endeavour at exciting either indignation or 


-  tingerat dominationem, tyrauny/que fuerat appellatus, ſed 


pity for the ſufferings of Ariffomachus, by telling us, that be 


not onl; aua A TYRANT himſelf, but Nn * | 


ah bad been as great TY RANTS as he. 


Carmlizs Nepos, ſpeaking of Miltiades, Wipe SA 


Cherſoneſi omnes illos quos habitarat annos, perpetuam ob- 


juſtus. Non erat enim vi conſequutus, ſed ſuorum valumiate, 
eamque poteſtatem bonitate retinuerat. Omnes autem et 


Habentur, et dicuntur tyranni, qui poteſtate 1 ROW in 
* — | 


ERIE 
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cence may enable you to make your virtues and hour cccclxxiii. 
talents for great affairs mare conſpicuous, and more 8 
uſeful : Let us therefore mutually contribute to each hundred 


other's happineſs. 


FazRIc1vus anſwered in in 33 to this effect: 
Tou have, indeed, been rightly informed concerning 


my poverty. My whole eſtate conſiſts in a boufe of 
but mean appearance, and a. little ſpot of ground, 
from which, by my own labour, I draw my ſup- 


port, But if, by any means, you bave been perſua- 


ded to-think, that this poverty makes me leſs conſider- 


ed in my Country, or in any degree unhappy, you 


are extremely deceived. 1 have no reaſon to com- 


plain of Fortune. She ſupplies me with all that 
nature requires, and, if I am without ſuperfluities, 


ſeventy« 


nine. 
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Tam alſo free from the defire of them. With theſe, 


I confeſs, I ſhould be more able to ſuccour the ne- 


ceſſitous, the only advantage for which the wealthy 
uy to be envied :. but as ſmall as my poſſeſſions are, 
I can ſtill contribute ſomething to the ſupport of 


the ſtate, and the aſſiſtance of my friends. With 
regard to Hoxounxs, my Country places me, poor 
as I am, upon a level with the richeſt : For Rome 
knows no qualifications for | great employmients, but 


virtue and ability. She appoints me to officiate i in the | 


moſt. auguſt ceremonies of religion; ſhe intruſts me 


with the command of her armies; ſhe confides to. my 
care the moſt important negotiations : my poverty does 


not leſſen the <weight and influence of my Counſels in 


the Senate; the Roman People honour me for that 


very poverty which you confider as à aiſgrace ; they - 


| Vol. III. 2 1 vs know * 
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hundred rity; and, if 1 have any thing to complain of in the 


return they make me, it is only the exceſs of their 


—- applauſe. What value then can I ſet upon your 


gold and filver ? What King can add any thing 1 
my fortune ? Always attentive to diſcharge the duties 


incumbent on me, I have a MIND FREE FROM SELF- 
REPROACH, and I have an HONEST FAME. 

The King, perceiving by this anſwer that Fa- 
bricius abſolutely refuſed his offers, preſſed him 
no farther. The next day, knowing that he had 
never ſeen an elephant, and being deſirous to 
try whether he could ſurpriſe and diſcompoſe 
him, he commanded the largeſt he had of thoſe 
animals to be armed, and led to the place where 
he intended to converſe with the ambaſſador. 


The beaſt was to ſtand concealed behind ſome 


hangings till a ſign ſhould be made for his ap- 
pearance. The King's order being punctually 
executed, the ſignal was given, the hangings were 
ſuddenly drawn afide, and the enormous animal, 


ftrerching out - his trunk over the head of the 


Roman, made a moſt terrifying noiſe. Fabricius 


| betrayed not the leaſt emotion, but turning to- 


wards Pyrrbus, ſaid with a ſmile, Neither your 
Gold yeſterday, nor your Great Beaſt to- day, have 


| made any impreſſion upon me. 
Fut. bd. 


While they were fitting at table in | the even- 
ing, diſcourſing of various ſudjects, but eſpe- 
_ cially of Greece, and the philoſophers of that 
country, CYNEz as happened to mention Epi- 
" CURUS; 


endeavours for a ſpeedy accommodation, earneſt- 
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euRvs ; and he began to relate the principles of Year of 
the Epicurean doctrine: That the Dryrxrr v, far ROD 
removed from love and hatred, compaſſion and an- Bel. J. C. 
ger, and wholly rogardleſs of humankind, lived kd < TE 
through all ages, without attion, and without provi- u 
dence, totally abſorpt in an wninterrupted flow of = — 
delights.” That plrasUnE was alſo the SOVE- 24 Con- 


ARION GOOD of MAN 3 and that, for this reaſon, 


all publick employments, all ſollicitude for the publick 


toeal ſhould be carefully ſhunn'd by the wiſe, as in- 
confiſtent with à life of happineſs. Cyneas was 
going on, when with a loud voice, OHrercvuLss, 

cried FaBRIcIus, May PyxRHUs and the TA- 
RENTINES be heartily of this SECT, while they are 

at war with us! The King greatly admiring the 

wiſdom and virtue of the Roman, became more 
defirous than eyer to conclude an alliance with 

his Republick. He therefore, once more, took Plut. in 
him apart, and warmly preſſed him to employ his 17% 


ly requeſting of him at the ſame time, that, as 
ſoon as the peace ſhould be made, he would 


come and live at his court, where he promiſed 


him the firſt place among all his friends and cap- 
tains. Fabricius anſwer d in a kind of whiſper, 

You don't conſider, Six, your own intereſt in what 
you propoſe , for if thoſe who now honour and admire 


you, come once to have experience of me, they will 


chuſe rather to have me for their King thay you. 


Pyrrbus was not in the leaſt offended with this 


anſwer, but to his friends highly commended the 
exalted foul of the Roman; upon whoſe ſingle 
FT 2 parole 
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parole he alſo ſuffer d the” priſoners to go to 


i Rome to celebrate the feſtival of the Saturnalia. 


And now Pyrrbus having reſolved to ſend Cy- 
neas to negotiate a peace with the Roman Senate, 
inſtructed him, if we may believe Plutarch, to 
aſk nothing of the Romans but their + friendſhip, 


and a ſufficient ſecurity for the Tarentines. Upon 


which conditions he offer'd to ceaſe all hoſtilities, 
releaſe the captives, and aſſiſt the Republick in 

the conqueſt of Italy. 
Together with theſe inſtructions, Pyrrhus "BY 
niſhed his Ambaſſador with magnificent pre- 
: ſents 


* The Senate (according to Plutarch) careful of Fabricius's 
honour and their own, commanded every priſoner upon pain 
of death to return to r as ſoon as 1 feſtival ſhould 
be over. 


With reſpe& to this affair . Wee in the 
accounts of Plutarch, Juſtin, Florus, and Zonarat. Some ſay, 
the priſoners were abſolutely releaſed, and that the Senate, to 
puniſh them as cowards, would not ſuffer them to ſerve again 


in the field, but ſent them to garriſon Towns. 


_ + Other writers make his demands to be more extenſive, 
and ſay, that he required, in fayqur of all the Greet cities 


in Hay, the | enjoyment of their laws and liberty; and fur- 


ther, that the Republick ſhould reſtore to the Samnibes, Luca- 
nians, and Bruttians, whatever ſhe had conquer'd from them, 
Theſe demands, if they were made, may well account for the 
warm indignation which Appius Claudius the Blind expreſſed, 
as we ſhall preſently find, at the Senate's liſtening to Pyr- 
rhus's miniſter. But then it will be difficult to reconcile them 
with the offer which Pyrrbu: at the ſame time made the Ro- 
mans, to aſſiſt them in the conqueſt of 7raly, The Jeſuits, 
aware of this inconvenience, have — Cyneas {peak wy 


ol the Welt of Ich. 


|| Jppian, apud Fubv, Urſin, 
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ſents for thoſe perſons whoſe aſſiſtance would be 
neceſſary to compaſs what he deſired; nor did 
he forget rare and precious toys for the Roman 
Ladies, by whoſe means he hoped to ſmooth the 
rugged ſpirit of their Huſbands in his fayour. 
Some authors report, that Cyneas found both men 


and women fo ſteady and uncorrupt, that not one 
of either ſex would receive any of his preſents : 


but Zonaras affirms, that many even of the Se- 


nators were gained by the liberality of Pyrrbus. 
Be that as it will, it is certain, that after Cyneas 
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Juſt. Plut. 
& Flor. 


had had his audience in the Senate, ſeveral of 


the Conſcript Fathers diſcover'd a ſtrong inclina- 


tion to accept the peace propoſed, aſſigning for 


reaſons the battle they had already loſt, the ha- 


zard they were in of loſing another (Pyrrbus's 
ſtrength being now greatly augmented by the 
junction of his Italian allies) and the fatal conſe- 
quences that might attend a ſecond overthrow. 


A rumour of this diſpoſition i in the Senate being 


ſpread through the city, came to the ears of 4p-' 
pius Claudius. He had for ſome time, on account 
of his great age and the loſs of his ſight, retired 


from all publick buſineſs, “ and confined himſelf 


wholly to his family. Upon hearing the report 
of what paſs d in the Senatę, 


to be carried in the arms 


This Appius Claudius had been 2uefor in the v. of R. 
435 3 Curule Xiile in 438; and, a ſecond time, in 4465 Cen- 


for in 4413 Conſul in 446 ; Prator, in 448; Conſul, a ſecond 
time, in 457 3 Prator, a ſecond time, in 4583 Difator in 491, 


(according to — * 


he cauſed himſelf 
* domeſticks to the 
door of the Senate - houſe. There his ſons and his 
ſons- in- law met him, and led him into the aſſem- 
$21). E880 2,54 2 nd r. 
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An idle tale! vain and 
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bly, which was hufſh'd into a profound ſilence the 
moment he appear'd. The venerable old man 
was hardly enter'd, when he thus began : 

Hitherto, Romans, I have borne the loſs of 


my ſight with wearineſs and impatience z but 
4 my great affliction now is, that I am only blind, 


« and that I am not deaf too; that I am able 


to hear of thoſe ſhameful reſolutions you are 


<« taking, and of that infamous Treaty which is 

td extinguiſii the glory of the Roman name. 
What then is become of all thoſe: brave diſ- 
< courſes, thoſe lofty, ſounding words, with 
* which you are wont to make all places ring, 
<« That if Alexander had come into Italy when we 
© vere young, and our Fathers in the vigour of their 
<«<« age; that if the Great Alexander bad dared 
4 to contend in arms with Us, he would not be now 
«© filed IRE InvincisLe, but by bis death or 
„ fight have added new luſtre to the Roman Glory? 
empty-boaſting ! He- 
Lies indeed ! you that ate afraid of the Chao- 
« max; and Moloſſians, ever the prey of the 


„ Macedonians | you, that are trembling at the 


ce name of Pyrrbus, an afſfiduous humble cour- 
« tier of one of Alexunuer s life-guards l a vaga- 


bond in Jtaly, come hither not ſo much to 
«© ſuccour the Halict Greeks, as to ſeek a ſhel- 
ce ter from his enemies at home ! And yet this 


4 mighty man, this Fyrrbus, it ſeems, is to con- 
* quer taly ; he is to ſubdue all Italy to Us with 


<« thoſe very forces that were not able to pre- 


4 ſerve to Him a ſmall portion of Macedonia! 


6 No, yen una nan eur 5 


"'3 iter den 


- 
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“ unpuniſhed; if you condeſcend to treat with 
* him, your glory is at an end; Fyrrbus will 
56 himſelf deſpiſe you; his allies will inſult you 
<< as a nation eaſy to be terrify'd ; and one diſ- 

*« honourable peace will involve you in a kun- 
« dred wars.” 

Appius, by theſe and ſome other words to the 
like effect, fo awaken'd the Roman ſpirit in the 
Senators, that without further debate they unani- 
mouſly paſſed a decree, inſtantly to diſmiſs the 
Ambaſſador with this anfwer, That the Romans 
would enter into no Treaty with King Pyrrhus /o 
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long as be continued in Italy; but with all their 
Arength would purſue the war againft him, the' be | 


An wonguifh 0 huyfans Lomas. 
\ Cyneas left Rome the ſame day, and 
Tarentum. Tis ſaid, that when Pyrrbus aſl'd 


ne 


him his opinion of the Romas City and Senate, 


he anſwer d, that Romer 4vas a TEMPLE, and the 
SENATE an ASSEMBLY er Kinos, His account 


King's admiration of the Romans; but finding 


of what he had obſerved greatly increaſed the 


Plut. ibid. 
Flor. B. I's 
c. 18. 


that there was no hopes of peace, he made all 


poſſible preparations for the next campaign. 


CH AP. XXVII. 


F. I. The Romans come to à ſecond battle with 


King Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus retires to Tarentum, 
and the Conſuls into winter-quarters. F. II. The 


Carthaginians ſeud a fleet to the affiftance of the 


- Romans againft Pyrrhus. The Senate refuſe the 
1 Mane er d . III. The Romans and Epirots 
* | Ff4 having 


6 
440 de Roman Hiſtory Book II, | 
+ having again taken'the field, the'Confuls give the 
ein notice of the treachery of bis Phyſician, who 
Daa offer d to poiſon bim for @ reward. Pyrrhus 
ente more ſends Cyneas to Rome with propoſa!s 
of peace, but to no ell. F. IV. Pyrrhus paſs 
— n, bis 1 into SICILY. | 


) 


2 5. 2 N the mean time the Republick choſe 
. new Conſuls, P. Sulpicius Saverrio and P. 
* Decius Maus, (whoſe father and grand- father were 
hundred both famous for their Devotements.) The two 
——_— Generals joined their armies, and marched toge- 
ther into Apulia, where they found Fyrrbus in- 
273% Catmped near a little town called Aſculum, and 
ſhip. where they intrench'd themſelves in a plain at the 
on. B. 2. foot of the Apennines. This plain was divided 
by a large deep ſtream, which likewife ſeparated 
the two camps. For ſome time the Romans and 
' Epirots ſeem'd to ſtand in awe of each other. 
I ᷑ be latter had entertain'd the fooliſh belief, that 
the Decii tranſmitted from father to ſon ſome un- 
accountable art of Necromancy, by which they 
ſecured the victory to their ſide, whenever they 
loſt their lives in battle. Pyrrbus endeavour'd 
to deſtroy this dangerous prepoſſeſſion among his 
ſoldiers; and not only ſo, but he ſent a meſſage 
to — Thal if be attempted to devote bimſelf, 
he wauld find the Epirots upon their guard, who 
would take him alive, and make him ſuffer the moſt 
cruel kind of death after the battle. To this meſ- 
ſage. the Conſuls.return'd the following anſwer : 
PyRRHvUs is not formidable enough to reduce us to 
Devocements. 12 0 fee hog little wwe fear him, we 


$2 offer 


the tyranny of the Carthaginians,” who not long 


4 
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Mer him bit choices: Let bim paſs the river unmo- Year of 
teſted, or ſuffer us 10 do ſo, _ ve ſhall then ſee Fl bong 
which ef us has the more need of | extraordinary 4 = 1 . 
metbods to gain the victory.  Pyrrhus choſe to let N | 


the Romans paſs the river. The Hiſtorians are __— 
not agreed concerning the circumſtances of the ———- 
battle of Aſculum, nor the ſucceſs of it, and ſome Coat 
make two battles of it. The Romans had prepa- wp. 
red, againſt the Elephants, armed Chariots filled Kel 

with ſoldiers, who were to throw fire-brands and 

other combuſtible matter againſt thoſe” huge 

beaſts and the Towers on their backs. It is 


in the action, and that the Conſul Decius loft his 


rand but whether in fighting, or by a voluntary 
ent in imitation of his father and 
Saber. as Cicero thinks; is not known. Fifteen Cicero, in 


thouſand men, including the loſs on both ſides, To B.. 
were left dead upon the field. Pyrrbus after the Zonarat, 
battle, making a march unperceived by the Ro- B. 8. 


mans, retired to Tarentum; whereupon the Conſul | 


| Sulpiciu led his rr into ä 41 in 
Abalia. 


$. IE AND now the Republick b at the V. R. 
helm of her Government two men of the moſt B. f. I. C. 
diſtinguiſh'd merit, C. Fabricius s and N, Amili-, 27. 
ug Papus. The Carthaginians at this time bw — 


174th 


Mago with a fleet of 120 fail to aſſiſt the Romans  Conſul- 


againſt Zyr7bus, who, they heard, would make u. 


a deicent upon Sialy, after he had forced the Ro- tim 1 
man Republick into a peace; for the Sjracufians time. 
had invited him thither to protect them againſt 3. n 8. 


1 before 
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Ver ef before had invaded their country. Magd coming 
ROME to Rome, told the Senate, That tbe Carchagini- 
Bef. J. C. ans, full of concern to fee the Romans attac d by 
da King Pyrrhus, bad ſent a feet to their aſſiſtance, 


ſeventy- "that in a tur with a foreign power they might have 
©8""*__ foreign aid. The Fathers returned a t 


x74th of thanks for the kind offer, but would by no 

means accept it. However, they entered into a 
—— the C - in Wich it 

Lins Epit. was ſtipulated, that the Romans ſhould furniſh 

"ey Troops to aſſiſt the Carthagimian Republick, in 

| caſe Pyrrbus attacked it; and that the Cartbagi- 


5 nians ſhould aſſiſt the Romans, when deſired, with 
Juin, B. their fleet. After this Mago ſail'd to Tarew um, 
5. e. . where he had a conference with the King of Epi- 
| rus. Finding that his intention was to paſs very 

(oon into Sigh, he, in order to prevent it, failed 

with his fleet into the Streights between that Iſland 

and Haß, under pretence of beſieging Rbegium. 
2 This obliged Pyrrbus to continue at Tarentum, 

5 . ͤ cnt TY 
the Romans. 

S. III. WHEN the ſpring was ſufficiently 
advanced, the Canſuls marched their troops into 
the territory of Taren!um, and Pyrrbus came and 
incamped within ſight of them; but the high | 
opinion he had of Fabricius made him avoid a 
battle. While the two armies were watching 

_ each other, Fabricius & received a letter from 

 Nicias, the King's principal Phyſician, offering to 

i . 
a . without 


war dilerentl related by the Hiſtorians as to 
the ciscumſtances, but they all agree in the ſubſtance- 


% U THEE Bt; 


Q - 


+ n © » RR a © ew % 


— 
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without farther hazard to the Romans, provided 


he might have a reward proportionable to the 
greatneſs of his ſervice. Fabricius deteſting the 


. villainy of the Phyſician, and finding his Collegue 


of the ſame ſentiment, they immediately diſ- 
patched the following letter to the King : C. 
Fapricrvs and Q. Amilrvs; Conſuls, to King 
PrzxrHus, Health. You bave made an unhappy 
choice both of your friends and of your enemies. 


your own people, you will ſee that you make war 
with good and boneft- men, while you truſt and 
promote villains. We give you this notice of your 
danger, not for your ſake, nor to make our court 


IWhen you have read the letter ſent us by one of 5 
of Pyr 
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Zonaras, 
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p. 396. 


to you, but to avoid the calumny which might be 


brought upon us by your death, as if, for want of 
ſtrength or courage to overcome you, we had re- 


courſe 10 treachery. Pyrrhus, upon receipt of 


this letter, is ſaid to have cry'd out, This is that 


Fabricius, whom it is harder ts turn afide from the 
ways of juſtice and honour, than to divert thi ſun 


Eutropĩus, 
B. 2. c. 14. 


from its cuurſe; and in acknowledgment of the 


benefit, he immediately ſet all the Roman pri- 
ſoners free without ranſom. 


crable deed. In return therefore ſhe releaſed an 
equal number of Samnite and Tarentine priſoners. 


But though Fyrrbus, more ardent than ever for 


a peace, diſpatch'd Cyneas once more to Rome, to 


too generous to accept a preſent from an enemy, 
much leſs a reward for not conſenting to an exe- 


Plut. in 
Pyrrhus, 


p · 396. | 


try the force of his eloquence and preſents, this 


able miniſter had no better ſucceſs than before; 
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| Year of „ ſteady in their reſolution to 
ROME enter into no treaty. with. the King, till he had 


cccclxxv. 


f. J. C. withdrawn his troops out of 1taly. 


Dei been already fad, that the Hy- 


— cuſſans had invited Pyrrhus into their iſland to 
— aſſiſt chem againſt the Carrbaginians. The King 
eth, laid hold of this pretext to quit the war againſt 
22 the Romans, in which he had now but little hope 
: io af ſucceſs, having in the laſt action loſt his. beſt 
39%7* Troops and his braveſt Commanders. Beſides, 


ceived intelligence, thai Pzolomy Ceraunus, King 
of Macedon, was dead, and that the Macedonians 


wanted a King to guard them againſt an inunda-- 
tion of Barbarians. This news kept him ſome 
time in ſufpenſe, and he pleaſantly complained 


d Fortune for loading him with too many fa- 
vvours at once. Macedon had formerly been in 
bis poſſeſſion, and he wiſhed to be maſter of it 
again», but as Sicily would open him a paſlage 
into Africa, and conduct him to a more ample 
harveſt of glory, he determined at length for that 
expedition. In conſequence of this reſolution, he 


ſent his faithful Oneas before him to treat with 


._ - : - the cities there, and give them aſſurances of his 


peedy arrival. Not long after, leaving in 74 - 


Zomaras, rentum, under the command of Milo, a ſtrong 
garriſon, ſufficient to keep the much diſcontented 
inhabitants in ſubjection, he ſet ſail from thence 


with thirty thouſand foot and two thouſand: five 


d horſe, on board a fleet of two hundred 
ſhips. 


the Sicilian expedition was a new enterptiſe, and 
therefore very agreeable. to. the natural incon- 


ſlancy of his ſpirit. . But juſt at this time he re- 


1 
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ſhips. His departure proved fatal to the ene- 
mies of Rome. Fabricius fell upon the united 
Bruttians, Lucanians, Tarentines, and Sammites, de- 
feated them, drove them out of the 1 and 
ee eee e % ne 


ills H A P. XXVII. 


5 I. The Hate of Sicily at the tine of Pyrrhus's : 


arrival there. He makes rapid and 'extenfroe con- 


— 
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ſhip. 


* queſts in the iſland. F. II. The Romans ſuffer 4 a 
4 ſhameful defeat from the Samnites. 1 


But, the next year, carrying on the war with fuc- 
ceſs againſt the Samnites, Lucanians, and Brut- 
tians, theſe nations ſend to intreat Pyrrhus to 


return to their aſſiſtance. His feet, m its return 


to Italy, is attacked by the Carthi feet. 
After bis landing ſaffers a  cenfiderable loſs of men. 
He plunders the Temple f Proſerpine. F. IV. 
The Romans under the condut? of Curius Den- 


tatus Yofally defeat the forces of Pyrrhus. 5. V. 


Who leaving a ſtrong garriſon i in . em- 
© barks for Epirus. oY Goat wether 


$. 1. W HEN Pyreus arrived in Sieth, this 


Iſland was almoſt: wholly poſſeſſed 


Diod. Sic. 
in Ec). a2. 


by foreigners of three different nations, Italians, _ 


Carthaginians, and Greets, who had ſettled there 


at different times. Meſſma, Lilybæum, and Syra- 
cuſe, - were the capitals of the three dominions 


there eſtabliſhed. The Mamertines, from Ma. 
mertum, in Campania, had poſſeſsd themſelves of 


—_—  —— 
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Year of che Jo (much in the fame manner a5 the perkidi 
4. ous who followed their example, got poſ- 
. J. C. ſeſſion of Rhegium ;) the Carthaginians were maſ- 
Tanged ters of the ſecond ; and the third was governed 
2 by two tyrants, whom common intereſt had uni- 
* ted after a civil war, to call in the King of Epirus 
e. to aſſiſt them againſt the growing power of the 
formidable African Republick. | 


"i Pay. B Fyrrbus, ſoon after his arrival, deprived the 
Y. of R. Carthaginians of all their conqueſts in Sicily, ex- 
Bet. . c. cept Lihbeum. He alſo attacked the Mamer- 
276. tines, and having defeated them in a pitched bat- 
ne tle, reduced them to their city of Meſa only; 
Conſul · after which he counted ſo much on the reduction 
ww of the whole Iſland, that he cauſed one of his 
younger ſons (whom he had by a of 
Juſtin, B. King Agathacles )to be ſtyled King of Siaily, pur- 
* poſing to make the other King of ah, which he 
| now alſo looked upon as a certain conqueſt. 

g. II. IN the mean time the Centuries at Nome 
proceeded to the choice of new Confuls. Falri- 
cius preſided in the Comitia, and the reſpett he bad 
acquired by his virtue was ſuch, that it made 
him maſter of the Elections. Every body there- 

fore was aſtoniſhed to ſee him vote and influ- 

ence the aſſembly in favour of Cornelius Ruffinus, 

2 man extremely covetous and ſelf-intereſted. 
Fabricius hated him thoroughly, yet promoted 

his election, becauſe of the dangerous ſituation 

ED, of affairs, and becauſe he knew him to be a much 
Cicero, de abler ſoldier than any of his competitors.” And 


Ora-B. 2+ theſe reaſons were imply'd in the ſhort. anſwer 


he made to — s compliment of thanks; / 
”_ 
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deſerve no thanks, ſaid he, for chufing rather to be Year of 
plundered than fold. The Collegue given to Ruff. ©,9 ME 
n was C. Junius + Brutus, and they both turned EJS 
their forces againſt Samnium. The Samnites be- busde! 
ing too weak to ſuſtain the attacks of two Con- gr. 
ſular armies, fled to their mountains, and there 
intreached themſelves ſo ſtrongly, that it was no my 
caly matter td force them. The Romans never- ſhip. 2 
theleſs attempted it, and were puniſhed for their 7 Scan 
raſhneſs z many of them were killed, and a great f Afecond 
number taken priſoners, and loaded wich irons. Zonzras, 
The Conſul at length aſhamed of their enterpriſe, B. a. 
threw the blame on each other, and ſeparated g 
Brutus continued in Samnium, while Ruffinus en- 
tered the territory of the Lucanians and Brutſian 
Theſe nations continued ſteady in their adherence 
to Fyrrbus and the Tarentines. Nuſſinus there- 
fore not only laid their country waſte with fire and 
fword, but formed a deſign upon Croton, a con- 
ſiderable City belonging to the Bruttians, and 
fituated on the borders of the Jonian fea, at a little 
diſtance from Cape Lacimum. He found this 
place too well defended to be carried by force; 
for Milo having notice of his deſign, had fent a 
reinforcement of Epiroti to the garriſon, under 
the command of one Nicomachus. However, the Frontiai 
Conſut took it by ſtratagem. Having been repul- 6 
ſed by the beſieged, who made a (ally, he exag- geg, 
| the loſs he had ſuſtained in the action, 
and employed two pretended deſerters to publiſh, 
one, that he was going to retire into the country 
of the Locrenſes ; the other, that he was actually 
gone, and had marched off in a precipitate man- 
| - ner, 
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Year of ner. e eee 
R OM: by the Conful's decamping, haſtened with his 
Bef. J. C. troops to relieve Locris, which he imagined the 


Rade Nomans intended to beſiege. Raſſinus took the 
feventy-"- advantage of his abſence, returned with all ex- 
—pedition, and, by the help of a fog, got into the 

ꝛ stb glace almoſt before the inhabitants, who were in 
. EE perfect ſecurity, diſcovered him; and not only 
ſo, but he defeated Nicomachus IH the field; 


who, when he found himſelf cheated, would 

= „ hove. led back his detachment to Tarentum. 
Appian. Locris like wiſe ſoon after ſurrendered to the Ro- 
1920 "®- mans, the inhabitants Having firſt maſſacred the 
Governor and Garriſon that Fyrrbus had left in 
it. [ The Capitoline Mariles aſcribe all theſe ex- 

Ploits to the Conſul Brutus}. 

V. of R. . III. IN the following Conſulſhip of Q. Fa- 
Ref. J. c. bing * Gurges and C. Genucius, Rome was afflicted 
275- with a ſtrange ſort of Plague, which / chiefly 
Sk affected women with child, and breeding cattle. 
Coaſu- To put an end to this calamity, an unfortunate 
© on Vela! was buried alive; and Ruffinus was created 
_ time, . Diffeter, to drive a nail into the wall of Jupiters 
Oro! B-4- Temple. In the mean time the ſickneſs did not 
Paulan. hinder the Romans from continuing the war. Fa- 
Bus by repeated victories reduced the Samnites, 
Lucanians, and Bruttians ſo low, that they could 
vo longer keep the field without Pyrrbus; and 
they therefore ſent Ambaſſadors to him to intreat 


him to return, and put himſelf again at their 
3 af '7 
1 1 = JS # © w | 4 2 5 p 1 " 
e dal dds 9 eee 
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The face of 'Pyrrbus's affairs in Sicily was now 
much changed. At his firſt arrival he gained 
the hearts of the Siciliens, by his inſinuating af- 
fable behaviour; but being afterwards elated 
with ſucceſs, his mild government changed into 
an abſolute tyranny. He treated cruelly thoſe 
very men who had been chiefly inſtrumental 10, 
his good fortune. He excluded the natives from 
the Magiſtracies, beſtowing them on his Guards 
and Courtiers, whoſe extortions and injuſtices; 
were ſo grievous, that at length the cities entered, 
into leagues, ſome. with the Carthaginians, and: : 
others with the  Mamertines, to expel. him the v 
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 cecclxxvit; 
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TWO 
hundred 
ſeventy wm 
+ five. 7 
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iland. The African Republick had alſo ſent 


a powerful army into Sicily to recover her former 


conqueſts. This being the ſituation of the King's 
affairs when the Ambaſſadors arrived, he was 


tence to leave a country, where he was no lon- 


not a little pleaſed to have ſo honourable a pre- 


have turn'd his eyes back upon the iſland, and 


to have ſaid to thoſe who were near him, ba: 
a noble field are we leaving for the Carthaginians and 
Romans 10 fight in.! In his paſſage the Cartha- 
ginian fleet attacked him, ſunk ſeventy of | his 
veſſels, and diſperſed all the reſt of his two hun · 
dred fail, except twelve ſhips, with which he 
eſcaped to {taly. He landed near Rhegium; and 
when he had there collected the ſcatter d remains 
of his forces, which had been driven on different 
parts of the coaſt, he marched toward Tarentum. 
The Mamertines, upon the firſt report of his 
intended departure from Sicily, had detach'd 
Vor. III. Gg 19,000 


Plut. Life 
of Pyrrh, 
p. 398. 
Appian. ia 
excerptis 
Valeſio. 
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ele 18, 8d men to Nhegium, to moleſt him after his 


ROME landing; and theſe lying in ambuſfi in woods and 
Bet. J. C. belſindi rocks, attac d the rear guard of his army 


bange unerpectedly, and made great laughter. Fyrrbub, 
oa on this occaſion, fignally diſplay'd his heroic bra- 


five. 
— very and furpriſing ſtrength. In the beginning 
276th. _ action he received a wound in the head, 
_ which obliged him to retire out of the battle; 
burt returning to it again, he is aid with one 
| ſtroke ef his Tabre to have cleft a Mantertine to 
ite Waiſt, ho dely'd\ him to fingle combat. 
200 -B. 3. This action ſo aſtoniſhed the ent my, chat they 
Cceraſed the fight, and the — $i 
mareh tewards Tarentum. It was neceſſary for 
htm to paſs through the territory ef the Loertu- 
Fee who had a little before maſikered" the gar- 
Dio. apud riſon he had left in Loris. "He not only exer- 
Valctun. ciſed All forts of cruelties on this people, but 
; plunderꝰ d the Temple of Proferpine, to fupply the 
wants of his army. The great treafure which he 
found there he put on board his fleetto be carried 
to Narentum by ſea, but the ſhips were all daſh'd 
5 againſt rocks by a 33 
v. Mat. The hiſtorians relate, that Fyrrbus now repented 
B. 1. c. 1. of his ſacrilege ; and as the fea hid thrown the 
greateſt part of the treaſure upon the ſhore, 
he cauſed it co be gathered up and replaced in the 
Temple with great reverence ; and not only fo, 
but he put to death all thoſe who had counſelled 
du.im to rob the Temple. 
7 | . at 406 acts 
ſiſted only of about twenty chouſand foot and 
rhee thoufand . bn | 
3 1 4 . V. 
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5. IV. BEFORE Pyrrbus was in a condition Vest ef 
to renew the war, Rome changed her Coxfuls : ROME” 
and the famous Curius Dentatus was now raiſed B. . C. 


(a ſecond time) to that dignity, with L. Cornelius nus 


Lentulus. Their firſt buſineſs was to raiſe tuo — | 
armies, which might be ſufficient to make head 
agaiuſt the King of Epirus, with his numerous 28 
allies. But when Curius would have begun to hip. .. + 
form the Legions, he found that the Raman youth, — 
from ſome unaccountable caprice, or perhaps be. lcium. 
cauſe their ſpirits were depreſsd by the late con. 
tagious diſtemper, refuſed to inliſt chemſcbies; © 
Upon this he aſſembled the Tribes, and put all 
their names into an urn. The firſt drawn was Val. Max, 
the Pollian Tribe; and the man of this Tribe Plaus, 
whoſe name came firſt up, being an audacious Fpit. 14+ | 
young fellow, and refuſing to lift, Curias' orderd 
his effects to be ſold, and, upon his appealing 
to the Tribunes, he fold the man too, ſaying; *Ths 
Commonwealth ſtood in no need: of ſurb members 
refuſed obedience.” The fellow's cauſe being 708 
bad, the Tribunes did not thinł it for cheirthonove 
to aſſiſt him; and from this time if any Roms 
refuſed to liſt himſelf in a regular muſter; when 
1 nm 
of him. 3, i Aon 1 

— tec of we ang my 
effect; and two conſiderable armies were raiſed 
without further oppoſition. © Tentulus led one into 
Lucania, while Curius enter d danmium with the put. in 
other. Pyrrbus, to make head againſt both, was N e. 
obliged to divide his forces, which were tow 
become very conſiderable ; and eſteemint Cu 


8862 the 2 


de more formidable'of the two Rowen Generals, 
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be marched himſelf againſt him with the choice 
of his Fpirots and of his Elephants. And though 
the Conſul had poſted himſelf very advantageouſly 


near Beneventum, in a place full of hollow ways, 
rocks, and woods, where the Græcian Phalanx 
could not act with all its ſtrength; yet Pyrrbus, 


confirm his allies, who were much diſcontented 


with him, made all poſſible haſte to attack the 


| Romans in their camp. He marched by night 


| Ne" emp) fog —— h 


certain woods his: lights failed him, and he loſt 


bis way; and at the break of day his approach 
was diſcovered by the Romans as he came down 
-: .**, theihills that hordered the Taaraſſam fields. Cu- 


rius ſallied out of: his camp, with 2 detachment 


of his Legionaries, and fell upon the King's van 


guard with ſuch fury, that he put them to flight, 
 killd'a-great. number of them, and took ſome 
Elephants. - This ſucceſs encouraged Curius to 
_ deſcend into the plain, and try a pitched battle 


with the enemy. One of his wings had the ad- 


Vantage in che beginning of the — but the 


ven back to the intrenchments; but then the 


. Conſul ſending for a body of troops which he had 


left to guard his camp, theſe. ſo ply'd-the huge 


- beaſts, with lighted torches, that they ran back 


their ranks, fo that che Ramans obtained a com- 
© plear victory. The. King is ſaid to have loſt in 
e action 23,000, wen. Hs aun, n 


WWW 


7 


8 2 


re eee eee, ear of 


demanding men and money; but, for want of 2288 
he took to ſave his honour, at leaſt for ſome time, 


ſaid he, I muſt go myſelf and fetch them. Lone 
a ſtrong garriſon in Tarentum under the command 


author tells us, that he made him at his depar- 


* 
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Horſe. | 2238 
Pyrrhus's camp being alſo taken, proyed af. Bet. J. C. 


| terwards of great ſervice to the Romans z for they . | 


not only admired the form of it, but made it their o. 
model for the future. Hitherto a large incloſure 
within a rampart and 2 ditch had ſerved them 177th 
for a camp, in which their tents were pitched in gp, - 
a diſorderly manner; but now they got great Furor. B. 
light j into the art of incamping, which by gradual Frente.” 
improvements they at length ame to the high- . 4- © & 
eſt perfection. 

$. V. THE King of Epirus, who after his 
defeat had retired to Tarentum with a ſmall body 
of Horſe, reſolved to leave [aly as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble; but he concealed his deſign, and endea- 


vour'd to keep up the {pirits of his allies, by 
giving them hopes of ſuccour from Greece. In Juſtin, B. 


reality he ſent letters thither to ſeveral courts, OR | 


favourable anſwers, forged ſuch as might pleaſe 
thoſe he would deceive. When he could no 
longer conceal his reſolution of going, the method 


was to pretend to be on a ſudden tranſported yith 
anger againſt his friends for their 2 in 
ſending him the ſuccours he required. 


of Milo; and, to engage him to be faithful, one Zo". B. 3. 


ture a very extraordinary preſent, a ſeat covered 


per rung of the wretch Nicias, that —4 


— 
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\Fear of, feln who had offer'd Fabricius to poiſon the 
4 © King his maſter. After theſe diſguiſes and pre. 
. I. C. Tautions he returned into Epiras with only 8009 
hundred Foot and 500 Horſe. 


| — 5 14 51. 
onful- 
ip, LA. e of Carius fr zi une His 
8 r See, lee $. II. He is continued for ano- 
%%. ther year in tbe Conjzlate. He forces the Sam- 


be altes and Ducanians to retire for refuge to their 
mountain. The next year, the Conſul Claudius 

© defeats them in a pitched battle. F. III. Ptolemy 

©  Philadelphus ſends an Embaſſy to Rome, to aſt 
u alliance with the Republick. The Romans 

ud Ambaſſadors into IV. Certain 

5 . — —4 thai En 4 : [The manner 

"By his death *s elated.) The SAMNtTEs, in 

Aas, put all to the hazard of a battle, are 

defeated, und thereby totally fubdued, after a 

- war wbich hal laſted 52 years. The _—_ 

TANs and Lucanians fubmit foon after; and 

45 Taran is furrentered into the hands of the 

Romans; after which the Carthaginians, whoſe | 
rer lay before Tena. fail away from the 

** conft, F. V. The Romans puniſh the perfidious 

- Campanian Legion. F. VI. Silver Money #5 
mann Ji: Vie JPN. F. VII. Pice- 
Huh 4s imtirely ſubdued, and the Samurs art 

par intirely Roman, by bring admitted to the 
br of fuffraye in the Roman Comitia. §. 

VIII. A war is commenced with the Sulentines; 

Ke wag wation, * ibe Satcinates in 
5 Umbria, 


W 
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Umbria, being intirely ſubdued, Rome remains 


y 455 2. 


- 


. of all the Countries in Iraty from tbe 


* remoteft. part Hetruria to the Ionian Sea, ad 

.* fromthe Tyrrhenian Sea to the Adriatick. . 

IX. The Republick is courted by foreign States. A 

lau is paſſed 10 prevent inſults on foreign. Am- 
W The Homer regulate their Finances. 


$ I, 


N D now the Triumphal Proceſſion of Year 
. Curiqs, for his victory over Pyrrins, 5 7 


of 


The Romans had never before ben ſo much mag- hundred 
nificence, ſuch quantities of rich ſpoil ; Veſſels "_ 


of Gold, Purple Carpets, Statues, Pictures, and. 


in ſhort, all the fineries of the Greet Cities. Rome, "77 
ſays Florus, could hardly contain her victory. ſhip. 


And what raiſed the admiration of the People Flory _ 1 


more than all, were the Elephants, thoſe huge 
animals, with Towers on their backs. The Plioy, B. 


= Senate, to reward the victor, impowered him to v.. . 


appropriate to himſelf fifty acres of the Con- B. + © 3. 
quered Lands; hut he declined this favour, 

; 4 firmly reſalyed never to poſſeſs above 

ſeven acres, an. Eſtate which he thought ſufßj- 

cient for the ſupport of any honeſt man. 


—— om. 
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of his Collegue Lentulus, who, had mage a ſuc- 
ceſsful campaign in Lucania, ag. taken Caudium 
| from the Summen. 

This happy Cogſulſhip ended with 3 Cenſus 
and Lauprun... The auſtere Fabricius, and his 
old Collegue. in the Conſulſhip, Amilius Papus, 


The Triumph of Curius was followed by chat — 


, FEM 3 they made a new liſt of 


G84 Senators, 
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\Year of Senators, and excluded all thoſe of the former liſt 
Sd, Who led diſſolute lives; nay Cornelius Ruffinus, 
Pete C. who had been Conſul and Difator, was ſtruck 
bundred out of the roll, only for having ten pounds weight 
bor. of Silver Plate for his table. The number of 
| Roman Citizens * dear N to be 
2d. 271,224. LASER.) 
ſhip. $. II. THE 8 being under the appre- 
Plut. Life henſion that Pyrrbus might ſoon appear again in 


ot Sylla. 
Val. Max. Traly, continued Curius in the Conſulate for the 


. next year, giving him for a Collegue Cornelius 
Bef. j c. Merenda. In the mean time the Tarentines, wha 
7 had hated Pyrrbus, ever ſince his firſt coming a- 
in mong them, began now to deſpiſe him. 
| Conſul- one Nicon at their head, they forced Milo and his 
Zona, Troops to retire into the Citadel, and canfine 
+8. _. themſelves there, The belief that by theſe divi- 
ſions Tarentum would ruin herſelf, and be forced. 
in the end to furrender to the Romans, was what 
Ar Curius neglect to beſiege it. He 
forces againſt the Samnites and Luca - 
miant, who not being able to keep the field, re- 
V. = hes tired to their mountains. But in the following 
pet. 4 e  Conſulſoip of C. Fabius Dorſo and C. Claudius Ca- 
| 272 nina, being encouraged doubtleſs, by the emiſſa- 
- ries from Epirus, who promiſed them that Pyrr- 
\ Contul- pus (after the conqueſt of Macedon, which he had 
9p: ona undertaken ſince his return home) would haſten 
bm. tt their aſſiſtance, they came dawn again into the 
+ plains to defend their Towns, and preſerve their 
Faſt. Ca. harveſts." Claudius defeated them in a pitched 
Fr. pattle, and preſerved the ſame aſcendant over 
Lens neee, had gained, - = 
4 5. | 


F. III. THE reputation of the Romans being 
now ſpread into foreign countries by the ſucceſsful 
war they had ſuſtained for fix years againſt Fyr- 

rbus, Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Æppt, 


t, ſent 
an Embaſly to Rome to aſk the friendſhip of the 
Republick, an honour which gave the Romans - 
no ſmall pleaſure, Not to be out- done in civility 
they ſent away to Ægypt four ambaſſadors, choſen 
with the utmoſt circumſpection by a Senate ſtu- 
dious to preſerve their reputation abroad intire. 
Fabius Gurges was at the head of the Embaſſy, 


and with him were join'd three Curule ÆAdiles, | 


two of them brothers of the Fabian family, and 
the third Q. Ogulnius. Their reception was mag- 
| nificent, and Ptolemy at a ſplendid entertainment 
preſented each of them with a Crown of Gold, 

which they received, becauſe they were unwilling 
to diſoblige him by a refuſal; but they went the 
next morning and placed them on the heads of 
the King's Statues, that were erected in the pub- 
lick parts of the city. The rich preſents which 
the King offered them at their audience of leave 


they alſo accepted; but at their return to Rome, 


and before they went to the Senate, they depo- 


ſited all theſe preſents in the publick Treaſury, 


deſiring no reward but Glory for the ſervices 
they did their country: However, the Senate and 


Vear of 


ROME 
cccelxxx. 
Bef. J. E 
Two 
hundred 
ſeventy- 


two. 


B. 4. c. 3. 
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People ordered the Quæſtors to reſtore to the Am- 


baſſadors what had been nnn 


own uſe. 
SG. IV. WHETHER 1 . believed 


or not, that Pyrrbus, when he had conquered 


* Mace, would once more return into 1aly, they 


took 
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P4 ik took care to chuſe ſuch Canals for the next year 
cceclxxxi. a8 ſhould be able to cope with him, if he came. 
* = c. Their choice fell upon L. Papirius Curſor and. Sp. 
- Carvilius, who both of them had been raiſed to 
— that eminent ſtation before, and had ſignaliaed 
themſelves in it. Theſe Generals, with two Con- 

180th ſular armies, were already entered into the Ter- 
oy ritory of the Samnites, when an account game that 
— _Pyrrhus was dead. This inconſtant Prince, when 
he had almoſt totally ſubdued Macedon, left that 

. enterpriſe to undertake the protection and reſto- 
Flut. Life ration of Clconymus King of Sparta, who had been 
11 7; driven from his capital by the intrigues of his 
15 495; wite, and. the ambition of his nephew. Such 
25.c. 4. was the &pirot's pretence; but his real deſign 
was to make himſelf maſter of all Peleponneſus, 
by taking adyantage of the diviſions which had 

ſprung up there. He march d into Zaceria, and 

inveſted Lacedemon, but ſoon after quitted that 
undertaking hkewiſe, to get poſſeſſion of Arges, 
whither he was invited by one of the two factions 

into which that city was: ſplit. There he fell by 

the hand of a woman. | The faction-that favour- 

cd him having in the night admitted him into 

the Town by one uf the gates, and the other 
faction having opened another gate to a body 
of Macedonians and Spartans, à bloody battle was 
tought, in which Fyrrbus receiving a ſlight 
wound fram a young Argian, would have re- 
venged it by his death: But the mother of the 
young man, affrighted at her ſon's danger, which 
the beheld from che top of a houſe, took up 4 
youu tile, n her hands threw 1 ed 
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the King; who receiving the blow in the nape 
of his neck, of which it bruiſed the Vertebræ, fell 


ſenſeleſs to the ground; and then Zopyrus, a Ma- 


cedonian, who was the only perſon in the throng 
that knew him, ſevered his head from his body. 


The news of Pyrrhus's death threw the Sam- - 


nites into deſpair ; they now look*d upon their 

Hberty as gone, and, like men in ſuch a ſituation, 
put all to the hazard of a ſingle battle. Florus 
 fays, that the Samnites were fo totally conquered, 
and the ruins of their Cities ſo ruined, that Sam- 
num might in vain be ſought for in Samnium. 


ROME 
cceclxxxi. 


hundred 
ſe venty- 
One. 


es 
Conſul- 
ſhip. 
Flor. B. 1. 
C. 16. 


And thus ended this bloody war, which had 


laſted ſeventy-two years, and had procured the 
Roman Generals thirty-one Triumphs. The 
Bruttians and Luranians ſoon after ſubmitted to 


the ſame yoke. Tarentum remained unpuniſhed, 


and thither therefore the Conſuls marched and 
inveſted it. Milo {till poſſeſſed the Citadel. The 
Tarentines (as it is reaſonably thought) had im- 
plored the aſſiſtance of the Cartbaginians; for 


theſe lay with a fleet before the Town, and pre- 


tended to have no deſign but againſt Milo and 
his Epirots. Papirius being defirous to prevent 
the Cartbaginians from getting any footing in Na- 
h, fignified privately to Milo, that if he would 

riſon ſhould not only have their lives ſpared, but 


Frontin. 
Stratag. 
B. 3. c. 3. 


be tranſported ſafe wirh their effects to Epirus. 


Milo readily liſtened to this offer, and even did 
more than he was aſk d. He undertook to put 


ing aſſembled the Tarentines, he perfuaded them 
Ih 8 


he City like wiſe into the Con ſuls hands. Hav- 
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Year of to depute him to the Conſul, promiſing to nego- 
ROME ciate matters ſo well for them, that they ſhould 
Bef. J. C. loſe neither their lives nor their eſtates ; and he 
Two made good his. word... The Romaxs. being. on 
—. after admitted into the Town, did no violence 
to the inhabitants. As for the Carthbaginians, 
10h when they found themſelves diſappointed, they 
fp, — Tetired with their fleet, leaving the Romans in a 
. well grounded ſuſpicion, that they had intended 
to ſeize a place which by right of Conqueſt be- 
longed to Rome; and though their manner of 
proceeding did not cauſe an open rupture, it 
produced a coldneſs at leaſt between the two Re- 
| publicks. 

Faſt, Ca- 5. V. ALL the old enemies of * the 
pit. Sabines, Volſci, Campanians, and Hetrurians being 
ſubdued, and theſe, with the other nations newly 
conquered, being now become parts of one and 
the ſame State of which Rome was the capital, 
the Republick was at leiſure to wipe off the di- 
honour thrown upon her by the perfidious Cam- 
Polyb. B. panian Legion, formerly ſent. to Rbegium- As 
z-c-7- ſoon therefore as Qginclius Claudius and I. Genu- 

dus Cleꝑſina were entered upon the Conſulſbip, the 
latter was ordered to lead an army to that City, 
and beſiege it. The uſurpers, to make a better 
defence, not only called to their aſſiſtance the 
Mamertines (who were themſelves originally Cam- 
panians, and had acted the ſame part at MA 
ſana after the death of King Agathocles, which 
| the other had done at Rhegium) but open'd an 
Zon. B. 3. Aſylum for all. the Banditti of the country. 
Their obſtinacy being N * chis 2 e 
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tional ſtrength, the ſiege proved a long one, Year of 


and proviſions failing in the camp of the Ro- por 
mans, Genucius was obliged to have recourſe to Hi- Te. S. 
ero, King of Syracuſe, a generous Prince, whoſe hundred 
name will be often mentioned in the courſe f 
this hiſtory. Hiero furniſhed the Conſul not only x8:{ Con- 
with the corn he wanted, but with a reinforce- pole B. 
ment of ſome Sicilian Troops; and by the help . os 
of theſe ſuccours the Romans took the town. Of B. 4. ch. 
about 4000 men, of which the guilty Legion had „ 
at firſt conſiſted, there remained now but 300 
alive.” Theſe, tho* Campanians by birth, having 
the privileges of Roman Citizenſtip, were ſent 
prifoners to Rome to be there tried. The Senate 
condemn'd them all to be firſt beaten with rods, 
and then beheaded ; and, notwithſtanding that 
one of the Tridunes made an oppoſition to this 
ſentence, pietending that it belonged to the Peo- 
ple alone to pronounce upon Roman Citizens in 
capital caſes, the decree was executed, and they 

were put to death by fifty at a time in the Forum 
Romanum. By this execution the Republick pov. B. 
cleared herſelf from the ſuſpicion of having had © 7. 
any part in the treachery of the Campanian Legion. 

Thoſe of the old inhabitants, who had eſcaped 
the cruelty of the uſurpers, were re · inſtated in 
the poſſeſſion of their lands, liberties, and laws. 

F. VI. DURING the following admini- V. of x. 
ſtration of U he 'Confuls WE Genucius , and Cn: Cor ne- Bess x 2 c. 
lius, the former obtained a victory over the Far- 269. 
cinates, a people of Umbria, who were for the f Ces. 
moſt part Gauls. This year was remarkable for ſulſnip. 
nothing more, except the ſeverity of the Winter. 2. CB. 
Ger | The Aug. 
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Year of The ſnow lay forty days upon the ground in the 
ROME Forum of Rome, and was of a prodigious depth. 
a one The ſucceeding Conſuls, Q. Ogulnius Gallas and 

hundred C. Fabius Pifar, were ordered to undertake the 

_—_ reduction of the Picentes and Salentines, (the only 

nation in the Eaſt of 1/aly not yet ſubject to the 

. Republick) but they were af a ſudden called 
Eutrop. B. elſewhere, to extinguiſh. a flame, which a very 
TY ' ſmall ſpark had kindled. One Lollius, by birth 

8. a Samnite, had been delivered to the Raman by 

2nd / his, countrymen, as a hoſtage for their fidelity... 
This man had eſcaped from Rome, joined a com- 

pany of rebels, ſeized a ſtrong place in Samnium, 

and was committing robberies in all the country; 

he had dr; awn alſo. the Cariciui, who were either a 

people 4 7 Samnixm, or in alliance with them, into 

his meaſures, making their City the magazine of 

ky of The Conſul were therefore diſpatch- 

to that place; and by the help 

4 1 — ag erters, who introduced the Roman 

Troops ſecretly 1 into it, they made an eaſy con- 

. queſt. The Conſuls had no Triumph for their 
ſpsgeſz in this war, becauſe it was deemed a civil 

war; "nevertheleſs, they ſignalized their W 

_ by more Jaſting monuments,  . 

Jo this time the Romans had never. kde 

money in commerce, except pieces of Braſs, 
ſtamped with the figure of à Bull, a Ram, and 

ety a Boar; they had been too poor to coin Silver 
Plin.', Money, But now after the conqueſt of Samnium, 
* ch. + and the ſurrendry of Tarentum, the riches of the 
State being increaſed, and a great quantity of 

va Glver (of no uſe neee 


form) 
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fotm) having been found among the treaſures ta- "Fear = 
ken from Lolli, the Conſuls thoughts it adviſe] TOME 

able to coin the filver, and introduce it into com- 1 . 6. 
metee. The place appointed for the Mint was hundred | 

che Temple of Juno Monera, from whence comes 6 8 
tte word Ney. The new ſpecies, inſtead of — 
being ſtamped with the figures of animals, was fa Cen- 


ſulſulpß. 
made to repreſent the exploits of the Rowan He- Suidas wee 


mes, by ingenious bieroglyphicks ; but fo ænig- — 2 
matically, that the invention of our antiquaries is Menra- 
often put to the rack to explain them. Some 
of theſe pieces of filver money, being worth = 

Aſer of braſt, vere called Denarii, and marked 

with the numeral letter X; others, worth but Varr. de 
five Mes, were called Diner, and were marked 12 4 
with the letter V. The S:fert#, which were 

Worth but two Afes anda half, were diſtinguiſh? * Duo & 
ed by the letters IIS or LLS A Cs 2 ter- 
F. VI. THE" next year the nem Conſult, PY v. of x. 
Seneproitis Sep Bust amd Appius Claudius Cyaſſus (ſon 54. J. c. 
of the famous blind Appius, and the” heir of his 267. 
arxtfulneſs) entered Picenum jointly ;' but new 72 


commotions' in Umbria oblipett the | iter ſoon af- 5 „. 
ter to march thither. He laid ſiege to Cæmerinum, © a 


à ton ſituated near the Avemiines chat ſeparated ». f. 16. 
 Unibria'from-Pittmim; and when be had taken B. 4. . f. 


6. c. 5. 
it, treated the inhabitants barbatouſſy: He ſold | 
them for ſlaves, contrary to his agreement with 
them, put tlie — money into the publick 
treaſury, and ſeied their lands. The Republick, 
however, would not authoriſe ſo wicked a fraud. 
The Senate ordet'd the unhappy wretches to be 
ed-agt out, granted them the privilege of Roman 
Citizens, 


. 
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Ve of Citizens, aſſigned them a quarter upon Mount A. 
ROME ventine for an habitation, and allotted each of them 
Bef. J. C. as much land as he had loſt in Umbria. 
daes In the mean time Sempromus Sopbus purſued the 
. par againſt the Picentes. Juſt as he was going to 
eres engage with the enemy in a pitch'd battle, a ſud- 
»83d den earthquake greatly terrified his ſoldiers, and 

| Conlul- _ damped their ardour for fighting; but he telling 


ſki 
Tea, them, That the.carth ſhook only for fear of changing 


I _ | * its maſters, and then vowing a Temple to the 
Flor. B. 1. Goddeſs Tellus, they quickly recover d their cou- 
Oroi. B. rage, and fell upon the Picentes with their uſual 
Fi. B b. 3. intrepidity. The battle muſt have been exceed- 
13. _ ingly bloody; for tho the Conſul gain'd the vic- 
+ + tory, he loſt the greater part of his troops in the 
action. Aſculum, the capital of Picenum, ſoon 

after ſurrender'd, and the whole nation gave 
themſelves to the Romans; an important increaſe, 

gdf the dominion of the Republick, -becauſe this 
country alone was able toſupply . armies with 
3560, ooo ſoldiers... ..., FEW 
vel. Pat. To keep the newly wy nations in b 
err the Romans at this time ſettled Colonies at Arimi- 
num in the country of the Picentes, and at Bens. 

ventum in that of the Samnites; and at this time 

alſo the Sabines, whoſe right of - Citizenſhip. at 
Rome had hitherto extended only to the privilege 

of being incorporated in the . Legions, inſtead of 

barely fving as auxiliaries, were admitted tb. the 

Tight of ſuffrage in the e thereby: became 


intirely Roman. ee 


$& VIII. TH E Salentines, wha chief Cities 
were Hydruntum, au, and nun rum, were 


2 now 


. 


. Wh. — W 


how almoſt the only people iti the eaſtern extre- 
thity of ah; that remained tinſubdued to the Ro- 
mans. It was eafy for the ambitious Republick 
wo invent pretences to fob her neighbours of their 


liberty. The next year's Conſills, L. Julius Libo 


and M. AMilius Regulus took Brunduſſim; but as 
the brave Salentines diſputed their country inch 
by inch; the two Generals were obliged to leave 
their cotiqueſt to be finiſhed by their ſucceſſors. 
Theſe were Namerins Fabius and D. Junius Pera, 
who, having firſt ſubdued the Sarcinates in Un. 
Bria, totally reduced the Salentines (though they 


had brought the Mſapium or Tepygians 1 into chen | 


quarrel.) The reduction of two nations in one 
eampaign procured each Conſul two Freamptis, 
a thing unheard of before in the Republick. 
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Yeh of 
ROME 
ceeclxxxvii, 


Bef. J. C. 
TVS 


izty-five, 


1 $6th 3 
CO 1 


Flor. B 
1. e. ho. 


Faſt. Ca- 
pit. 


* Rome wes now beckine miftefß of al che GE | 


en nations of Nah; ftom the fartheſt part of 
Hetriria to the Ionian Sea, and from the Tuſean 
Sea croſs the Hporints to the Adriatith. But 
theſe nations had not all the fame privileges, nor 
were upon the fame footing in point of fubjec- 
tion. Some Were fo intitely fubje&t to Rome 48 
to have no laws but What they received Rom 
 Bhenee f othefs rerainied theft old cuſtoms and 
forms G government. Some were tributary, 
thers barely allies, who wete bound to furnifh F the 
Riman army with troops, and maifitain them at 
| their 6wil e EXPENCE. Some had the privileges 0 
Roman Elrizenſbip, and their ſoldiers d were inc 
p̃bratect in the Legions; others had likewiſe a ri 


in the Campus Martius. Theſe TEN 
Vor. II. 2 


= 


of fuffrage in the elections made by the Cab | 
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Fo of honour, privileges, and * a. Lhe were founded 


in the different terms granted by the conquerors 


RF in; their treaties with the vanquiſhed ; and theſe 


hundred 


honours and privileges were afterwards increa- 


— ſed, according to the fidelity of the ſeveral cities 


A$th © 
| Conſul- 


and nations, and the ſervices they e did the BE 


| publick. 


$. N. AFTER the great increaſe of pon 


138 4 0 dominion which the Romans acquired by 
their victories over Fyrrbus and his Lalen allies; 


free Cities and whole Nations beyond the ſeas 
began to follow the example of the King of E: 
Opt, and court the friendſhip. of the Republick, 
Apollonia, ſituated over- againſt Brunduſium, was. 
the firſt City of Macedon that ſent Ambaſſadors, 
to defire her protection. Theſe, Ambaſſadors 
were received with honour by the Senate; but 
. afterwards, upon ſome occaſion not known, were 
inſulted by Fabricius and Apronius, young Reman 


of great diſtinction, and at this time ÆAdiles. So 


5 in their turn, hew'd a prudent, reſpect for 


grievous a breach of the law of nations required 
ſatisfaction; nor did the Republick refuſe it. 
The young men were condemned to be delivered 
up into the hands of the Ambaſſadors, in order 
to, be tranſported to Apollonia, and. there puniſh'd 
at the pleaſure of the People. This was 
the' Apolloniates all the Regard poſſible; and 55 


IF ,%. BS >= > - 


Reman Senate. Fabius and Apronius were hoſ 


pitably received, and then ſent back to Rome, 
And this memorable event gave riſe, 10; a. ay 


(which, ſubſi ſted ever alter) That IA am FRY 


„ * 
* © ©, 4 


+ TAS. - * ; oo Br ; 5 "i. > © 33 * ) 4 1 #- $4 
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of whit quality feever, infalted an Anbaſſader, be 
Jhould be deliver d up to the injured nation. 
And now the great affair of the Republick 
under the adminiſtration of the Conſals ©, Fabius 
Gurges and Z. Mamilius Vitulus, was to regulate 
her Revenues. Theſe revenues aroſe from the 
tributes each province was to pay; from the rents 
H cęrtain arable and paſture lands, which the 
Næpublick reſerved as her demeſnes, whenever 
ſhe divided any conquer d lands among the Citi- 
zens; from the tenth of the produce of all lands 
dependent on her; and laſtly from the impoſts 
upon all merchandize imported i into ker domini- 
ons. It has been already obſerved; that four Offi: 
cets, with the title of Nuæſtors, had the charge 
25 rece) ving and diſburſing the Publick Moneys. 
| Valerius Paplicala, ſoon 455 the birth of the Re. 
publick, deſiring to eaſe himſelf of the care of 
the Finances, had appointed two: To theſe Sem- 


prvnius Atratinus, in the ye 3. being” then 
Miluary. Tribune, with Co i oh, Authority, pal 
added two more, whoſe peculiar buſineſs as th 
attend the Canſuls in their expeditions, keep che 
military cheſt, pay the traps, and ſell the ſpoils 
2 eo 5 from the. ok fs he 
:<fars neither of the one nor of the other in- 
ſitution had any of the great badges of diſtinction 
annexed to their offices. They had neither Cu 
rule Chairs, nor Lifors, nor Apparitors ; nor could 
they refuſe, to. appear pear before the Prætor, upon 4 


ſummons from even the meaneſt of the. Citizens. 


The only privileges they had were thoſe of af- 


ſembling the Comitia at Rome, and N 
em 


Hh 2 
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* 2 third 15 
time. 

Cic. de 
Orat. 

pro S-xt, 
& contra 
Rullum. 
Suecton. 


* 


l 
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them from the Refira, an harangving 
diers in the field, ; * 45 


The four Bladbert bad been found to be 3 


pundred | ſufficient to go through the buſineſs belonging 
lixty-four. . to them even before the late conqueſts; but now | 


187th 
Confil-" 


© it yas abſolutely necefary to apgment-the num+ 
ber of theſe officers; and four nem ones were 


Li ern, therefore created with the title of Provincial Que 


. Zo 


tors, to take charge of the four * provinces inta 


* * Republic: joe Grided hex eee 


_— , S 5 The 


40 * +% * 1 


1 # The feat or chief of office of the firſt; rovince was at 05. 
a maritim city near Rome. This Qu orſhig reached, 2 


” from the head of the Files ind tie river u 
© the mouth of the Ling i aud comprehended Hetraria, Las 
tium, Sabinig, Unbria,. and, i in ſhort, all the..coaſts of che 
Tufean ſga, and all the lands between that and the Apen- 
Rimes, "The feat of the ſecond provi ince was at Cale, in 

the delightful country ef | Campania ; I eats thay 
the Lait ta the Sri of Terentum. This province can: 
: Campania, N e fe mn 


ria; an | 


Maritime 
The third province 0 . from . Apennints to t 


| as thaw of the each, ind was called de all Odah 


ferfbip... It n countries formerly conquer'd by 
4 tbe ere, from the river Rubicon tp 
| ut notwith fan its name, it contained alſo 
Picenum, the country © the Frentagi, and all the other coun- 
tries" fat 'as gel. And lay, the fourtf Seu. 
of which we have not. ſo diſtinct in kccquiit as of the other 
three, could only comprehend Apulia, Calabria, and the ter- 
mories of the. Faltntine, Meſapians, and. Tareatings. A ſine 
rovirice, i \ we 1 71 the at number of 3 Its ſea 
nto "which merchandizes dend pc from Greece, 2 

and Africa. © For theſe four pee Rome created four 

Se- fers; and it Was then ſettled, that all the eight S- 


1 * N n n Sein. N 
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The uſual fortune of Rome during any inter- Year.of 
wet, tranquillity, did nat fail to attend her at 3 


this time. A moſt dreadful Nague raged both in 1 el 
the City and in the Country. The Hulle books, gaben, f 
according ta cuſtom, were hereupom conſulted eur. 

and it Vas there found, that ſome ſecret crimes . | 
had drawn down the wrath of Heaven upon the © " 


Roepublick. A veſtal, named Cagarama, proved Fees 
the unhappy victim, ſacrificed tothe iprepoſieſ: 7 & 
ſions: of the People. Being conxicted of incon« 
tinency before the Tribunal af the Pontifices, they = 
arne her to rr n to 
kr a . ear; the 55 
yo 8 1255 Freer en ts 
decide which hould have” the Komar, which the Military 
and which the Provincial Quzftorſhips, | The four Provin- 
cial ones were moſtly deſired by the ambitious before 
had extended her conqueſts beyond La; but when the he 
brought the Eaſt and Welt into ſubje&ion to her, and great 
kingdoms | were become ſo many provintes her do- 
mination, the four Jralia provinces were but little coveted 
by. the Q fern, who were multiplied in proportion, as the 


HOO OY ber congueſts. The Procon/ale and Pro- 


is to ſay, the overnors of thole remote pro- 


Ne, had each each his Pueffters, of Superintendant of the N 
nances, for his Government: and theſe Governments being 
— 2 and far out of the Senate s ſight, the QAuæſfort 
were fond of going thither, where they could raiſe more mo- 
hey, and wege more honoured, and reſpected; for here they Ss 
| wore the Præterta, and were agg by Ladtors, a as appears S 2 
from Cic. zd Otat. contra Nur. or all theſe reaſons, when Ns 
the 2uefors drew lots for their provinces, the man to whom 
any of the Jahan ones fel} became the jeſt of the people. 
He, goes to, the vater aid. they meaning, that he was 
oing to enjoy his repoſe near Rome, much as thoſe. Ros ns , 5 
went to Bu or Puceoli for the waters. d R : 
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avoid ſo cruel a death ſſie ſtrangled herſelf, the 
ſame ceremonies of interment were perfoemed 
Bet: JE. pon the Year-body; as If the had been 1 
Mad N the havdck made by th 
dry fest. plagur the number of Citizens fit to bear arms 
n appearerz aha Cenſur taken this year, to! be 
Datel.” ' 292,224; Doubtleſs the Sabine, to whom the 
1 whe tight of. ſuſſrage liad been lately granted; muſt 
have been reckoned in: chis enumerationm. C. 
Aarciun Ni, one of the Cenſort, had on ac- 
count of his extraordinary merit been elected, 
5 contraryi td cuſtom and his on earneſt remon- 
val. May, ſtrances, a ſecond time to this office; and hence 


25 * 


bt . probably' he acquired the furname of Cenſrimgs 


of Corio- which Was Perpetuated In His £ family.” * lutarch 
lanus, 

1 that to put a ſtop to ſo dang ous a prac- 
nee, Marriur got a law paſsd, forbidding a any 
to hold the Cenfinſnip a ſecond time. 


"The preſent 0 were {ill a 0 5 holly 
employed In civil affairs, when, on peg, a 
war ſprung up in the very bowels of che Re- 
der Volſinii, a confiderable City ee 

eaty allowed: to ehj her own 
gs and A Pp 5 1 but 15 Volfini- 
enſes had ſince! fallen into floth and luxury, neg- 
lected their laws, deſpiſed: the publick * | 

e their Freed- men to uſurp them. Theſe 
=». Freed- men . 88 had made ther{etves' ty- 
<. 2; ranfs im the ſittle Republick ;, and it it was. their 

NE whole buſineſs to mortify their old maſtera. They 

- ma & not only, with all licentiouſneſs invaded their 

Val. Max. wives, but paſſed a law, that no Virgin daughter 

8 man free-born ſhould be married to a huſ- 

band 


8 
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band of the like condition, till ſhe had ſubmit= Vear of 
ted to the paſſion of a freed-man, - And to all ©: ROME 
theſe inſolences they added Baniſhments and Pro- IX J. C. 
ſcriptions of the moſt worthy Citizens. The 8 


Volſinienſas not being able to help themſelves, ſent f- four. 


Deputies privately to implore the protection of W 


the Senate of Rome. But though the negociation wn B | 


was thought to be carried on with perfect ſecre- 
cy, the Freed-men got notice of it, and put the 


Deputies to death at their return; and when Fa- = 


bius Gurges, who undertook with a ſmall army 
of volungers to chaſtiſe them, came near their 
City, he found them upon their guard; nay, the 
Freed-men ventured to face him in the field, and 
gave him battle, The Conſul put them to the 
rout ; but as he was entering the Town with the 
run-aways, he received a mortal wound from an 
unknown hand, and then the Romans were re- 
pulſed. After this Decius Mus, who had been 
Lieutenant to Fabius, beſieged the place in 
form; and in the year following it ſurrendered 
to the Conſul Fulvius Flaccus. The Freed-men, 
who had uſurped the magiſtracies, and acted the 
whole ſcene of villainy, were all put to death; 
the City was razed, and the Inhabitants tranſ- 
planted to another. 1 

Theſe laſt particulars are here mentioned a 
little before their time, that they may not here - 
after interrupt the relation of more important 
matters; the cauſes and commencement of the 
F IRST Pose or CARTHACINIAN War. l 
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